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INTRODUCTION 
A  I-ietr-opolis  in  the  Rainforest 

It  is  difficult  to  consult  a  map  of  South  ksierica. 
and  not  notice,  at  least  in  passing,  the  vast  apparently 
unoccupied  area  collectively  knovna  as  Amazonia.   In  the 
center  of  this  enormous  expanse  of  selva  is  the  city  of 
Kanaus ,  capital  of  the  state  of  Amazonas.   At  firbt  giA-nce, 
it  e.ppoars  to  be  just  one  of  a  half  dozen  names  ccr^rionly 
listed  on  maps  of  this  area  of  the  world,  somewhere  totwocn: 
Porto  Velho,  Rio  Branco,  Tefe,  Boa  Vista,  Santarem,  and 
Belem,   However,  Manaus  emerges  from  even  the  most  'varaor-j 
examination  as  a  rather  unique  geographical  phenomsncn;  a 
metropolis  of  some  225,000  inhabitants  completely  siorro-ondGd 
by  millions  of  square  kilometers  of  tropical  rainror-sst 
which  for  all  practical  purposes  virtually  isolate  thif;  city 
from  the-  I'sst  of  Brazil  and  the  world. 

Th-a  northern  portion  of  Brazil  contains  a  nuir-ber 
of  other  cities,  predominantly  administrative  ceate:;.'-: , 
equally  isolated  ii  this  selva  surrounded  limbo,  I.'hil.v  ri-oat 
cx    thfcso  inter-icr  -cities  exemplif ■-'^-d  vei-y  lev:  r-ates  ot 
ccouonic  groTvth  and  develcpmei.t^  d-aring  the  Ic-fit  firtoc-n 
years,  Jlanevis  e::peri-3nc'=;d  a  p'iriod  of  rapid  gi'owtli  ;;nd 
econo:nic  expansion  snd   developed  into  a  regional  center-  of 


increasing  ir.por-tsrice.   The  continued  growth  and  developraent 
of  a  city  in  such  an  unlikely  surrconding  stimulated  the 
professional  interest  of  this  student  and  resulted  in  the 
present  research  project  to  exsjTiine  the  contemporary  role 
of  Kanaus  as  a  tropical  metropolis,  or,  more  specifically, 
the  functional  relationship  of  Kanaus  to  the  Amascn  Easin, 
A  favorable  location  in  respect  to  the  river  system 
which  dominates  transportation  in  the  region  has  traditionally 
been  cited  to  explain  the  growth  of  Manaus.^  The  influence 
of  the  transportation  system  in  Amazonia  V7hich  encouraged 
the  development  of  Manaus  appears  to  have  also  prevented  a 
typical  hierarchy  of  urban  centers  from  developing  in  the 
region.   The  lack  of  an  integrated  transportation  netvor?>£ 
restricted  the  occupation  of  Amazonia  to  riverine  settle- 
ments strung  along  an  extended  linear  axis.   An  examination 
of  Manaus'  present  function  as  an  expanding  urbsr-  center* 
within  -chis   distorted  urban  pattern  serves  to  place  an 
apparent  atypical  development  in  its  proper  regional 
perspectiv?. ,   If  Manaus  is  still  dependent  upon  it3  fuocticn 
as  a  transportation  center,  it  is  also  important  tc  antici- 
pate how  Brasil's  aggressive  road  building  program  and   the 
partially  co'::ploted  Cuiaba-Porto  Velho-Manaus  road  vrill 
affect  the  city's  future  role. 

Methodology 

Prior  to  departing  from  the  United  States,  thi.s 


writer  reviewed  pertinent  materials  in  the  holdings  of  the 
Univez'Sity  of  Florida,  Col-umbia  university,  r.nd  T;ew  York 
City  Public  Library.   E.>.isting  published  materiel  en  /jrazcnia 
is  prir^arily  historical  in  nature  and  provides  an  oxcellent 
basis  for  analyzing  the  historical  development  of  Kanaus. 
Contenporary  materials,  hov:ever,  are  predor:inantlY  travelogue 
accounts  of  life  and  adventure  in  the  "green  hell"  of 
Amasonia. 

In  the  forefront  of  the  considerable  niunber  of 

studies  concerning  the  functions  of  cities  as  central  places 

2 
are  the  works  of  Clxristaller,  Losch,  Bsrry,  and  .H?.j?gott. 

C-tudios  of  central  places,  in  general,  demonstrate  that  in 

a  region  characterized  by  a  well-developed  hierarchy  of  urban 

centers  a  wide  variety  of  cities  would  exist.  Tho  functions 

of  these  cities  can  be  accurately  classified  according  to 

their  order  \-fithin  the  hierarchy.   The  vast  majority  of 

these  i3tu<l).es,  however,  concern  cities  in  developed  countries, 

either  the  United  States  and  Canada  or  Western  Europe.-^ 

Since  preliminary  research  revealed  the  absence  of  a  normal 

urban  hieri'.rchy  in   northern  Brazil,  this  writer  atter-'ipted 

to  determine  to  vhat  extent  the  findings  of  studies  carried 

out  in  developed  countries  applied  to  the  obviou&ly  unique 

case  of  H.?jisu.s. 

The  be-.'=:t  existing  study  of  urban  centers  in  Brsz-il 

■'-^  ^Jll^\I'2.   ^ii  ^''^'^£'   }^^'^8--"^^<  brasiP^eiro  (Evolution  of   the 
Brazilian  Urban  Network)  by  Pedro  F,  Gcigex*."^  Also  usnful 


for  this  particular  area  is  a  study  of  the  urban  organization 
of  /unazonia  prepared  by  Michel  Rochefort.   Even  more 
important  though,  is  a  recent  nationv/ide  study  prepared  by 
the  Brasiliaji  Institute  of  Geography  (IBG)  vhose  findings 
vere  published  in  1969.'   This  Brazilian  study  appears  to 
accurately  locate  Man.aus  in  relation  to  the  other  r,iajor 
urban  centers  of  Brazil;  but  it  is  lacking  in  details  on 
the  city's  regional  importance. 

The  on-site  research  efforts  conducted  in  Hanaus, 
thxTOUghout  Amazonia,  and  finally  in  Rio  de  Jpneiro,  evolved 
around  seven  major  topics:   the  establishment  and  growth  of 
the  city  to  its  present  stage  of  development;  the  existing 
trmisportation  netv;ork;  the  implementation  of  overland 
transportation  to  Manaus  and  its  possible  effect  on  the  city; 
bhe  influ.ence  of  the  city  as  a  service  center;  the  extent  to 
vrhich  K?jiaus  has  maintained  its  traditional  function  as  the 
import~ej-:port  center  of  the  interior;  modifications  in  the 
city's  historic  role  resulting  from  the  m.ove  tcward 
indvxstrialization;  and  finally,  an  attempt  to  evaluate  the 
citv's  m^esent  and  future  role  as  the  dominant  center  in 
VJestern  Amaaonia , 

Tic-Allziag   the  problems  involved  in  Ufiing  a  foreign 
language  to  conduct  research  investigatioras  in  an  anf&:uiliap 
culture,  this  xrriter  began  researching  in  the  libraries  of 
Manaus  vhiie  irproving  his  facility  for,  an<).  confidence  in, 
speaking  t.he  Portuguese  language.   Tho  Mejiaus  library  of  the 
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National  Institute  of  Arnasonian  Research  (Institute  Nacicne.1 
de  Pescuisas  Ai'iagrnia)  or  INPA,  as  it  is  ccBinonly  knovjn, 
contains  a  reasonably  ccir.plete  collection  of  works  concerning 
Arr:azonis..   A  thorcagh  review  and  exanination  of  their 
holdings,  hov;ever,  reconfirmed  earlier  beliefs  concerning 
the  lack  of  contemporary  published  data  on  this  region. 
Notable  exceptions  are  the  special  reports  being  prepared 
by  regional  and  local  organizations  for  limited  circulation. 
Two  of  the  most  important  of  these  organizations  are  SUDAK 
(Superintendencia  _do  Desenvolvimento  da  Amazonia),  a  federal 
agency  charged  vrith  coordinating  regional  developiiient,  and 
CODEAI'A  (Coraisaao  para  desenvolvinento  do  Estado  dG_  Air,azonas) , 
a  state  development  agency  for  Amazonas. 

The  department  of  statistics  for  the  state  of 
AiTiazonas  was  the  source  of  a  considerable  amount  of 
unpublished  economic  data  on  a  statev/ide  basis.   To  a  lesser 
extent,  comparable  offices  in  the  state  of  Acre  and  Pars' 
and  the  territories  of  Rondonia,  and  Roraima  provided  cii-jilsr 
information,   ?or  the  city  itself,  the  unpublished  records 
of  the  Port  of  'Taiiaus,  which  went  back  to  1953  j  vrere  v«ry 
useful.   Federal  and  state  agencies  in  ICanyuiS,  and  later  in 
Belem,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro  v:ere  extremely  cooperative  in 
providing  copies  of  specific  reports  prepared  for  liivated 
distribution  and/or  permitting  consultation  of  existing 
materials. 


It  Is  coraion  knowledge  that  the  reliability  of 
statistical  data  coming  froin  underdeveloped  countries, 
including  Brazil,  is  suspect,   TTeedlecs  to  say,  Kany  an 
hour  tediously  spent  copying  statistics  was  later  revealed 
to  have  teen  a  v;e.ste  of  time  when  conflicting  data  revealed 
glaring  inconsistencies.   Only  by  constantly  double  checking 
one  source  against  another  was  a  consistent  record  of 
statistical  data  compiled.  The  department  of  statistics 
in  Manaus  and  the  records  of  the  Treasury  Departmont 
(Hini5_terio  da  Fazenda)  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  proved  to  be  the 
most   consistently  reliable  sources  of  data.  When  this 
research  was  being  conducted,  statistical  infomaticn  on  the 
values  of  imports  and  exports  vras  only  complete  through 
1967.   That  is  the  year  most  frequently  referred  to  in  this 
study,  although  occasional  references  are  also  made  to  1966, 
and  1968.   The  reliability  of  statistical  data  presented 
herein  is  considered,  by  this  writer,  to  be  very  good. 

Interviews  were  a  particularly  valuable  source  of 
information.   Public  officials  and  private  businessmen  were 
quite  xdlling  to  discuss  their  particular  operation  and  how 
it  reluted  to  the  pr^cblems  and  prospects  of  development 
taking  place  on  the  cit;/,  state,  s.no.   regional  level.   Private 
individuals  from  all  strata  of  society  vrere  no  less  willing 
to  relate  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  life  in  Kanaus 
s.nd/or  in  one  of  the  small  coinmiinities  in  the  interior  of 
the  state.   Although  officials  and  businessmen  frequently 


provided  data  ci"  one  sort  or  another  during  an,  interview, 
the  informal  talks  v;ith  individuals  often  resulted  in.  a 
better  understanding  of  what  life  is  like  on  a  day-by-day 
basis  for  the  gr-eat  majority  of  Amazonian  society. 
Obviously,  for  an  accurate  and  comprehensive  view  of  tha 
situ8'.tion,  it  was  desirable  to  have  a  coi.ibination  of  as 
many  relevant  factors  as  possible. 

In  an  effort  to  accumulate  comparative  data,  visits 
were  made  to  the  other  administrative  centers  in  t^he  region: 
Porto  Velho,  Rio  Branco,  Boa  Vista,  and  Belera.   The  major 
urban  centers  in  the  state  of  Amazonas  were  also  vlglted. 
In  each  of  these  locations  local  leaders  were  interviewed, 
economic  data  and  records  were  consulted,  and  p.^rtinent 
material  was  recorded. 

Definitions  and  Terminology 

The  use  of  the  term  "Amazonia"  requires  tin  explicit 
definition  as  to  which  or  to  what  Amazonia  one  is  referring. 
In  its  broadest  sense  Amazonia  includes  the  northwestern 
half  of  Brazilj  eastern  Bolivia,  Peru,  and  Ecuador;  south- 
eastern Colombia;  and  southern  Venezuela.   In  a  more  specific 
sence  it  refers  to  a  certain  area  within  each  of  the  above 
countries.   The  general  location  of  this  study  is  in  Brazil's 
"Airjazonia,"  but  even  there  the  term  suffers  from  a  certain 
degree  of  smbiguousness .   Traditionally  it  included  the 
states  of  Anazonas,  Para,  and  Acre,  and  the  territories  of 
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Ar.apa,  RoraiF.a,  and  Rondonia.   In  1953,  the  fedc-re.l  govcrn- 

ncnt  established  a  regional  organization,  SPVEA  (Super in - 

tendente  do  Piano  de  Valorlazgao  Eccnonica  da  AKazoiiia) ,  to 

forrr.ulate  and  execute  a  coordinated  plan  for  the  economic 

development  of  the  entire  area.   According  to  the  law 

cre.s.ting  the  agency,  Ar-iazonia  is  defined  as 

the  States  of  Para  and  Amazonas;  the  Federal 
Territories  of  Acre,  Amapa'',  Guapore  (Rondonia), 
Fdo  Branco  (Roraima)  and  that  part  of  the  State 
of  Kato  Grosso  north  of  the  16°  parallel,  the 
State  of  Goias  north  of  the  13°  parallel;  p.nd 
the  State  of  Karanhao  west  of  the  kk'^   meridian.' 

Kuch  of  the  published  material,  including  the  census 

data  and  the  statistical  yearbook  of  Brazil  (Anuario 

Estat^stico  do  Brasil),  still  utilizes  the  traditional 

definition  of  Amazonia,  which  coincides  with  the  I^Torth 

Region  (Grande  Regiao  Norte),  a  geographical  and  sitatistical 

region  cominonly  referred  to  throughout  the  country.   The 

traditional  definition  does  not  include  the  portions  of 

Kate  Grosso,  Goias,  or  Karanhao.  These  areas  have  no  diroct 

relations  with  Kanaus,  and  consequently  do  not  p-rtain  to 

this  study;  Amazonia,  as  used  in  this  paper,  signifies  the 

political  entities  of  Am.apa,  Para'',  Amazonas,  Roraima,  Acre 

and  Rondonia.  See  Figure  2.   A  further  differentiation  of 

AtczopAs.   also  commonly  used  within  Brazil  refers  to  Eiistern 

AmaEOTiia  snd  Vestsrn  Airia^onia.   Eastsrn  .Ame.zonia  c^cnsists 

of  the  state  of  Para  and  the  torritor--/  of  Amapa,  while 

Western  Amazonia  includes  the  states  of  Amazonas  end  Acre 

ar^.-i  the  ter-ritories  of  Rondonia  and  Roraima. 
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A  foreigner  could  conceivably  acquire  the  ixripression 
that  BrasilianE  have  a  special  facility  for  formulating 
lengthy  titles  for  private  companies,  state  and  federal 
agencies.   Port\matGly,  most  of  these  titles  condonse  very 
well  into  a  pronouncable  acronym,  which,  of  course,  every- 
one uses.   Some  of  the  more  common  acronyms  vrhich  appear  in 
this  study  are  SUFRAIIA  (Superintendencia  da  Zona  Franca  de 
Nanaus ) ;  COPAK  (Companhia  de  Petroleo  da  AmaTionia) ;  and  the 
previously  mentioned  INPA;  CODEAI-IA;  and  SUDAI^,  V;hich 
officially  replaced  the  SPVEA  in  1966. 

Unfortunate  though  it  may  be,  the  words  "inflation" 
and  "Brazil"  are  almost  synonymous  to  many  people,  including 
a  considerable  number  of  Brazilians.  The  current  ir.onetary 
unit  in  Brazil  is  the  novo  cruzeiro  (NCr$)  which  is  equiva- 
lent to  1,000  cruzeiros  (Cr$)  or  old  cruzeiros  as  they  are 
comrnonly  called  to  distinguish  them  from,  the  new.   Unless 
othei-uise  indicated,  the  monetary  values  used  in  this  study 
are  -i3w  cruzeiros.  Throughout  1966,  the  official  exchange 
rat's  was  NCr$2.2  per  U.S.  $1.00.   In  February,  196?,  the 
nevr  cruzeiro  was  devalued  to  NCr$2.7  per  U.S.  ?t^l.00  and 
coiitinued  at  that  level  until  November  when  it  v;as  devalued 
to  KCr?3.2.   The  average  exchange  rate  for  196?,  was  NCr$2.7 
per  U.S.  Ol.OC.   In  1968 j  the  exchange  rate  began  at  i7Cr$3,2 
and.   held  that  value  until  July  whsn  a  succession  of  smaller 
devaluations  began  which  finally  reached  a  NCr$3»S  exchange 
ratt  by  the  end  of  the  ycar.*^ 
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The  term  "interior"  appears  freqviently  in  this  study 
and  therefors  requires  soi-ce  clax'if ication.   Pror,?  Belem  a 
trip  to  the  interior  means  anji-Jhcre  in  Anazonia,  including 
Kanaus.  In  Hanaus  "interior"  refers  to  any  place  in  the 
stat'3  or  region  outside  of  the  city  itself.   In  the  snaller 
conira'anities  it  is  used  to  indicate  any  other  less  inhabited 
location  inland,  upriver,  or  downriver  frcin  that  partic^jlar 
coD^nu.nity.   To  the  rural  peasants  scattered  along  the 
nuKiarous  rivers  of  Amazonia,  the  interior  is  just  outside 
the  door  of  their  thatched  hut. 
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SPORADIC  GRO^'.TH  OF  A  TROPICAL  CITY 
Historical  DevalopTnent 

As  a  former  outpost  and  subsequent  collecting  point 
for  tropical  forest  products,  the  fortunes  of  K&.naus  have 
sbbed  and  flowed  in  response  to  outside  stiir.uli  over  which 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city  seemingly  exercised  little  or 
no  control.   Dependence  on  an  economic  system  based  on 
collecting  instead  of  producing  repeatedly  resulted  in 
difficult  times  for  the  city  and  region.   This  "collecting 
mentality,"  which  still  dominates  the  regional  economy, 
originated  with  the  colonizers.  As  one  writer  characterised 
it,  "A  society  without  an  economic  conscience  da^/cloped  in 
Amascnia,  uncontrolled  in  the  process  of  life,  always  after 
the  easiest  v;ay  to  stability."   Instead  of  developing  a 
rational  system  of  agriculture,  pastoralism,  or  even 
industry,  "they  utilized  what  nature  delivered  to  them  in 
abujid£.nce,  generously."^ 

After  an  initial  two  hundred  years  in  the  bacl-csrater 
of  civilisation,  the  city  emerged  from  obscuvitj  en  a  surge 
of  prosperity  based  on   the  international  demand  for  rubber, 
a  native  product,   Un/jble  (or  unwilling)  to  compete  with 
rational  prcducr-ion  techniques,  the  economy  of  the  region 
soon  colls..p3ed  arid  the  prosperity  of  Manajs  quicV:ly  faded. 
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Rc^pid  decllae  and  stagnaticn  followed  the  Tinancial  collapse 
and  the  cjtj  sivlz   once  again  into   oblivion. 

The  raw  r.ater-ial  demands  of  VJorld  V.'ar  II  temporarily 
rejuvenated  the  c-conorny  of  the  region.   Since  then,  the  city 
has  experienced  a  pairifully  sloxv  oconos-iic  revival.   In  an 
atteirpt  to  stimulate  economic  development,  a  frse  zone  v;as 
established  in  Manaus  in  196?.   The  result  has  been  a  rene^red 
boom-tor'n  atmosphere,  reminiscent  of  earlier  days,  and  a 
groving  apprehension  that  it  may,  once  again,  te  a  short 
lived  prosperity. 

The  Forgottca  City  I669-I869 

The  increasing  Dutch  and  Spanish  intrusions  into  the 
Amason  region  during  the  mid-seventeenth  century  alarmed 
the  Portuguese  crovv-n  and  resulted  in  a  m.ove  to  protect  the 
Portugusse  claim  to  the  region  bordering  on  the  Rio  Negro, 
Accordingly,  in  1669,  a  fort  was  established  on  a  site  zKvee 
leagues  upriver  from  the  m.outh  of  the  Rio  Negro.   This  new 
bastion  of  the  FcrtT'guese  crovm  was  appropriately  nar&ed 
Fortgl6?&  de  Sao  Jo^_e  do  Ri_o  Negro . ^ 

Evidently  the  D^atch  and  Spanish  threat  to  the  area 
was  not  too  ?-:ricu3  because  the  Fortalesa  ds  Sa'o  Jose  do 
Rio  ITegro  never  axnountcd  to  anything  more  than  a  token 
military  es.tablisl\ment,   At  the  same  time,  however, 'it  Kas 
a  cent"r  froia  '■.'hich  the  Gcccr.psnying  Carrielite  pviects 
worked  to  Chris fcianisa  the  native  inhabitants.   A  historisji 
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of  the  city,  Kario  Monteiro,  says  tbat  the  soldiers  of  the 
fort  married  the  local  Indian  women  and  a  snail  community 
developed.^  In  177i;»  105  years  after  its  founding,  Lugar 
da  Barra,  as  it  was  then  comj.rionly  called,  consisted  of 
■'220  people,  including  the  vicar,  the  director  and  ten  vroraen 
more  than  ninety  years  old."-'  Four  years  later  (1778)  a 
visitor  described  the  inhabitants  as  consisting  of  "3^1- 
whites,  220  Indians,  and  2  Negro  slaves  er:plcyed  in  the 
manufacture  of  butter," 

By  1783*  the  old  fort  had  reached  such  a  stage  of 
deterioration  that  it  v;as  finally  ordered  disarrced.   At 
about  the  same  time,  the  seat  of  the  Capitancy  of  2ao  Jose 
do  Hio  Negro  was  transferred  from  Lugar  da  Barra  to  Barcelcs, 
approximately  five  hundred  kilometers  up  the  Hio  Negro. 
During  the  next  twenty-five  years  the  Capitancy  vrr,^;  returned 
to  Lugar  da  Barra,  transferred  back  to  Barcelos,  and  finally 
ended  up  in  Lugar  da  Barra  again  in  I808,   In  16^8,  by 
virtue  of  a  legislative  act  of  the  Para  asse-xibly,  the 
ccmr:unity  of  Lugar  da  Barra  became  a  city,  henceforth  to  be 
knovm  as  r/ne  city  of  Barra  do  Rio  Negro,   Two  years  later 
the  "rcvince  of  Amazonas  was  created,  and,  finally  in  I856, 

the  locality  of  Bsrra  do  Pio  Negro  changed  ito  designation 

■7 

to  the  ''City  of  Manaus." 

The    coiT:irjnity  gre'»;   very   slc.'ly.      In    I65O,    cfter 
almost   two  hundred  years,    it   only   contained    "about   3»^"'0 
inhabitants.''        Durin'?:    rhe   late    iSf^O's   living   conditions 
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in  the  city  deteriorated  seriously.   A  tcrr.porary  resident  in 
thG  city  at  that  time  stated  that: 

Barra  was  foriTierly  a  pleasant  place  of  residence, 
but  it  is  now  in  a  nost  v^retched  plight,  suffering 
from  a  chroriic  scarcity  of  the  rccst  necessary 
srticles  of  food.   The  attention  of  the  settlers 
was  formerly  devoted  al:T.ost  entirely  to  the 
collection  of  the  spontaneous  produce  of  the 
forests  and  rivers;  agriculture  v/as  consequently 
neglected,  and  now  the  neighborhood  does  not 
produce  even  mandioca-meal  sufficient  for  its 
own  consumption,' 

As  the  city  completed  its  first  tv:o  hundred  years, 

there  vas  no  indication  that  it  would  ever  be  anything  rcore 

than  Just  a  sleepy  little  tropical  village.   At  that  tiwe 

a  visitor  described  llanaus  as  "an  insignificant  little  town 

of  about  3,000  inhabitants"  with  "unpaved  and  badly  leveled 

streets,  low  houses,  and  cottages  of  most  primitive 

construction.    .    .    ."■'■^     That  description  soon  becarco   little 

more  than  an  unpleasant  memory  as  the  combination  of 

advantageous  location  and  international  demsjod  rov   rubber 

transformed  Manaus  into  a  modern  city  and  the  rubber  capital 

of  the  world. 

iBx  fiH^-xii  L"P_l^JLi  1870-1912 

Technological  innovations  and  political  decisions 
contributed  to  Manaus'  erergence  froni  obscurity.   In  1853, 
steaFshlps  vrere  introduced  into  the  Amascn  Vallej  and 
provided  a  "tremendous  stimulus  to  Ilanaos .   It  expanded 
trade  and  gave  the  city  the  opportunity  to  become  the 
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-I  "i 

transportation   center.'  No   less    important  v:a3    the    opening 

of  the   AT7;a:;on  River  to   the   rcerchant  marines   of   all   nations 

in  1866,   which  enabled  Nanaus    to  develop  direct   comriercial 
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connections  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

In  corfibination  with  the  favorable  political  cliinate, 
ixnproved  transportation,  and  deroand  for  a  regional  product, 
an  essential  factor  in  Manaus  '  rapid  rise  tc  po>;cr  and 
prosperity  was  the  advantageous  location.   Its  central 
position  in  the  Amazon  basin,  and  accessibilitj  to  the 
largest  ocean-going  vessels,  made  the  citj"-  an  idoa.l 
collecting  and  transhipment  center  for  rubber  on  it^  vay  to 
foreign  markets  and  for  the  supplies  needed  to  sustain  the 
rubber  tappers  (seringueiros )  in  the  interior.   The  city's 
excellent  natural  harbor  was  markedly  imiprovod  at  the  tur*n 
of  the  century  by  the  construction  of  modern  pori;  facilities , 
The  new  port  began  operating  in  1903  and  ga-'S  Kr.naus  "a 
great  advantage  over  Itacoatiara  and  other  rival  tovjns.''  -^ 

As  rubber  exports  and  demands  increased,  a 
corresponding  need  developed  for  new  sources  cf  labor  to 
explore  the  selva,  locate  new  rubber  trees,  r^arl:  rubber 
trails  ( 5£iJj\g'5^) »  and  collect  the  precious  liq-aid.   In 
lB77»  '''ihon   th»<  Ar.azon  basin  was  trying  to  attract  new  man- 
power, a  severe  and  prolonged  drc-aght  setx'led  on  the  i!:ore 
densely  populated  Northeastern  Brazil*   Refugees  from  the 
drought  were  enccuraged  to  eraigrate  to  the  Amazor.  baain  and, 
B.Z   Celao  Furtado  states. 
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OncG  tiae  nigpatcry  flovf  had  started,  it  became 
easier  tc  keep  it  under  way.   Interested  in 
eir,igration,  the  sovernirient  of  the  Airiazon  states 
organized  propaganda  sorvices  and  granted 
subsidies  fcr  costs  of  transportation.   In  this 
way  the  great  mgratory  current  was  formed, 
permitting  the  expansion  of  rubber  production 
in  the  Airiazon  basin.  .  .  .^^ 

Reliable  records  do  nor  exist,  but  it  is  estimated 

that  no  loss  than  a  half  million  people  were  attracted  to 

the  Amazon  basin  during  this  period.!^  Along  v;ith  the  flow 

of  iriirdgrants  from  the  Northeast,  who,  for  the  most  part, 

became  the  rubber  tappers  of  the  interior,  a  considerable 

nvj.ber  of  foreign  im^migrants  were  also  attracted  to  the 

urban  centers  of  Bele^  and  Manaus .   In  Kanaus 

Englishmen  set  up  the  tram  lines,  sanitary 
systems,  subfluvial  telegraph  lines,  telephone  lines, 
and  the  floating  docks.   Americans  built  the  water- 
works.  Germans  and  Englishmen  settled  as  big  exporters. 
Portuguese  established  them.selves  as  "aviadores," 
importers,  and  grocers.   Syrians  became  mostly    ^^ 
merchants,  itinerant  traders,  peddlers,  "regatcas. 
Italians  specialized  in  the  shoe  business,  but  most 
of  them  \-:eve   employed  as  unskilled  workers,  porters 
mainly.   Polish  girls  came  to  explore  the  prosti- 
tution business. 1° 

Manaus  was  not  transformed  from  a  ri>/f^r  village 

into  a  glittering  city  overnight,  in  spite  of  the  influjs 

of  new  inhabitants,  but  the  process  was  rapid  aiid  dramatic. 

In  1367,  the  city  contained  only  seveiity-f our  ccCTiercial 

establishments;  by  l869,  the  total  had  increased  to  two 

hundred  and  twelve;  by  1901;  there  were  sixty-two  businesses 

17 
exclasively  devoted  to  the  rubber  trace.  ' 
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ThG  boo:r.  reached  its  peak  in  1910,  v.'hen  the  city 

accurately  reflected  the  prosperity  and  good  tinjcs  brought 

en  by  the  deir.and  for  rubber. 

This  capital  cf  50,000  irJiabitsnts  V7as  bound 
together  by  a  steel  bend  of  fifteen  iidles  of 
electrical  railvr&y,  vfhose  streetcars  came   and 
went  fron  the  pra§a.   r:anaus  loudly  boasted  of 
all  the  amenitisa  of  any  European  city  of  sinilar 
size  or  even  larger.   An  excellent  system  of 
V'aterv.'orks ,  an  efficient  garbare  collection  and 
disposal  system,  electricity,  telephone  service, 
handsorr;e  public  buildings  and  comfortable  private 
residences  attested  to  the  modernity  of  the  cityel^ 

The  residents  were  justifiably  pi'oud  of  their  nodern 

citj  and  the  crovming  monument  to  its  position  as  a  center 

of  economic  and  cultural  importance  was  the  Kanaua  opera 

house.   Construction  of  the  impressive  structure  was 

completed  in  IS96,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  tv.'o  million 

1  o 
dollars. ■■■'   Located  on  a  hill  overlooking  the  city,  the 

hu£S  domed  theater  symbolized  the  city's  progresu  and 

achievem.cntse 

The  false  prosperity  of  the  Amazon  basin  was  based 

on  an  irrational  and  uneconomical  system  of  collecting  v;ild 

rubber.   Artificially  high  prices,  miaintained  by  increasing 

demand,  encouraged  tho  development  of  a.   planta'jion  system 

of  production,   unxortunately  for  />inazoniay  this  achievemiQnt 

took  place  in  I'alasia — not  the  Amazon  Vall.ey,   Once  the 

plantations  started  prodijcing,  they  quickly  dominatGd  the 

entire  market,   Tho  percentage  of  plantation-grown  Asian 

i-'ubber  on  the  ivorld  market  ''grow  frcn  0,3  in  1905  to  9.0  in 
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191G  to  67.6  in  1915.   Ey  1922,  plantation  rubber  accounted 
for  93.1  per  cent  of  the  sales. "20 

Once  it  began,  the  deTclcpment  of  >:anaus  was  steady 
and  drPFiatic.   Its  decline  vas  sudden  and  frightening.  As 
E.  Bradford  Burns  described  it 

In  Kanaus,  prosperity  be^an  to  give  way  to  panic  as 
the  historic  year  of  1910  dreu   to  a  close.  The 
frontier  activities  so  characteristic  of  a  bcom  tovm 
Eubqided.   The  docks  and  warehouses  would  deteriorate; 
the  banks  vrould  close;  foreign  merchants  vould  raove 
away;  the  opera  house  v;ould  fall  into  disrepair. 
Rubber  had  followed  a  course  marked  by  dyewood,  sugar, 
gold,  dia:nonds,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  cacao.   >:a_aaus 
took  its  place  beside  Olinda  and  Ouro  Preto.<^-L 

Depression  and  Stagnation  1913-19^2 

Rubber  had  so  dominated  the  regional  eccncir^y  that 
production,  commerce,  and  transportation  vere  aliaoot  solaly 
dependant  upon  this  single  product.  During  the  rush  to  take 
part  in  the  general  prosperity,  the  agricultural  areas  of 
the  Lover  Awazon  were  largely  abandoned  and  ''Manaos  and  th© 
rest  of  the  region  became  completely  dependent  on   foodstuff 
and  other  products  from  the  outside. "^^  With  the  collapse 
of  the  inflated  rubber  market,  commercial  activity  came  to 
a  standstill.   Banks  closed  their  doors  and  vrent  out  of 
bua:!ness,  "veil  settled  coromercial  houses  m  Kai^aos  went 
bankrupt;  and  msny  businessmen  became  impoverished  since 
they  dealt  on  a  credit  basis. "^^  Ths  effects  on  all  levels 
of   society  vere  imiaediate  and  severe. 

The  entire  system  of  rubber  production  operated  on 
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an  interwoven  network  of  credit.  When  the  market  failed 

and  credit  suddenly  disappej^red,  the  seringusiros  in  the 

interior  were  left  with  no  r.arket  for  their  rubber  and  no 

supplies  to  sustain  thein.  They  were  the  tragic  victims  of 

a  vicious  syster.  of  exploitation  which  kept  them  isolated 

in  the  jungle  and  forever  in  debt. 

Without  means  for  returning  hone  and  xmawere  of 
what  was  happening  to  the  world  rubber  economy, 
the  ini.grant  resigned  himself  to  staying.   Com- 
pelled to  eke  out  his  budget  through  local 
hxinting  axxd.   fishing  activities,  he  regressed  to  the 
most  primitive  formi  of  subsistence  economy--that 
of  the  man  living  in  the  tropical  forest.  .  ,  ,-h 

Many  of  these  impoverished  and  abandoned  rubber 
tappers  eventually  drifted  into  Manaus  seeking  emplo^nTenv-, 
"Pull  of  diseases,  mainly  beri-beri  and  malaria,  they 
contributed  to  the  high  index  of  mortality  in  the  city, 
becoming  at  times  a  burden  to  the  community,  "^-"^  They  also 
contributed  to  the  growth  and  outward  spread  of  the  city. 
Unable  to  pay  rent,  they  built  their  o^m  thatched  houses 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  city.   As  a  result,  "the  suburbs, 
which  up  to  that  influx  were  mainly  small  semi -rural 
eettlemsats,  bec&ne  important  residential  areas."    At  the 
same  time,  othor  refugees  from  the  interior  began  building 
their  houses  an.d  shacks  on  logs  and  rafts  in  the  river  and 
anchoring  them  in  the  barber.   These  eventually  constituted 
a  floating  city  (ci^ade  f  lubuonj^e )  of  tremendous  proportions 
that  continued  in  existence  until  the  mid  1960'3. 

The  effects  of  the  de-oression  that  settled  on  Manaus 
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in.  1913*  "Ore  long  and  severe,      With  x'ne   loss  cf  the  rubber 

n-.cnopcly^  the  reg5.onal  economy  gradually  returned  to  other 

native  products,  pririCipally t   tiraber,  essence  of  rosevood, 

Brazil  nuts,  tropical  fibers,  and  ariir:?.l  £:l:ins.   It  vras  a 

difficult  tine  for  the  region  raid  the  city.   As  one  writer 

put  it,  "rubbei'  chs-nged  Manaos  froi'o  a  poor  village  into  a 

inodern  city.   Since  the  boom,  it  has  had  a  hard  struggle, 

but  it  hns  rexr.ained  a  city."  ' 

V.'ith  fow  prospects  for  an  econoiric  rev'ival,  the 

city  stagnated  and  gradually  deteriorated.  In  19i|7>  a 

resident  of  I'anaus  described  the  changes  that  took  place 

during  this  period, 

There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  population  of  the 
whole  cit;'  since  the  boom,  but  there  has  been  an 
increase  in  poverty  as  v:ell.   Very  few  buildirjgs  and 
residencGE  have  been  constructed.  Travelers  vjhc 
visited  the  city  tvrenty  or  thirty  years  after  the  boos 
fcujv.i  it  ^3   it  was  or  even  v;orse,2o 

IM  Ili;:^:^  S±.  S.   ^-etropolls  19ij.3-1960 

The  oathreslz   of  V'orld  War  II  sxid   the  subsequent  loss 
of  the  Far  East  rubber  supply  once  again  focused  world 
attention  on  the  natural  reserve  of  rubber  lying  domant 
in  the  tr-opicsl  fcr-^sts  of  the  Atr.t.son  Valley,   An  emergency 
prograri  ves  initiated  by  the  United  States  to  develop  and 
•faaintain  a  new  supply  of  rubber.   The  P.u.bber  Developiccnt 
Corporation,  charged  wii;h  the  responsibility  of  maximizing 
rubber  production  on   a  Ghort-terir.  basis,  was  organised  by 


the  United  States   Goveriiinent  Bnd,   with  Brazil's   permission 
cjzd.  cooperation,    installed  in  Ar.azonia, 

A   public   h.ealtl-..  organization  called  SESP   (Servigo 
Esr'fecial   d_e   Saude    Fublaj: a )   was    jointly  founded  by   the    two 
countries    at    the    sario   time.      The  new  health  orgsjaization 
perforraed   an  essential    service   in  the  war  effort   to  e;:tract 
rubber  frcr.  Amazonia,      Its  primary  purpose  was   to  provide 
"iTiSdical  protection  to   the  producers   of   strategic   raw 
materials  "-the  rubber  gathers   in   the   Amazon  Valley."'^" 
Fortunately   this   program  never  completely  disappeared   cni 
it  is   still    the    only   organized  atteir.pt,    hou'ever  inadequate 
it  r^ay  be,  to   provide  r.edical   assistance    to   the   interior 
ininabiuants   of  this   vast  region. 

The   large   amounts   of  foreign  capital   chsiixieled  into 
the   local   economy   during   the    ISl+O's  had   a  revitalising 
effect  upon  Hanaus ,      The   increase   in  commerce   '^a:^    acccnpiinled 
by  a  new  ^.■^.ve   of   immigrants — rubber  collectors   £oiy  the 
interior-   and  m^erchants   hoping   to  tijr)i  a   quid:  profit  in   the 
city.      To   facilitate    transportation  to   c>ZjM  from  "che    city, 
an  Ai.i'jrican  c.ii^  base   was   built   on  the   outskirts.      It   later 
becair.e    the    cor;-;ercial   landing  strip   and  he3.ped  cstablisL 
llanauss    as    cji  aiv-traric-port   center,-' 

In   cor.;parii;cn    to   previous   periods    of   affluence,    the 
prosp'^rous    days-:    ot  tha    '//l+O's  vjere    rolacively  ihort   lived. 
After   the  war   cnc.od   it.  vas  no   lor^ger  neccr:sary  to   subsidi:-© 
high-ccst   rubber  production   in  Ar^azonia.      /another  marked 
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decline  in  the  local  rubber  industry  occuiTed.   This  tir.e, 
however,  the  city's  economy  did  not  corcpleteiy  collapse. 
An  initial  period  of  econoiTjic  read  jus  traent  was  follo'ced  by 
a  slovr  but  steady  tr"=:-nd  toward  industriali2;ation. 

According  to  a  local  econoir.ist,  there  was  sn  accumu- 
lation of  excess  capital  during  the  war~-a  result  of  the 
very  hich  prices  paid  for  rubber,   Follov.'ing  the  v.'ar  this 
capital  -i-'ss  invested  in  new  industry--priinarily  plants  to 
process  regional  products:   rubber-'n'ashing  factories,  Braasil 

nut  processors,  saw  mills,  tanneries,  brickyards,  an.d  roso- 
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v;ood  oil  distilleries,-^   Many  of  the  new  industrj.alists 

v;ere  rorsigners:   Portuguese,  Englisbjition,  Jews,  and 
BrasiliariS  from  other  states.   As  the  new  industries  survived 
the  initial  skepticism  and  even  prospered,  they  began  to 
dispel  the  widely  held  belief  that  "the  only  tb.ing  that  can 
flourish  in  Kanaos  Is  trade.  .  ,  ."^^ 

Plants  eqiiipped  to  handle  only  the  rudiment&ry 
processing  of  traditional  Atiiazonian  exports  v?er©  soon  followed 
by  coi^^pletoly  nevj  industries.   In  195l>  construction  started 
on  the  first  factory  of  a  na3c-^,nt  juts  Indus  try- -a  relatively 
new  crop  in  i^xaazcnia.   The  first  plant,  Bra  si  1  Juta,  began 
operating  in  19>'j.,  and  vras  follcxv'ed  by  increasingly  sophisti- 
cc.ted  plants  as  oth3r  industrialists  expanded  iz'ito  the  new 
fiold.^^ 

A  -major  move  tov;ard  divorsif icaticn  of  the  industry 
centered  in  I'anaus  caxno  with  the  coni^tructicn  of  an  oil 
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refinery,   A  srisll  refinsry,  initially  limited  to  5>000 
barrels  per  day,  it  began  processing  in  1956,  and  quickly 
became  the  principal  source  of  peti^oleum  products  for 
Anazcnia.-^^-  The  new  refinery  also  established  its  ov-ner, 
I.  B.  Sabba,  in  -che  vanguard  of  the  progressive,  new 
industrialists  of  Amazonas. 

The  new  industrial  grov;th  of  the  city  v/as  irjore  than 
matched  by  substantial  population  increases.   In  1910,  at 
the  height  of  the  rubber  boom,  I-Ianaus  was  estimated  to  have 
50,000  inhabitants.   The  collapse  of  the  rubber  market  was 
followed  by  an  exodus,  of  those  financially  able,  from 
Manaus  and  the  interior.   Thirty  years  later,  even  with  the 

influx  of  seringueiros  from  the  interior,  che  city  only 
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numbered  66,85ii..    The  economic  upturn  of  the  19l+0's 

renevred  the  flow  of  immigrants  and  by  1950,  tbe  city's 
population  had  expanded  to  110,678;  ten  years  later  it 
totaled  15I;, 014.0.-^ 

The  steadily  increasing  population  exerted  tremendous 
pressures  on  the  city's  infrastructure.   Virtuslly  untoi'.ched 
since  their  installeoion  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  these 
facilities  quickly  became  v/oeful'iy  inadequate  to  maet  the 
incrsased  demands,   Sovrer  ].ines  drained  only  the-  central 
core  of  the  city.   The  cit^r's  water  supply  flfr/ed  through 
a  jerry-built  system  which  primped  river  ■.-•ater  straight  into 
the  •.:atr.r  lines  in  a  futile  effort  to  k.^ep  up  vd  th  the 
demand.   The  city's  electricity  generating  plant  deteriorated 
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so  be.dly   that  the   electric   street   oars   had   to  be   discontinued 
in   the   late   1950 's    due    to  a  chronic   lack   of   power.      Privately- 
owned  gensratoi»s  vrere   standard  eqaipnent   in   all   factories, 
shops,    and  stores  vLich  required  a  constant  snd  reliable 
source   of  electricity.      By  I960,    the  situation  was   so 

desperate   that  residents    in  the    center  of  the    city  vrere  using 
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candles   for   illuiidnation  at  night. 

Contenporary   Monaus 

Site   and  Situation 

Located  eleven  kiloneters   above   the    jijincture   of   the 

Rio  ITegro   and  the   Solimoes   at   Latitude   3°08'o7"S.    and 

Longitude   60*^01 '3)4'''./.  ,-^     Kanaus   fronts    on  an  enor:nous  bay 

in  the    Kio  Negro*      This   combination   of   a  good  harbor  at   the 

convergence   of  two  major  rivers  and  central  location  within 

Amazonia  have  been  widely  acclaimed  as   the  basis   for  the 

city's    development.      In  the    l850'3,    Henry  Walter  Bates 

reflected  on  the   ciby's   advantageous   location 

The   situation   of   the   town  has  riany  advarxtagesj    tha 
climate   is  healthy;    there   are  no   insect   pests j    the 
soil   is   fertile   and  capable    of  grov:ing  all  kinds   of 
tropical   produce,    ;ind  it   is   near   the    fork  of   two 
great  navigable   rivers.      The   imagination  becorces 
excited  when   one   reflects    on  the   possible   future 
of  this   placo,    situated  near  the   centre    of   the 
equatorial  part   of  South  America,    in   the  ji-idst   of 
a  region  alnost   as   large   ar,   Europe,    .    .    ,39 

One  hundred  years   later  a  Brazilian  geographer, 

Aaiz   Nacib  Ab 'Saber,   credited  Hanaus '    development   to   ths 
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region's  exclusive  dependence  on  fluvial  transportation  and 
the  city's  "absolutely  privileged  geographic  situation,'  "*■ 
Another  explanation  for  Kanaus '  emergence  as  the  region's 
dominant  center,  instead  of  Itatcoatiara,  Parintins,  or  some 
other  equally  endowed  location,  was  put  forth  by  Michel 
Rochefort — -a  French  geographer.   He  attributes  the  city's 
present  importance  to  the  "appreciation  of  its  natural 
advantages,  during  the  golden  era  of  rubber,  vjhen  an  English 
corapany  there  installed  the  only  modern  port  of  the  region,""'' 

Form  and  Internal  Structure 

Spreading  over  the  rolling  terra  firr;-a  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rio  Negro,  Ilanaus  is  vrell  above  the  ejimial 
inundations  that  occur  in  this  region.   The  urban  area, 
though,  is  heavily  dissected  by  small  tributaries  {if_e.vs.p-^s) 
of  the  Pvio  IJegro.   Some  of  the  smaller  igarapes  were  filled 
or  covcrsd  as  the  city  grew,  but  for  the  larger  ones,  vhich 
are  tv<jsis formed   from  a  small  stx-oam.  in  the  dry  season  into 
a  sx-Jollen  torrent  in  the  rainy  season,  such  action  is 
impossible.   Even  though  they  are  bridged  by  the  city's 
principal  streets,  these  igarape's  effectively  separate  the 
central  core  of  the  city  from  the  outlying  neighborhoods 
(baii;;ros_) .   These  outlying  bsirros  vjith  their  difficulty 
of   sccess  and  lack  of  facilities  constitute  the  f avelas  of 
Kansus,  v;here  the  new  migrants  from  the  interior  build  their 
thatch  huts. 
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Like  every  other  cortirrjunity  in  the  Ar-azon  Valley, 
Kariaus  is  oriented  toward  the  river.  The  waterfront  and 
port  facilities  are  still  the  terminal  point  of  the  city's 
life  line.   Regional  products  depart  from   thc-.t  point  vjhile 
food  end   manufactured  goods  for  the  city  and  region  enter 
there.   Lacking  an  alternate  supply  line,  the  central 
market  place  and  wholesale  business  establisluaents  continue 
to  concentrate  near  the  waterfront.   The  central  business 
district  extends  northward  from  the  vjholecale  area  and  is 
itself  only  slightly  removed  from  the  port  area. 

As  late  as  1966,  the  waterfront  area  of  Manaus  was 
the  site  of  a  vmique  neighborhood  called  the  cidade 
flutuante.   It  bsgan  in  the  1920' s,  following  the  collapse 
of  the  rubber  boom.   Individuals  no  longer  able  to  sup-port 
their  familes  reduced  living  expenses  by  constructing  houses 
on  logs  floating  in  the  river.   From  the  1920 's  onward  the 
neighborhood  continued  to  grow  as  new  people  migrating  to 
Kanaus  follovred  the  example  of  their  predecessors.   A  study 
of  the  "city"  in  I96L1.,  reported  more  than  9>000  inhabitants.'^^ 
In  addition  to  ths  residents,  the  "city'-  boasted  "stores, 
barSf  offices,  boat  repair  shops,  pharmacies,  night  clubs, 
an  ice  plant,  electricity,  piped  water  cad  telephones.  .  ,  . 
Aware  of  the  '/C'ry  real  navigational  hazard  caused  by  the 
continuously  expanding  "city"  and  anxious  to  eliminate  a 
serious  sanitation  problem  and  eyesore,  the  city  and  state 
government  and  the  Captain  of  the  Port  cf   Manaus  joined  to 
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force  its  removal.   By  1963,  the  ice  plant  and  aeveral 
floating  service  stations  v^cre  £.11  that  remained  of  a  once 
active  "floating  city." 

The  most  desirable  residential  areas  in  Manaus  are 
interspersed  with  and  clustered  around  the  downtown  area  of 
the  city  and  in  the  adjoining  northeastern  area.   A  separate, 
exclusive  suburb  has  also  developed  in  Adrianopolis,  a 
bairro  in  the  more  elevated  northeastern  section  of  the 
city.   Two  largo  igarapes  parallel  the  central  urban  area 
on  the  east  and  west  and  effectively  separate  that  part  of 
the  city  from  the  less  desirable  residential  areas  on  the 
opposite  side. 

In  gross  numbers,  the  residences  are  evenly  divided 
between  the  central  area  and  the  outer  zone  across  the 
igarapes  to  the  east  and  vjest.   The  state  Secretary  of 
Health  took  a  special  census  in  196?  Kliich  enumerated 
ij-3»556  houses  in  the  city,  v/ith  2?, 355  (51  pei*  cent)  in  the 
surrounding  outor  zone.  Houses  were  classified  in  five 
general  categories  i   (1)  two-jjitorj  tile  roof;  (2)    one-story 
tile  roof;  (3)  one-story,  palm- thatched  reef:  ();)  collective-- 
containing  Kore  than  one  faruilyj  end  {$)   under  corstruction. 
The  final  tabulation  listed  only  9.2  per  cent  of  the  houses 
as  category  ona  (roughly  equivalent  to  good  housing);  lj.9,6 
per  cent  as  one-story  tile  roof;  37. '9  por  cent  as  palra- 
thatched  houses  (very  poor  housing);  1,6  per  cent  as 
containing  more  than  one  faiaily;  and  1  =  7  psi"*  cent  in 
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construction.  The    outer  residential   sone   contained  75 

per  cent   of  the    houses   with   thatch  roofs   and   only  l\.0  per 
cent   of    the   cno-story  tile   roof  horaes.^-' 

Inadeq-ciate   and   insufficient  hoiising   is   a  serious 
problem  throughout  Brazil.      In   a  nationwide   effort   to 
improve   living  conditions    the   federal  government  created 
the   National  Housing   Bank   (Banco  ITacional   de   Eabitagaq) 
to   help  finance   lov/-cost  housing.      A  special  company  was 
organized  at   the    state    level   to  receive  national   funds   and 
to  have   responsibility  for  their  application  v/i thin   the 
individual   states.      In  Amazonas   CCHAB-Am    (CoTcpanhia  de 
Habitagab   de  Amazonas )   was   formed  in   I967   to  help   alleviate 
the   generally   poor  housing  conditions   that   exist  in  I-ianaus 
and   other  urban    centers   in   the   state. 

The  nev7  company  londertook  as   its   primary  task  the 
construction  of   10,Li.9l4.   lov;-cost  houses    in  Manav.s    during   the 
five-year  period   1968-1972.      The  new  houses  v;ill   be  built 
in   a  nujiiber  of   hoiasing  projects   around    the   pei'iphery    of   the 
city.      Each  project   is   to  be    about  equally  divided  into 
one;    two,    and  three   bedroom  hom.es.      The   houses   are   very 
compact  and  tire   crsjrjned,  barracks   style,    into   small  areas 
v;ith  virtually  no   yard.      The    lai'gest  homos,    three  bedrocks, 
have  fifty-two   square  mo  tars    of  floor  space    (about   5lO 
square   feet),    and   the    sir.allest  plan  encloses   thir'cy-tv/o 
square   meters    (about  31l|  square  feet).      As    small    as   they  are, 
tho   laot   that  they  have  water,    electricity,    sanitary 
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facilities,    solid   walls,    ejid   a  ^ood  roof,   mckes    them  a 
tremendous   inproverient   over  rtianj  of   the    city's   existing 
houses,^ 

The  new  hoTTies   are    sold  through  a  tvrenty -five -year 
financing  plfJi  v:ith  monthly  payirxents    of  NCr$30   or  NCr$35. 
Monthly  payiiients   are    in  current   prices;    if   the  rate   of 
inflation  is    20  per  cent   a  year,    the    ixidividual 's   paynenta 
are   automatically  increased  by  that   amount.      Families  with 
children  have   first  preference   in  buying  these  homes. 
Families   that    already  own   a  house   elsewhere   in  the   city, 
hoKever,   are   not   eligible.      To  be   eligible    to  buy  one   of 
these   low-cost   horics,   the  man   of   the   family  cannot   be 
earning  m^ore   than  three   times   the  minimium  salary- -'which  was 
NCr$91  at  that    time. ^7 

Construction  of  the    first  project   actu.ally  began   in 
1967,    and  by  April   of   the  following   year  nsv;  occupants   were 
already  m^ovlnr   into  the   609   houses    in  the  first   two  completed 
projects,      vfork  \.'as  well   under  v:ay  on  a   third  project   and, 
if   the   mom.entum  can  be  maintained,    there   is    a   distinct 
possibility  that   the    original   goals  may  be   obtained. 
Similar  projects   scheduled  for  construction  in  four  interior 
cities,    although  on  a  much  sm.ailer  scale,    are   already  in    the 
planning   stages. 

At  first  glance  Manaus   s.ppears   to  be   expanding   in 
all  dir'-ctions,      Ne-w   thatch   houses   seemingly  sprout   OYor- 
night   in    the   rural-urban   fringe   encircling   the    city   as    the 
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flow  of  migrants  deserting  the  interior  continues  to  augment 
Hanaus  '  natural  growth  rate.   A.  mixture  of  public  and  private 
landholdings  surroviid  tho  city.   Some  now  residents  join 
existing  groups  already  renting  their  homesites;  others  squat 
on  public  lands  or  private  holdings  belonging  to  absentee 
owners.   In  the  latter  case,  the  residents  often  hope  to 
occupy  the  land  long  enough  to  establish  a  legal  claim  after 
fifteen  years  of  occupancy.   Some  ere  successful;  more  often 
though,  they  end  up  paying  rent  or  being  evicted  froi.i  one 
temporary  location  to  another. 

In  reality,  the  city  is  expanding  in  two  directions — 
east  and  went.   The  Rio  Negro  obviously  prevents  expansion 
south  of  the  city  and  the  area  due  north  is  preeiiipted  by 
recreational  use.   The  northern,  zone  is  dissected  by  numerous 
small  igarapea  ^^'hich  are  popular  for  weekend  bathing  and 
recreation.   A  portion  of  tlie  er-'?sa  is  dsvotod  to  public 
facilities,  but  the  majority  of  it  is  ov:ned  by  the  various 
private  social  clubs  that  dominate  social  life  and  recreation 
in  the  city.   So  far,  this  recreation  zone  has  continued  to 
be  an  effective  buffer  against  a  northern  expansion  of  the 
urban  area.   Growth  to  the  west  of  thy  city  is  also  restricted 
by  a  military  zone  and  public  facilities  such  as  the  city 
water  supply  line  and  reservoir.   Consequently,  urban 
exppxision  in  this  area  is  less  significant  than  it  is  toward 
the  east. 

The  northeastern  section  is  experiencing  the  fastest 
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grov'th  rate,   and  every  indication   is    that   the   city  vdll 
continye   to  gr-ov;   in  that   direction.      West  and   slightly  south 
of  the   city  is    the   airport  with  the   in-between  area  already 
well  settled,      Ditcing  the   latter  part   of   1968,    a  large   area 
northeast   of   the    airport  was    designated  as    en  industrial 
zone,   vith  the    objective   of   consolidating  new   industry   in 
one   area   instead  of  throughout   the   city  as   is   presently  the 
practice.      The   proximity   to  employment   offered  by  tho    lightly- 
populated  area  between   the   new  industrial   zone   and   the    city 
makes   it   a  logical    area  for  future  urban   expansion.      New 
state   and  federal   construction   on   the   northeastern  fringe 
of   the  city  is   also   encouraging  develcprient   in  that   direction, 
A  nevi  center  for   the   r.tete  Secretary  of  Agriculture  was 
corapleted   in   that  area   in  1968.      Other  sites   in  the    same 
vicinity  are    already  being  prepared  for   a  new  University 
City  and  for  a  new  INPA  research  center.     With  the  ri^er  to 
the   south,   a  buffer  sons   on  the  north,   ajid  restrictions   to 
the   v/est,   the    only  area   close   to   the   city  with  a  major   growth 
potential   is    the  northeast. 

The   C^i_y2_!^  Iri-fr  p.s  true  tare 

Msnaus   experienced  a  period    of  rapid  xix-'casi   growth 
during  the    19^0 *s   and   1960's.      The    city's   services   v/ere 
antiquated   in  the   19^0 's   f.nd,    if  it    did  nothing  else,    the 
expansion   focused  attention   en   the    desperate   situation  in 
the   city's   \itilities,    transportation,    educational   system. 
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and  public  facilities  in  general.   Viev?ed  collectively, 
the  deficiencies  in  the  inf rastmicture  appear  almost 
insurmountable,   Irr.proveir,ents  are  invariably  long  awaited 
and  often  inadequate  and  outdated  when  implemented.   Acccm- 
plislur.ents  are  being  achieved  through  a  series  of  programs, 
but  they  continue  to  be  heavily  outweighed  by  the  continuously 
increasing  demands, 

V/ith  more  than  SO   per  cent  of  the  city's  population 
living  across  the  two  major  igarapes,  en  acute  problem  of 
accessibility  exists.   For  the  inhabitants  of  the  '.-.'est  side 
of  the  city,  there  is  only  one  bridge  across  the  barrier. 
To  get  to  or  from  that  section  of  the  city  reqxiires  a  long 
round-about  trip.   The  other  six  bridges  in  the  city  cross 
the  igarapes  on  the  east  side  of  tciin.   The  largest  of  these, 
a  metal  structure  across  the  Igs.^aj"'e_  dos  Educandos ,  noi'mally 
provides  access  between  the  dovmtcwn  area  and  the  airport. 
This  bridge  was  declared  untafo  tvro  years  aj^o  and  closed  for 
repairs—it  is  yet  to  reopen.   Again,  a   long  out  of  the  way 
trip  is  necessary  to  get  from  one  of  the  largest  urban  areas 
cf  the  city  to  the  downtown  area.   The  need  for  new  bridges 
to  fs.cilitate  intraurban  transportation  is  very  real. 

Since  streetcars  were  discontinued  in  the  early 
1950' s,  due  to  a  shortag;e  of  electricity,,  buses  hsve  provided 
the  bulk  of  the  city's  transportation  system.   The  standard 
city  bus  consists  cf  a  Iccall;, '-constructed  wooden  body 
attached  to  a  truck  frarr.e--with  a  twenty-five  to  thirty 
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passenger  seating  capacity.   Buses  ar-e  privately  owned  and 
only  minirr.ally  regulated  by  the  city,  and  drivers  are 
usually  paid  on  a  percentage  basis.   The  result  is  an 
aggressive  systeri  where  each  driver  tries  to  beat  his 
cc^ipetitors  to  the  next  stop  while  he  overloads  his  own 
vehicle  in  order  to  carry  every  possible  passenger.   Racing 
is  the  norm  and  accidents  are  coiranon.   Bus  routes  and 
vehicles  are  concentrated  along  the  city's  xnajor  arteries 
v;hich  connect  the  larger  neighborhoods  and  the  dowitown 
area.  The  poorex"  outlying  bairros,  which  desperately  need 
the  service,  are  infrequently  and  irregularly  visited — if 
at  all. 

The  city's  transportation  systeFa  is  ccinpleTnented  by 
a  considerable  nur.ber  of  taxicabs,  Kcst  of  the  taxis  are 
privately  owned  Volkswagen  sedans  v;ith  the  front  passenger 
seat  removed.   The  city  also  regulates  taxi  fare-a  and 
requires  that  all  cabs  be  metered.   As  they  are  everywhere, 
taxis  in  Manaus  are  concentrated  in  the  downtown  area.   Taxi 
fares  are  reav'^onabls,  except  for  the  tourist  arriving  at  the 
airport  whore,  for  sorie  inexplicable  reason,  the  F'.eter  is 
always  cut  of  ordei'-  fcr  the  trip  into  tow^n  and  the  standard 
fare  is  custornarily  tripled  or  quadrupled. 

The  read  situation  in  Kanaus  is  slowly  but  steadily 
improving.  The  local  refinery  does  not  produce  asphalt,  and 
stone  suitable  for  road  surfacing  is  a  scarce  co:-arcdity  in 
this  area.   As  a  consequence^  road  building  materials  have 
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to  be  shipped  in  at  considerable  expense.   In  the  central 
part  of  the  city^  streets  were  paved  with  stone  during  the 
rubber  boom  days.   Kost  of  these  stones  caine  frora  Europe 
as  ballast  in  chips  ajid  they  were  put  to  good  use  in  Kanaus, 
Since  then  the  main  streets  in  the  downtown  area  have  been 
asphalted,  as  have  the  major  roads  connecting  the  city  to 
the  airport  and  other  outlying  areas,  such  as  Ponta  Nejjra, 
a  popular  beach  on  the  Rio  Negro,   Most  of  the  downtown 
side  streets  still  retain  their  original  stone  paving. 
After  more  than  fifty  years  of  use  they  still  provide  a 
rough,  bouncy  ride.   Away  from  the  center  of  the  city,  most 
Of  the  side  streets  are  unpavedj  the  user  is  liberally 
coated  with  red  dust  in  the  dry  season  and  plenty  cf  red  luud 
when  it  rains. 

The  city's  growth  rate  has  continued  to  frustrate 
attempts  to  install  adequate  new  service  facilities  or  to 
expand  existing  facilities.   The  crisis  with  the  city's 
ancient  sta an-;- driven  generators  in  the  1950 's  finally  led 
to  the  installation  of  a  now  22,i?00  Iciloiiratt  therpo-electric 
generator  in  1962,   As  it  Wi.3  originally  planned,  the  new 
generator  vfould  be  ablo  to  xn-set  expected  demands  until  some- 
tirce  during  the  r/Id  1970's,  when  its  capacity  v;oulu  be 
increased.   The  original  projecticn  turned  cut  to  bs  somewhat 
optimistic  ss  continuously  increasing  demand  began  to  over- 
take increases  ia  production.   In  the  three-year  period 
ending  on  December  31,  1967?  the  city  electric  company  added 
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!4-,195  new  consumers  and  increased  its  ssle  of  kilowatt  hoxirs 
by  1^.3  per  csnt.^^  The  magnitude  of  the  potential  mrket 
still  not  being  serviced  was  indicated  in  a  study  conducted 
in  1966,  which  reported  that  only  69  per  cent  of  the  city 
residences  had  electricity  at  that  tiine.*+^ 

By  the  end   of  1968,  tho  electric  company  was  forced 
to  initiate  a  program  of  modified  rationing.   Public  lighting 
in  the  stree-cs  and  city  parks  was  shut  off  in  a  different 
section  of  the  city  each  evening  in  order  for  the  company  to 
meet  consumer  demands.  ?lesiz   were  also  made  to  purchase  and 
install  another  7,500  kilowatt  generator  to  boost  production. 
'One  of  the  arguments  presented  in  the  decision  to  establish 
an  industrial  zone  was  that  a  separate  generating  plant 
would  be  built  for  the  zone  with  the  single  purpose  of 
supplying  industrial  need^ .      3y  attracting  industry  to  the 
industrial  zone,  the  city  plant  is  expected  to  be  able  to 
m.eet  the  continuing  demands  for  &lectrdcity-~after  the  new 
generator  is  installed. 

The  city's  sewage  system,  or  rather  lock  of  a  system, 
has  always  b3en  a  serious  problem.   At  the  turn  of  the 
century,  when  X;inaus  really  developed,  two  large  igarapes 
that  cut  through  the  center  of  the  city  were  drained  and 
enclosed  for  use  as  storm  drains.   These  drains  empty  into 
the  Rio  Negro  directly  londer  the  port  facilities.   The  city's 
only  attempt  to  build  a  sewage  system  vjas  foiled  in  1911, 
when  the  local  populace  went  on  a  rampage  and  burned  the 
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equipment  and  partially  coiri.pleted  works  of  an  English 
company  with  a  concession  to  install  and  operate  such  a 
system. ^^ 

Following  the  subsequent  departure  of  the  English 
company,  it  became  corcnion  practice  for  the  residents  of  the 
central  part  of  the  city  to  connect  their  sewsr  lines  to 
the  storm  drain  systein.   That  practice  has  continued  to  the 
present  day.   The  resulting  foul  smell  which  emanates  froai 
the  drains  at  certain  locations  has  caused  them  to  be  nick- 
named the  "wolf's  mouth"  by  the  local  people.   The  highly 
polluted  waters  that  surround  the  port  faciliti&s  are  a 
secondary  result. 

At  least  the  residents  in  the  central  part  of  the 
city  are  able  to  utilize  a  mekeahift  sewage  system.   The 
other  residents  of  the  city  are  not  so  f oi^'tui^ate ,   In  1966, 
it  'fas  reported  that  23  per  cent  of  the  city  i-^sidcnts  were 
connected  to  the  m.akeshift  systenj  2S   per  cent  had  septic 
tanks,  and  the  remaining  52  per  cent  utilized  other 
f  acilities  .- ■'•   It  is  coivnj'.nn  practice  for  residents  bordering 
on  the  numerous  igarapes  that  wind  through  the  city  to  drain 
their  raw  sewage  directly  into  the  open  channel.   Conse- 
quently, the  igarapes  aix  pref^ently  little  better  than  open 
sev;er3,   Tho  lack  of  a  sewage  system  also  results  in 
pollution  of  the  subterranean  water. 

Like  almost  every  other  facility  in  the  city,  the 
water  system  was  origins-lly  built  during  the  rubber  bocBi. 
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Initially  the   system  was  well    cons tru.c ted  aiid  provided  for 
the  filtering,  and    treatraont   of   the   riter  water  before   it 
reached  the   consumer.      In  the    ensuing  years,    the   system 
gradually  deteriorated;    the   filtering  and   treatFient  procesr.es 
v;6re   the    first  parts    to  prove   inadequate  and  v:ere   bypnssed. 
For  a  number  of   years   the  water  h&s   been   purcped  from  the 
Rio  !7egro,   viest   of   the    cityj    into  the   reservoir   find   from 
there   into   the    city   line.      The   first  major  rcodificaticn 
of  the   original  systeitn.  v;as   made   in  1950*    v;hsn  SESP   substi- 
tuted modern  electric  pvr.ps   for    the   original  steam-driven 
pur-ps.      At  the   sanie   time   SES?   laid   a  trunk  line    from  the 
reservoir   to   the   large   residential  area   across   the   igarape 
to   the  east  of    the    city.-' 

As    the    city  continued  to  grovr,   new  lines  v;sre   laid 
in  a  haphazard  fashion  vjithout  benefit   of   a  master  plan   for 
rational   expansion.     Water,   being   an  absolute   necessity,   was 
miade    available    in  new  neighborhoods    faster   thaio    any  other 
city  service.      In   I966;    75.2   ner  cent   of   the    city^s 
residences   had  v.'ater  piped  into   the  house;    l5.t>  per  cent 
had  shallow  ';c-.lls;    7.6  per  cent   drew   their  water  from  rmblic 
faucets;    and  1.6   per  cent    collected  rain  water.    ' 

Again,    the   public   faeilttios  were   overt£_zed  by   a 
grov.'ing  population*      The    old   lines    deteriorated  and  developed 
leaks.      In  the    dry   seasons   vvhen   temperatures    scar  to   their 
yearly  peak,    the   :;yct£n  cennot,  keep  up  v.ith   demands   and 
y;ressure   drops   until   only  a  trickle   of  v/ster   is   going   through 
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the  lines.   During  the  dry  season,  it  is  quite  comition  for 
the  water  lines  to  be  without  pressure  day  after  day. 
Pressure  builds  up  during  the  early  hours  of  the  inorning, 
but  it  dissipates  rapidly  after  the  day  begins. 

In  a  detomined  effort  to  keep  sone  pressure  in  the 
lines  during  the  siiiruner  of  1968,  the  city  water  department 
sent  crev;s  thi'^oughout  the  city  with  orders  to  disconnect 
any  self -installed  clandestine  connections  and  those  whose 
water  pay:T.ents  v/ere  delinquent.   It  v/a3  a  hopeless  effort 
and,  needless  to  say,  the  '/ater  pressure  was  not  restored, 
Wiien.   the  pressure  is  low,  water  fr-om  the  subsoil  seeps  back 
into  the  lines.   The  contaiTiinaticn  resulting  fror.  a  non- 
existent sewage  system  in  turn  pollutes  the  drinking  v/ater.-'^ 

Replacing  the  present  conglomeration  Viith  a  Kodei^a, 
adequate  x<rater  system  is  one  of  the  city  and  state's  top 
priorities.   Accoi-aing  to  preliir.inarj-  studies  the  entire 
system  v^ill  have  to  be  replaced — vrhir/n  is  a  raajoi'  undertaking 
in  such  a  large  city.   Indications  are  that  the  mid  1970 's 
are  the  earliest  that  the  new  system  cculd  be  operational. 

In  marked  contrast  to  the  other  major  city  services, 
the  telephone  compcaiy  of  Kanaus  does  not  date  from  the  days 
of  the  i^ubbor  boom.   In  193'-,  the  Para  Telephone  Company 
v;a3  grsjited  a  thirty-year  contract  to  provide  telephone 
service  in  the  city.   Tho  company  originally  had  a  maximum 
installed  capacity  of  2,000  connect  ions --pi  as  extensions  .■^- 
In  1967,  in  a  city  with  more  than  200,000  inhabitants,  the 
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Para  Telephone   Cor.psny  still  niaintained  a   2,000   line 
capacity. 

In   1965,    CAI-'TEL   ( Ccnpanhia  Ariazonense   de   Tele- 
c or^un i c a g oe 3  )   was   forir.ed  to   replace  the   existing  company 
when  its   contract   expired  in  1968.      The  new   coxripeny  cornrt-enced 
the    task  of   installing   a  completely  new  telephone   system  in 
1967.      Facilities  v;ere   installed   to  provide    an  initial 
capacity  for   10., 000   connections — \jith  space  for  expanding 
to   20,000   as    demand  increased.      By  March  of   1963,    CAKTEL 
had   installed   2,000   cormercial  and  3,600  residential    tele- 
phones,-'"      Tn   October  of   that   saroe   yerr^    the    coKpaiiy  was 
already  making  plans  for   the  aco.uisition  of    the   additional 
equiprisnt  necessary  for  expansion   to  maxiiiiiim  capacity. 

The  nost  adequately  handled  city  service,    at  the 
present   time,    is   the    removal   and  disposal    of  garbage.      The 
fact   that  the   city  has    two  systems,    a  natural  system  and  an 
artificial   one,    is   undoubtedly  the  reason  for  its   remarkably 
good  recoi'd  in  such  an  iamortant  area  of  city  sanitation. 
The  artificial  system   is  maintained  by   the   city  goverr.jnent 
and  consists   of   a  nightly  pick  up,    six  nights   a  week,    of   all 
garbage   in  the   city-      It   is   true   that   -some   stretches  may  be 
overlooked  two   or  three  nights   in  a  row,    especially  if  they 
are   in  an   outlying  neighborhood;    but  the    overall  record  of 
the  night   crew's   service   is   quite  good.      M?jnaiis    also  has   a. 
vQT-j  active   natui-al   i-'emoval   system.      The    city^s   large 
population  of  buzzards   makes   the  rounds  every  morning  picking 
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up    any  leftovers  fron   the  night  crew.      Tlie   buzzards   are 
always   on   duty  and   their  constant  policing  keeps    the    streets 
reiTiarkably  clear  of  refuse    during  the   day. 

Public  Fg-cilities 

A  grovjing  population  exerts   pi-essures    on  city 
facilities   for  the    living  and  for   the    deed.      Hanaus '   main 
cemetery,    an  extensive   area   in  the  northern  section  of   the 
city,   reached   its    absolute   capacity  in   October   of  1968,    and 
was   subsequently  closed   to  further  burials  i.      Faced  with 
another   crisis   for  vfhich  it  T/as  unprepared,    the   city  govern- 
Rent   arranged  a    tfeiTiporary   solution  while   it  hurriedly  worked 
to  arrange   an  adequate  new   ceraetery  for   the    city.      In  the 
meantime,   nei^'  burials  ivore    directed   to   ti/o  sirall  neighborhood 
cemeteries   in  the   outlying  bairros    on  the   east   and  v;est   sides 
of   the   city.      lb  \<03  finally   decided   to  sot   aside    a  sufficient 
area  for   a  nevr  cemetery  on   the  northeastern   fringe   of  the 
city,   near  the  new  state   Secretary  of   Agriculture   facilities. 

One   aspect   of   city  development   that   rseems    to  have 
kept   pace  v;ith  the   city's   growth  is    tb.e   pcpaj.ar  practice   of 
creating  new  parks    (pr&Qas ) ,      The    city  has    a   large  nurrbcr   of 
pragas    and,    in  the    prc-television  society  of  Kanaus,    they 
still   retain   their   traditional  popularity   -and  are  heavily 
frequented,      Duri?ig  the    day    their  shade  provides   a  welcome 
respite   frow  the   hot   equatorial   sun.      In   the    evenings    the 
pragas   are   popular  as   a   ccol  place   to   sit  and  visit,   while 
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observing  the  night  life  of  the  city  eoid  waiting  for  the 
houses  to  cool  off.   The  largest  and  best  rriaintained  pra^aa 
are  in  the  center  of  the  city.   One  of  the  Kost  attractive 
is  the  Praca  de  Saudade  in  the  "better"  residential  area 
Just  north  of  the  coranercial  zone.   The  Praga  de_  S aud e »  en 
the  hill  at  the  north  end  of  the  central  coimrjercial  area, 
and  the  Praca  Cg\:alQ0  Cru2„  which  surrounds  the  "'cathedral" 
between  the  dovmtown  area  and  the  port  of  Kanaus,  are  also 
vary  popular. 

The  old  Opera  House,  or  Air;azonas  Theater,  as  it  is 
nov<  called,  continues  to  function  as  a  public  center  for 
corr^aimity  events.   The  theater  has  been  renovated  three  tirrioS 
in  the  past  sixty  year3--ar..'ays  with  the  objective  of 
maintaining  it  as  nearly  original  as  possible.   As  the  site 
for  touring  concerts,  theatrical  performances,  lectures  and 
public  meetings  of  all  sorts,  the  theater  has  managed  to 
retain  its  position,  as  the  main  public  center  and  primary 
attraction  of  the  city-~evon  though  it  has  deteriorated  some- 
what from  its  former  days  of  elegance,  > 
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Although  l-'anaus  dees  not  have  a  television  stationj 

it  does  have  nine  movie  theaters.   Four  of  the  theaters  are 
located  dovnitown  while  the  regaining  five  are  scattered 
among  the  larger  bairros,   Kovie-going  is  a  V3ry  popular 
pastime  in  Hcnaus  as  the  long  lines  of  eager  patrons  clearly 
demonstrats  each  time  there  is  a  change  in  programs.   In  a 
city  with  a  constant  high  humidity  and  no  refrigerated 


cooling  in  the  inovie  theaters,  it  takes  a  hardy  breedj  or 
deterrnined  fan,  to  v.- ait  in  line  for  thirty  minutes  to  an 
hour,  literally  push  through  the  other  struggling  fans  to 
get  inside,  and  then  sit  or  stand  in  a  super-heated  room  for 
an  hour  and  a  half  "sweat  bath"  while  reading  the  subtitles 
of  a  foreign-inade  movie.  The  continued,  popularity  of 
movies,  in  view  of  these  conditions,  eithei*  indicates  the 
existence  of  avid  Kovie  fans  or  the  non-existence  of 
alternate  fcriTtS  of  entertainment  and  recreation  in  the  city. 

The  only  recreation  which  can  outdraw  a  new  movie 
is  a  soccer  garae  (futebol) »   In  a  country  which  appears  to 
have  a  passion  bordering  on  outright  mania  for  soccer,  thf-re 
is  no  substitute  or  cor.petiticn  for  a  soccer  gaitiB ,   I'anaus 
has  four  professional  soccer  tearcs  cor^peting  against  e?ch 
other,  against  teams  from  neighboring  towns,  territories, 
and  states,  and  against  the  real  professionals  from  southern 
Brazil  Kho  occasionally  fly  to  IJanaus  for  exhibition  games. 
Consequently,  there  ic  a  gar.ie  at  least  once  a  week  or,  more 
commonly,  one  during  the  week  and  one  on  the  weekend.  V/ith 
this  great  enthusiasm,  for  soccer,  the  miotivation  behind  a 
recent  decision  to  construct  a  new  soccer  stadiuri,  at  a 
reputed  cost  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars,  is  cbvioos. 
Although  the  city  may  be  lacking  in  other  an^enities,  it  vrill 
soon  have  a  soccer  stadium  worthy  of  city  pride. 

Host  of  the  recreation  and  social  life  in  Kanaus  is 
centered  around  private  eoclal  clubs.   Those  clubs  are  very 


popular  and  range  ft'on  the  forr.al  and.  exclusive  Rio  Nep.ro 
Club  to  the  all  inclusive  neighborhood  associations  in  the 
poorer  bairros ,  Kost  of  these  clubs  have  their  oi-m  private 
recreation  areas,  vrith  swirriining  pools  and  sport  fields 
where  the  members  relax  on  weekends.   There  are  also  several 
public  recreation  areas  in  the  iriraediate  vicinity  of  Kanaus . 
The  most  popular  is  Ponta  Negra,  a  large  beach  area  en   the 
Rio  Negro  about  eight  kilometers  from  the  city.   The 
Cachoaira  de  Taruma,  a  evift  running  stream  with  a  small 
waterfall,  is  a  relaxing  site  for  weekend  picnics  and 
swimming  parties,   Paroue  10  de  ITovembro,  a  m.unicipal 
recreation  area  north  of  the  city,  is  v/ell  utilized,  but 
primiarily  by  people  who  cannot  afford  to  belong  to  a  social 
club. 

Medical  servicer  in  Manaus  derive  from  a  combination 
of  federal,  state,  and  private  efforts.  Even  so,  the  medical 
assistanco  provided  by  this  com.bined  force  is  woefully 
inadequate  for  the  population  it  serves.   The  federal 
govei'nment  operates  a  tuberculosis  sanitarium  in  the  city. 
The  state  of  A:"-?.:;onas  maintains:   one  general  hospital  (150 
beds);  a  matt-r-nity  Viospital  (70  beds);  a  children's  hospital 
{$$   beds);  an  isolation  ward  for  contagious  diseases  (20 
bed.-^);  a  mental  hospital  with  360  patients  living  in  horrible 
conditions:  and  a  leprosy  colony  with  1,300  patients.   The 
state  also  supports  ten  disponsaries  scattered  throughout 
the  city.   Tiro  private  hospitals,  with  a  total  of  250  beds. 
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complete  the  city's  f  acilitlss.-^ ' 

Kedical  tre^atment  at  the  state  maintained  hospitals 
and  dispensaries  is  without  charge,  but  conditions  and 
service  are  often  deficient.   Although  facilities  are  • 
utilized  at  maximiim  capacity,  they  are  still  unable  to  cope 
with  the  constantly  growdng  demand.   Dispensaries  are 
customarily  the  scene  of  long  lines  and  crowds  of  peoplo 
waiting,  sometiri:es  for  hours  and  even  occasionally  for  days, 
to  receive  medical  aid.   Even  for  the  nioro  serious  cases 
that  are  eventually  admitted  to  the  state  hospitals,  the 
over-crowded  conditions  usually  result  in  long  periods  of 
inattention  and  even  superficial  treatment.   Ge tulip  Vargas, 
the  state's  general  hospital,  has  a  reputation  for  neglect 
and  poor  triatnient  among  many  of  the  city's  poorer  inhabi- 
tants. Vjbjij   of  these  people  only  turn  to  the  hospital  as  a 
last  resort  Tffaen   they  are  unahlo  to  raise  the  money  to  pay 
for  treatment  at  the  private  hospitals --hoth  of  which  are 
held  in  much  higher  esteem  than  the  state  hospitals. 

The  problem  of  inadequate  medical  facilities  is 
compoujnded  by  the  almost  complete  non-existence  of  similar 
services  in  the  intqrior  of  the  state,   Hot  only  must  these 
facilities  corvc  the  city's  population  of  over  22:5;,000,  but 
they  also  are  the  focal  point  for  sick  and  injured  people 
coming  from  the  interior  in  search  ox"  medical  assistance. 
The  magnitude  of  the  lack  of  medical  assistance  in  the 
interior,  and  the  resulting  flow  of  patients  to  Manaus ,  is 


reflected   in   the   shortage   of   qualified  doctors   outride   of 
the   capital    city.      In   1968,    there  v/ere    one   hundred  and 
tv:enty-six   practicing   doctors    in   the   state    of  AiTi&zonas,    of 
which  one   hundred  sxid   thirteen  were   located   in  the    city  of 
Hanaus . 

The   concentration  of  raedical  doctors   in  Kanaus  has 
not  resulted  in  reduced  fees    for   their   services.      Ii\  1968, 
the   fee   for   a  consultation  with  a  private   doctor  seeir.ed 
unreasonably  high  in  Manaus .      In   July   of  that   year  the 
standard  fee,    according  to  signs  posted  outside  raedical 
offices,    vms   ircr$20   a  visit — at   a   time  when  the  niniir.uj^ 
wage  was   NCr$91   a  nzonth.      For   a  great  rrany   of   the   city's 
inhabitants,    NCr$20  is    sn  exorbitant   fee  and   they  are 
either  forced  to  endure    the   long  waits   at   the  dispensaries 
or  rely  on   the   ad7ice    of   friends,  who  may  have  had   -chat   they 
think  is   a   similar  illness,    or  pharmacy  owners.     Fort^mately, 
medicine   and  drugs    in  Braisil   are   excellent   in  quality  and 
reasonable   in  pric3   because  both  are    strict3.y  controlled   by 
the   federal  goveriiiGent.      Any  medicine   can  be   purchased 
without   a  prescription  aiid  injections   are  coraionly  given  in 
pharmacies.      Consequently,    a   person  who  Ccnnot   afford  to   go 
to  a   doctor  will   often  go   to   a   pharmacy,    describe  h.is   illness 
to   the   proprietor,    £2id   rely   on  his    judgment   to  prescribe 
"something"    to  make   him  feel   better. 

The   educational   system  in  Kanaus    is   in  as  dire  a 
condition   as   any  other  system  in  the   city  and  for   the  same 
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general  reason--too  r,any  people  and  too  fev;  resources. 
Ideally  a  student  would  progress  through  a  three- stage 
program  consisting  of:   priKary  school;  secondary  school 
or  rciddle  level;  and  superior  level  (university).   The 
program  is  markedly  different  at  the  secondary  level  from 
that  used  in  the  United  States,   The  secondary  progr&in  in 
Manaus  can  lead  to  a  terminal  degree  via  separate  school 
prograiiis  emphasizing  industrial  coui'ses,  technical-ccmnercial 
courses,  or  normal  schools  for  the  training  of  elementary 
teachers.   The  seccndax'y  program  can  also  be  pre --university 
training,  if  the  stiident  attends  the  gjTtmasium  (college 
preparatory  school).   The  ineffectiveness  of  the  educational 
system  in  reaching  the  population  of  Kanaus  was  revealed  in 
a  city  survey  taken  in  1966  v.-hich  reported  that  56.9  per 
cent  of  the  population  had  never  completed  primary  school 
and  only  I|<,I{.  per  cent  of  the  population  had  finished 
secondary  school, ^9 

In  1966,  the  ninety-two  separate  primary  schools 
in  the  city  of  Ksjiauo  had  a  combined  ej'.rolln!ent  of  3^^365. 
Approximately  12  per  cent  of  these  students  attended 
parochial  or  private  secular  schools.   At  the  secondary 
level,  twenty-six  schools  (nine  public,  eleven  parochial, 
and  six  private  secular  schools)  attended  to  the  15,68? 
secondary  students  in  Kanaus .   The  University  of  Amazonas, 

a  federally  maintained  university,  completed  the  system  with 

60 
a  total  enrollment  of  slightly  miOre  than  l^OCO  students. 
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It  is  readily  apparent  to  anyone  v:alklng  through  the 
streets  of  Kanaus  that  a  considerable  nu^rher  of  school  age 
children  are  not  attending  schools.   It  is  also  possible  to 
arrive  at  a  close  approximation  of  the  number  of  children 
receiving  no  formal  education,  either  as  a  result  of  quitting 
school  after  a  few  years,  as  is  often  the  case,  or  from 
never  having  started.   The  I960  Census  of  Brazil  listed  32 
per  cent  of  the  population  of  Ilanaus  as  being  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  seve'.iteen~-the  years  west  likely  to  be 
spent  in  school.    Assuming  that  the  proportion  of  the 
population  in  each  age  group  remained  approximately  the  same, 
there  were  70,IfOO  school-age  children  in  the  city  in  1966. 
Of  these  approximately  70,I{.00  children »,  only  $0^Q^2   or  71 
per  cent  v;ere  enrolled  in  a  primary  or  secondary  school. 
The  remaining  29  per  cent,  some  20,000  children,  v;ere  without 
the  benefit  of  formal  schooling  in  1966, 

The  immediate  prospects  for  a  bottsr  educational 
system  in  Manaus  are  bleak  indeed.   In  1968,  the  city 
schools  were  opor^ating  on  double  sessions  vith  half  of  the 
students  attending  classes  during  the  morning  hours  and  the 
other  half  attending  in  the  afternoon.   Classes  v;ero  also 
being  held  in  the  evening  for  secondary  students  v/ho  vrorked 
during  the  day.   Aside  from  the  fact  that  there  is  not 
eiiough  classroom  space  to  accommodate  the  existing  school- 
age  population,  the  system  has  other  serious  deficiencies. 
Teachers'  salaries  are  unbelievably  lov;  and  their  working 
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conditions   are   generally  comparable    to   the   salaries.      There 
is   also    soine   concern   airicng   parents   and    teachers    about  how 
iriuch   a  child   can   learn   d-aring   a  four-hour   school   day  in  a 
seven-and-a-half -month  school   year. 

The  Urban  Population. 

Brazil  is  often  pointed  out,  and  Justifiably  so,  as 
one  of  the  countries  with  the  fastest  growing  population  in 
the  v;orld.   As  a  developing  coujitry,  it  characteristically 
has  a  high  birth  rate  and  a  high  loortality  rate.  The 
reduction  of  the  latter  has  been  primarily  responsible  for 
the  overall  increases  in  the  rate  of  growth.   Between  1950 


and  i960  the  population  of  Brazil  increased  at  a  rate  of 

il. 
6b. 


3  per  cent  a  year.^"   During  this  same  period,  the  population 


of  the  state  of  /rnazonas  increased  3»3  per  cent  a  year. 

The  city  of  Manaus  has  experienced  alnost  three 
decades  of  substantial  growth.   In  the  first  decade  the 
population  Juraped  from  66,85I|-  in  191^0  to  110,673  in  1950-- 
a  65.5  PQ"  cent  increase.   At  the  end  of  the  second  ten-year 
period,  the  city  recorded  a  39 ^l  psr  cent  increase  in 
population  for  a  total  of  l]^fOl\.0   residents  in  1960.'^5  ^ 
special  city  census  in  1967  enuir^erated  228,313  inhabitants-- 
a  L[.8,2  per  cent  increase  in  seven  years. 

The  migi'ation  from  rural  to  urbsn  areas  is  a  world- 
vj-ide  phenomenon  and  one  that  is  contributing  strongly  to 
Kanaus '  continued  growth.   Unfortunately,  it  is  iripossible 


to  accurately  ascertain  the  proportion  of  the  city's  growth 
resulting  froin  migration  at  enj   given  time  during  the 
interim  between  national  censuses.  The  I960  Cens^is  of 
Apiazonas  listed  60,302  persons  as  living  in  a  county 
(r^unicj^'pio)  other  than  >.'here  they  were  born,  for  ten  years 
or  less.   In  that  ten-year  period  20,8111  of  these  people, 
3I4..5  P-3?  cent  or   the  state  total,  had  relocated  to  the 
municiplo  of  1-Ia.naus ,   It  is  also  noteworthy  that  51<>^-  per 
cent  of  the  new  residents  were  fer.jales.^' 

One  characteristic  of  the  Kanaus  population  that 
emerged  from  the  special  196?  census  v;as  the  relatively 
high  percentage  of  females  in  the  city's  population.   Urban 
populations  in  Brazil  are  generally  characterized  by  a 
higher  proportion  of  females  than  males.   In  part,  this  is 
due  to  the  selective  nature  of  migrations  to  urban  areas; 
unskilled  females,  who  can  work  as  domestics,  are  usually 
in  greater  demand   than  their  counterpart--the  unskilled 
male.   In  I960,  urban  populations  in  Brazil  averaged  ninety- 
three  males  for  every  one  hvindred  females."   In  Manaus, 
in  1967*  the  ratio  was  eighty  males  for  every  one  hundred 
feifiales,  with  females  constituting  55«^2  per  cent  of  che 
city  population. -"^ 

In  Kanaus '  case,  the  disproportionate  number  of 
females  is  also  partly  explained  by  local  economic  con- 
ditions.  A  ccnsidsrable  amcuiit  of  the  regional  economy  is 
based  on  extractive  activities — the  collecting  of  forest 
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products.   The  economically  active  males,  in  the  cagm.ent  of 
the  population  dependent  upon  collecting  for  its  livelihood, 
spend  most  of  the  yeai*  working  in  the  interior,  while  the 
rest  of  the  faraily  remains  in  the  city.   In  one  of  the 
poorer  neighborhoods  of  the  city,  where  such  fairiilies 
customarily  live,  71*3  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants  ware 
females. 70 

The  Brazilian  population  is  also  characterized  by  a 
high  percentage  of  young  people.   In  I960,  the  nation's 
urban  areas  had  a  population  with  1|8.6  per  cent  of  the 

people  under  t'jenty  years  old;  nationwide  the  percentage  was 

71 

52.9.    The  population  of  the  state  of  Amazonas  exceeded 

the  national  average  in  both  categories.   In  ikaazonas  55»9 
per  cent  of  the  population  in  urban  areas  was  less  than 

twenty  years  old  and  for  the  state  as  a  vjhole  this  figure 

72 
reached  57.6  per  cent.' 

Tho  cciabination  of  a  joung  population  and  a  high 
growth  rate  in  Ainazonas  can  only  result  in  greater  pressures 
on  the  already  seriously  inadequate  and  overtaxed  educational 
system.   Under  such  circun^stances,  it  is  vinlikely  that  Fiuch 
progress  can  be  made  in  reducing  the  present  high  rate  of 
illiteracy.   In  I960,  57  per  cent  of  the  population  over 
five  years  old  was  illiterate  in  Ataazonas,   In  vio^r  of  the 
acute  shortage  of  educational  facilities  in  the  interior  of 
the  stt.te,  it  is  remarkable  that  I4.3  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation was  able  to  road  and  write.   Urban  areas  have  a 


better  record  of   literacy,   even  in  Aniasonas,   and  I-lanaus    is 
no   exception.      In  the  municipio   of  Manaus ,  which   includes 
the   city  and  surrounding  rural   areas,    only  31.3   pe^  cent    of 
the  population  over  five   years    old  wafs    illiterate.'-' 

Unemployxaent  .and  underemployment  are   comraon  problems 
in  a   society  v/ith  a  preponderance   of   young  and  unskilled 
labor.      In   a  survey   ta-^ken   in  19^6,    the   economically  active 
population  of  Manaus,    that   portion  of   the  population  betxvoen 
the   ages    of  foui-'teen  and  sixty-five   physically  able   to  wor-k, 
totaled   122, yik.      The   youngest  age  group,   fourteen   to  twenty- 
five,    acco\mted  for  li.2.2  per  cent   of   the   potential  work 
force  J    the   oldest  group,   fifty-five    to   sixty-five,    included 
only  6,)j.  per  cent.      The  results    of  that  survey  reported  26,6 
per  cent   of  the    econoraically   active   population   of   the    city 
as   being  unemployed- -mainly  those   in   the  youngest  age    group 
(21,7  per  cent).'^'+     Unfortunately,    the    study  did  not   attempt 
to  enumerate   the   percentage    of  underemployed  which  must   be 
phenomenal.      With  ii3  per  cent   of  the    city's   population 
presently  less    than  fourteen  years    old   aud  many  of   them 
preparing   to  enter   the   already  flooded  labor  m.arket  in   the 
next  few   years,    employmsnt   pi'o&pects   for   the   future   are 
cei'tainly  not   favorable. 

The   general   low  level    of   education  and   the   high 
percentage   of  unskilled  \/orkers    in  the  I-lanaus    labor  force 
are   reflected  in   the   average  monthly  income    of  employed 
workers.      In  1966,   vjhen    the  minimium  monthly  salary  was 
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NCr$6l,  17  per  cent  of  these  employed  were  paid  less  than 
th8  niniraum  and  63.5  per  cent  v.'ere  receiving  less  than 
NCr^'lOO  a  month.   At  th6  other  extreme,  0,14.  per  cent  of 
those  e-raployed  were  making  NCr$l,000  or  more  and  3.1  per 
cent  were  averaging  between  NCr$500  and  lICr$l,000.'''^ 

The  average  monthly  income  is  just  as  disproportionate 
when  viev.'ed  on  a  family  basis.  The  monthly  income  of  8.6 
per  cent  of  the  families  in  Manaus,  at  that  tim^e,  was  less 
than  the  minimum  salary  and  no  fewer  than  38.7  per  cent  of 
the  families  had  average  incomes  of  linder  NCr$100  a  month. 
While  67.8  per  cent  of  the  families  in  the  city  averaged 
less  than  NCr$200  each  month,  12.8  per  cent  exceeded  NCr$li.OO 
and  1,6  per  cent  averaged  NCr$l,000  or  more.'^^ 

It  is  readily  apparent  in  I^:anaus  to  even  the  most 
casual  observer  that  education,  economic  well-being, 
political  pov.'cr,  social  position,  and  all  the  other  amenities 
of  life  are  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  very  small  group 
of  city  residents.  'While  this  small  elite  group  enjoys  the 
proverbial  "finer  things  in  life,"  the  vast  majority  of 
Mans.us  '  residents  are  engaged  in  a  daily  struggle  to  house, 
feed,  and  clothe  their  families  and  themselves,  in  a  city 
where  the  cost  of  living  is  high,  salaries  are  low,  ond  hope 
for  the  futiars  is  viry  slim.   The  polarization  of  wealth  and 
power  on  one  side  and  misery  and  neglect  on  the  other  con- 
tinuoa  to  bo  a  vevj   rerious  social  problem  in  I'anaus  and 
elsev/hore  in  Brazil. 
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REGIONAL  TRANSPORT  IN  A  TROPICAL  EN\aRC:v":v:ENT 

Rivers  ;   A  Nat-gral  System 

The  Ar.azon  then  looks  to  ir.e^  properly  sjrniboiical, 
as  a  monstrous  tree,  and  its  tributaries,  paranas, 
faros,  and  igarapes,  as  the  great  bough,  little 
boughs,  sx).d.   t-.'igs  of  its  ascending  and  spreading 
ramifications,  so  minutely  dissecting  the  continent 
with  its  numberless  water-courses  that  the  nind 
sees  that  dark  region  as  an  impenetrable  density 
of  green  and  secret  leaves;  v-hich,  literally,  when 
you  go  thore,  is  what  you  will  find,   — H.  M. 
Tonlinson^ 

The  rivers  that  jointly  drain  the  Araa.'ion  Basin 

constitute  an  extensive  natural  systein  of  transport.  The 

Fio  Amasonas-Solir.oes  provides  over  3*300  kilor.ieters  of 

permanently  navigable  waterviays  v/ithin  Brazilian  territory 

and  is  the  trunk  of  the  sy3tG;Ti.   The  upper  extent  of 

navigation  on  the  tributary  rivers  is  determined  by 

cataracts  and  the  annual  fluctuations  of  these  rivers. 

Cataracts  at  Porto  Velho,  some  l.,100  kiloneters  above  the 

river's  mouth,  nark  the  uppernost  linits  of  navigation  on 

the  Hio  Madeira.   A_l though  the  river  is  traversed  throughout 

the  year,  large  ships  can  only  go  as  far  as  Porto  Velho  vrhen 

the  river  is  at  flood  stage.   During  periods  of  lov;  water, 

only  shallow-draft  boats  can  reach  the  city,  \-Ihen   tha  Rio 

Purus  is  in  flood,  boats  can  go  upstream  as  far  as  Sena 

Madureira,  over  2,900  kilometers. 
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The  northern  and  southern  tributaries  of  the  Rio 
Amazonas  do  not  reach  their  respective  flood  stages  at  the 
same  tirrie.   The  headwaters  of  the  northern  tributaries  lie 
north  of  the  equator  while  those  of  the  southern  tributaries 
are  all  south  of  the  equator.   As  a  result  of  the  migration 
of  the  Continental  Equatorial  Hass,  the  southern  portion  of 
the  basin  receives  the  major  portion  of  its  rain  during  the 
southern  summer,  and  the  northern  portion  experiences  this 
effect  during  the  northern  summer.   Fed  by  two  enormous 
river  systems  which  reach  their  peak  flood  stage  at  different 
times  of  the  year,  the  Rio  Amazonas  maintains  a  relative 
stability  "--with  a  much  smaller  rajigs  of  fluctuations  than  if 
it  v?ere  supported  by  a  single  system.   The  annvial  flooding 

of  the  Rio  ATiasonas  results  from  the  normal  overlapping  of 

2 

the  flood  vjaters  from  the  two  systems. 

Fluctuations  in  the  v/ater  level  of  the  Rio  Amazonas 
ere  accurately  measurable  in  the  Port  cf  Manaus ,  eleven 
kilometers  ahove   the  juncture  of  the  Rios  Amazonas  and  Negro. 
In  the  sixty-fear  years  since  the  port  began  operating  (1903), 
the  highest  flood  stags  of  tho  rivei-  was  recorded  during  the 
disastrous  flood  of  1953*  v;hen  it  reached  29.69  meters  above 

sea  level. -^  The  lov;est  level  of  the  rivsr,  13.i^'J+  meters,  was 

h 
measured  in  November  of  1963.    Ths  maximum  recorded  range 

in  fluctuations  was  16.05  meters,  while  the  average  yearly 

range  during  this  period  was  10.21  meters.   Kiaximum  flood 

stage  at  Manaus  is  invariably  attained  in  Jur^e  or  July.   The 
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annual   low-v."ater  mark  usually   occurc   in   October   or   Novenbei'; 
five    times    in  the   last   sixty-foui*  yeai*s    the  irnninuni  level 
■was   reached  in   December, 

Amazonia's    tropical   climate   creates   special  problems 
for   transportation.      Fluctuation   in  v;ater  level   either 
p^-r^its    or   impedes   fluvial   access   to  communities    located  up 
river   on  the    innumerable    tributaries.      High  rainfall   and  the 
rapid  regrowth   of   vegetation  complicate  construction  and 
maintenance  problems   for  roads   and   airports    in  the  i>egion. 
Unfortunately,    reliable  meteorological   information  is   still 
seriously  lacking   in  Amazonia.      Hanaus    is    one    of   the   fe',: 
regional   stations    adequately  equipped  and  staffed  to  gather 
accurate  meteorological    data.      In   the    ten-year  period  1958- 
1967,    the  mesn    temperature    in  Manaus   was   27.3°C.    (Sl.l'^P,), 
relative   humidity  averaged  an  uncomfortable    S3   per  ceat.    and 
yearly  precipitation  totals    averaged  2,1)42.3  m.illimet6rs 
(8'4.3    inches).'^      See   Figui-'e  I4 , 

In   1900,    Hanaos    Harbcior   Limited-    an  English  firm, 
was   granted  a   seventy-year  concession  to   construct   and 
operate   the   Pert   of  Manaus,      The  new  port   facilities   began 
to   function   in   1903,-    and   quickly  became   a   symbol   of   the 
city's   progressive    development.      To   accommodate   the   harbor's 
yearly  fluctuations,    ranging  from  six   to   sixteen  meters,    the 
new  company   designed   a   system  of  floating   docks.      The    docks 
v?ere   constructed  on  a    series    of    large    stoel   dr'oms    anchored 
in   the   harbor.      The   first   dock,    tv;o  hundred   and  sixty-one 
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meters  long,  had  three  perraa.aent  tcirers  on  it.   Aerial  tram 
lines,  from  the  towers  on  the  dock  to  the  warehouses  ashore, 
transferred  cai'go  back  and  forth. 

The  second  floating  dock,  two  hundred  and  fifty-two 
meters  in  length,  is  firmly  attached  to  shore  by  a  two 
hundred  and  fifty  meter  floating  roadv;ay--]naking  it  reser.ble 
a  giejit  floating  T.   A  dual  system  of  railways  was  originally 
laid  on  the  dock,  roadway,  and  into  the  warehouses.   After 
the  small  rail  cars  x-.'crG  loaded  with  freight,  a  system  of 
cables  and  winches  pulled  them  up  the  roadi.'ay  and  into  the 
warehouses.   The  grade  from  the  dock,  up  the  roadway,  is 
very  slight  during  periods  of  high  v.'ator,  but  it  becomes 
quite  steep  when  the  water  level  reaches  its  annual  lov7. 

The  average  depth  of  Ty'ater  at  the  floating  docks  is 
thirty-five  meters,  wh5.ch  makes  them  accessible  to  large 
ships  throughout  the  year.   During  the  low-water  period, 
frora  September  to  Karch,  the  docks  co.n   accommodate  eight 
ships  at  a  time.   An  enormous  stone  vrall  nnis  along  the 
front  of  the  harbor,  facing  the  floating  docks.   During  the 
high-v;ater  season,  from  April  to  August,  this  wall  provides 
an  additional  five  hundred  m.eters  of  a  decking  space,  and 
the  port  can  handle  thirteen  ships  at  the  3p-i3  time.' 

Like  most  of  the  city's  other  facilities,  which 
originated  during  the  rubber  boom,  years,  port  equipment 
gradually  wore  out  ond  was  not  replaced,  v;odcra  methods  of 
cargo  handling  v/ere  never  introduco^d,  and  a  gradual 
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deterioration  of  the  port  took  place.   V/ith  their  concession 
scheduled  to  expire  in  1970,  and  vjith  no  hope  of  having  it 
renev;ed,  Kanaos  Karbour  Limited  became  increasingly  reluc- 
tant to  invest  additional  funds  in  the  facilities.   Instead, 
they  resorted  to  a  holding  action,  doing  only  what  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  keep  the  port  facilities  operating. 
In  April  of  1963,  the  federal  government  intervened, 
abrogated  the  original  contract  and  assumed  control  over 
the  Port  of  Kansus .   The  port  is  presently  under  the 
direction  of  the  National  Department  of  Ports  and  Navigable 
Waterways . 

The  new  administrators  initiated  an  ambitious  program 
of  reorganization  and  Kodernizing  of  the  port  facilities. 
One  of  the  first  iiaprovements  was  the  replacement  of  the 
fixed  system  of  cable  cars  on  the  main  dock,  roadway,  and 
warehouses  with  more  flexible  tractor-drawi  trailers,   IIcv;- 
ever,  of  the  original  nineteen  trp.ctors,  five  are  no  longer 
operational.   The  administration  is  expanding  its  training 
prograra  to  reduce  the  problems  of  inadequately  trained 
personnel. 

On  the  aecond  dock,  one  of  the  three  tovsers  is  out 
of  order  and  caiinot  be  repaired  because  parts  are  no  longer 
available.   The  other  two  tov;ers  are  antiquated  but  con- 
tinue to  operate  until  a  better  system  can  be  employed.   A 
temporary  floating  bridge  is  being  used  to  connect  the  ti^o 
docks,  which  enables  the  tractor-trailer  system  to  be  used 
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on  both  docks.   The  old  v;ooden-plank  surface  of  the  docks 
and  the  roadv;ay  was  replaced  by  concrete  in  1968,  fjid  another 
floating  roadway,  providing  a  direct  connection  between  the 
second  dock  and  the  v:arehouses,  was  almost  completed  at  that 
time . 

In  1967,  the  port  owned  a  total  of  six  forklifts  and 
palletizing  was  only  possible  for  a  very  liirdted  amount  of 
the  cargo  entering  and  leaving  the  port.   Virtually  all 
freight  is  still  loaded  and  unloaded  by  hand  in  the  ware- 
houses and  on  the  docks;  damage  to  merchandise  is  conx^on, 
handling  and  processing  is  slovi,  and  costs  are  high.   The  now 
administration  is  trying  to  repair  and  improve  existing 
warehouses  while  making  plans  to  expand  their  storage 
capacity.   The  port  presently  has  fifteen  warehouses  with  a 
total  of  18,807  square  micters  of  floor  space  and  95»CV3 
cubic  meters  of  storage  space. °  It  does  not  have  any  cold 
storage  vrarehouses  nor  any  bulk  storage  facilities  for 
liquids.   The  Fort  of  Manaus  does  have  an  aggressive, 
military  administration  which  is  determined  to  bring  it  up 
to  modern  standards.   In  vietr  of  the  rapid  yjaco  of  port 
improvem.ents  in  Manaus,  this  appears  to  be  a  distinct 
advantage  in  a  coimtry  controlled  by  the  military. 

With  the  in.stall£ticn  of  modern  facilities  in  1903, 
Hanaus  acqxjired  the  dual  role  of  river  and  seaport.   The 
port  handles  four  categories  of  merchant  shipping:   (1)  long 
course  (Icngo  curso)  between  Brazilian  and  foreign  ports; 
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(2)  large  coastal  shipping  (grande  ce.botagem)  betv^'een 
Brazilian  ports  and  including  ports  in  the  Pdo  Plata  and  the 
Guianas;  (3)  siT^all  coastal  shipping  (peguena  cabctagen) 
between  Brazilian  ports,  with  four  hundred  a-nd  sixteen 
kiloneters  as  the  F:a3:imin  distance  between  ports  of  call,  and 
no  further  than  thirty-three  kilor.eters  from  the  coast  of 
Brazil;  and  ([(.)  interior  ( interior)  in  the  rivers  and  lakes 
of  one  or  more  Brazilian  states.  ^ 

A  nurcbor  of  conpanieG  engaged  in  longo  curso  and 
grande  cabotagem  shipping  maintain  office  in  Manaus.   The 
most  important  of  these  is  Booth  Brasil,  Limited,  which 
imports  and  exports  to  and  from  Europe  ajtid  the  United  States, 
The  company  has  twelve  ships  calling  at  I-^anaus  on  a  regular 
basis.   Six  of  these  ships  operate  between  .Amazonia  2nd   the 
United  States,  and  one  is  scheduled  to  arrive  in  Kanaus 
every  fifteen  days.   The  other  six  connect  Europe  and 
Amazonia,  v^ith  one  due  to  arrive  in  Kanaus  every  twenty  days. 

A  second  company,  Comnanhia  de_  Navegacao  Maritima_ 
Ne tumar ,  ships  to  and  from  southern  Brasil,  Argentina,  and 
the  United  States,   It  has  ships  arriving  in  I'anaus  twice  a 
m.onth.   Lloyd  Erasileiro  ships  betv;een  Amazonia  and  southern 
Brasil  with  stops  at  all  the  m.ajor  ports  between  Kanaus  and 
Porto  Alegre.   The  Ccmpanhia  de  Navega<?ao  da  Amazc]-£is  combines 
grande  cabotagem  to  southern  Brasil  and  shipping  within 
Amazonia,   Other  firms  have  ships  arriving  on  an  Irregular 
basis  and  ships  v;ith  special  cargos  arrive  from  all  over  the 
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world  on  an  occasional  basis.   Kuch  to  do  v:a3  made  of  the 
first  Turkish  ship  to  dock  in  Manaus  when  it  arrived  in  1968 
with  a  load  of  cement.   The  establishnent  of  a  seaport  at 
Hanaus  was  a  major  development  in  the  evolution  of  the  city, 
and  it  continues  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  factors 
influencing  the  local  economy. 

Centrally  located  in  Amazonia  and  accessible  to  large 
ocean-going  vessels,  Manaus  functions  as  a  break  of  bulk 
point  for  shipments  arriving  by  freighter.   These  goods  are 
redistributed  to  smaller,  shallow-draft  vessels  for  delivery 
into  the  interior«--via  the  natural  waterways.   On  their 
return  trip,  these  smaller  vessels  carry  regional  products 
from  the  interior  to  Manaus;  from  there  they  are  exported  to 
southern  Brazil  and  foreign  co'Antries.   The  variety  of  vessels 
engaged  in  this  interior  and  pequena  cabotagem  is  almost 
unbelievable.   Some  of  the  more  corjnon  ones  are:   vaticanos , 
800  to  1,000  ton  ships  v;ith  three  decks  and  araple  cargo  and 
passenger  space;  gaiolas,  betv^een  200  and  500  tons  w. th  two 
decks;  chatinhos  (paddlev.'heolers ) ,  80  to  100  tons,  shallow 
draft  and  two  decks;  lartchoes ,  a  s^riall  version  of  the 
gaiolas;  1 anchas ,  generally  less  than  20  ton3--these  are  the 
real  load  carriers,  carrying  passengers  and  cargo  to  every 
corner  of  the  region;  and  motorej3,  very  small  boats,  mainly 
for  personal  uf;e,  propelled  by  a  small  motor."   The  vaticanos 
and  gaiolas >  duo  to  thoir  deeper  draft,  can  only  go  into  the 
upper  reaches  of  the  major  rivers  in  flood  season.   The 
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shallov.'-draft  chatinhcs   end   lanchas,    hov;evep.    are   relatively- 
unrestricted  by  low  water. 

The    largest  shipping  line  v;ith   operations   exclusively 
in  Amazonia  is    ENASA    (Err.presa  de   Maveg&ca'o   da  Arp-az.onia, 
S.A,),      The    company  has    shipping   lines   originating  from 
Eelern  and  Hanaus  .      Eight  of   their   ships    are   based  in  Kanaus 
and   the   company  provides   more    or    less   regular  passengei*  and 
cargo  service    tot      Rio   Branco — once    or   twice    a  month, 
depending  on   cargo;    Rios   Solimc'es,    Japura,    Ige',   and   Javari, 
a   com.bined  route   requiring  approximately  foi'ty-five   days; 
and    to   the    Rio   Purus — depending   on  cargo.      Service    on   the 
Rio  Madeira   originates    in  Belem  with  Hanaus   as   a  port   of 
call   on  the   twine  r.onthly   trip   to   Porto   Veiho.      Service   is 
best   and  most   frequent    along   the    Rio  Amazonas,   where   the 
m.ajority   of   the   region^s    population   ie    located, 

A  countless   nujriber  of    small,  privately-ovmed  boats 
also  ply  the   river   trade.      Some   operate   regular  lines 
carrying  passengerc    and  cargo  bet^'een  Msjiaus  and   communities 
located  on   the   uppsr   and  lou'er  Rio  Amasonas.      Others   altor- 
nate,  v;ith  the   high  water,    between  the   upper  reaches    of  the 
northern   and  southern  tributaries.      It    is    only  during   these 
p3ricd3    of  high  water   that  boats   can    get   supplies    into 
coiTimunities   located   on   the  headwaters    of    th^se    tributaries. 
They  return  loaded  v;ith  local   products — destined  for   the 
m.a  r ke  t  s    i  n  ! 'ana  us  , 
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The  complex  int6rT?el£. ti  ens  betvreen  inpor^ts,  exports, 
supplies  to  the  interior,  and  production  from  the 
interior,  all  dependent  on  the  v:ater  level  in  one 
way  or  another,  form  a  delicate  balance, 12 

The  distances  involved  in  some  of  these  supply  lines 
are  astronomical.   One  of  the  longest  lines  from  Hanauf?, 
when  the  water  is  sufficiently  high,  is  up  the  Rio  Jurua  to 
Cruzeiro  do  Sul,  a  community  on  the  border  of  Acre  and 
Ar.azonas,  a  distance  of  3j991  kilometers --one  way]   Only 
slightly  shorter  is  the  route,  via  the  Rio  Purus,  to 
Erasileia,  Acre,  some  3»211  kilometers.  -^   Pluvial  trans- 
portation is  an  inexpensive  means  of  transporting  bulky  and 
lov.'-value  products;  it  is  also  a  slow  system  of  transport. 
The  trip  by  boat  from  Manaus  to  Eirunepe,  on  the  Rio  Jurua, 
3,192  kilometers  distant,  requires  nineteen  days  and  ten 
hours  to  get  there  and  eleven  days  and  twenty-one  hours  to 
return.   A  less  extreme  example  is  the  time  required  to  go 
by  regular  boat  from  Manaus  to  Parintins ,  some  h^$7   kilom.sters 
down  t)ie  Rio  Ar.iszonas,   It  sl;ill  takes  two  days  and  ten 
hours  to  got  there  and  tba'ee  days  to  return.-  "^  Traveling 
by  boat  Vv'ithin  Amazonia  requires  a  considerable  amount  of 
waiting,  due  to  the  irregular  ;;3chedule  of  boats,  and  an 
infinite  amount  of  patience  once  on  board  the  slow-moving, 
freqursnt-s  topping  vessels  . 

The  vastness  of  Ai-azonia,  the  difficulties  involved 
in  penetrating  the  natural  vegetation,  and  the  existence  of 
an  extensive  natural  waterway,  all  combine  to  force  an 
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alnost  absolute  reliance  on  fluvial  transportation.   This 
natural  system  of  transportation  lies  on  an  east-vjest  axis 
which  extends  across  the  northern  portion  of  an  enormous 
country  spread  out  along  a  north-south  axis.   This  exclusive 
dependence  on  the  existing  river  netvrork  as  the  only  system 
of  transportation  has  resulted  in  regional  isolation  of 
Amazonia  from  the  rest  of  Brazil;  and  it  has  certainly  been 
a  contributing  factor  to  the  maintenance  of  a  colonial 
economy  in  Amazonia. 

Air  Transportation;   An  Integrating  Force 

Commercial  air  transportation  to  Amazonas  ccminenced 
in  1933.   In  that  year  Fanair  do  Brasil  initiated  regular 
flights  between  Belelii  and  Manaus  vith  intermediate  stops. -^^ 
Uith  landing  strips  nonexistent  in  interior  Amazonia,  Paaalp 
employed  am.phibious  airplanes  to  provide  service  in  the 
region.   These  amphibious  crafts  utilized  the  extensive 
river  system  for  landing  strips;  thereby  enabling  the 
com.pany  to  initiate  commercial  service,  vrithcut  being 
burdened  by  the  expense  of  constructing  or  maintaining 
regular  airfields, 

?ai:iair  eventually  extended  ai^phibioas  sei-vice  to  all 
of  the  larger  communities  in  Amazonia.   In  1953,  six  lines 
originating  in  Manaus  regularly  serviced  VJestern  Aiiiazonia, 
The  flights,  with  stops  at  the  larger  intervening  communities. 
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went  from  Manaus  to:   (1)  Belcm;  (2)  Iquitos,  Peru;  (3)  the 
upper  Rio  Negro  region;  ik)    Porto  Velho;  (5)  Rio  Branco;  and 
(6)  Cruzeiro  do  Sul.  °   Amphibious  airplanes  were  an  ideal 
solution  to  early  eir  transportation  problems  in  Amazonia. 
Interior  coromiinities  were  all  located  on  rivers  or  lakes, 
which  provided  a  natural  mediun-i  for  landing.   Although 
these  planes  have  a  lirrdted  carrying  capacity,  this  liFataticn 
presented  fev;  problems  in  the  early  days  of  air  trsjisportaticn 
in  Amazonia. 

In  19l4-3'»  a-  second  company.  Cruzeiro  do  S_u  1 ,  inaugurated 
a  ccinT:ercial  line  connecting  Manaus  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  and 
Sao  Paulo,  via  Porto  Velho,   Tv;o  years  later,  the  company 
extended  service  to  Boa  Vista.   Capitalizing  on  the  landing 
strip  constructed  in  Kanaus  during  World  War  II,  Cruzeiro 
do  Sul  operated  conventional  a5.rplanes,  m^ainly  DC-3's,  capable 
of  landing  and  taking  off  from  short,  relatively  unimproved 
landing  strips.   These  planes  are  capable  of  carrying  a 
larger  payload,  both  passenger  and  cargo,  than  the  amphibious- 
crafts.   Their  use.  vxas  initially  restricted,  hov-ever,  by  the 
number  of  landing  strips  in  the  region. 

In  1965j  Panair  do   Brasil,  confronted  with  a  severe 
financial  crisis,  closed  its  doors  and  vjent  out  of  business. 
Three  Catalinas  (amphibious  planes)  were  still  flying  an 
average  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  hours  per  month  from 
Manaus  to  the  interior  when  the  company  v/ent  bankrupt.   These 
V/orld  V/ar  II  vintage  planes  were  constantly  plagued  with 
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breakdowTis .  VTlien  Panair  ceased  operati.orxs.  Cruzeiro  do  Sul 
assumed  the  defunct  ccnpany's  routes.   The  federal  govern- 
raent  required  that  Cruzeiro  do  Sul  maintain  all  existing 
service  lines  in  Amazonia,  even  though  the  planes  were  out- 
dated and  uneconomical  to  operate.   Cruzeiro  do  Sul  began 
actively  substituting  DC-3'3  for  Catalinas,  by  using  new 
landing  strips,  and  reduced  the  amphibious  crafts  to  tv/o 
hundred  and  fifty  hours  per  month.   In  October,  1968,  one  of 
the  two  remaining  crafts  crashed  v>'hile  attempting  to  land 
on  an  interior  river  in  Amazonas,   The  crash  killed  four 
passengers,  destroyed  the  plane,  and  marked  the  end  of 
commercial  amphibious  air  service  in  Amazonia--af ber  thirty- 
five  years  of  valuable  service. ■'■'?' 

The  Hanaus  air-port,  Ponta  Pelada,  is  the  only  one 
in  the  state  of  Amazonas  with  a  paved  minway.   The  others 
are  unimproved  strips,  cleared  from  the  surrounding  forest 
and  leveled.   During  the  rainy  season,  some  of  these  strips, 
such  as  the  new  ones  at  Tefe'' and  Maues,  become  quagmires  of 
red  earth,  and  planes  are  unable  to  land  for  v:e3k3  at  a  tijne, 
The  only  other  paved  .runv.-ay  in  Western  Amazonia  is  the 
recently  paved  one  at  Boa  Vista.   Only  a  portion  of  the  Rio 
Branco  airport  is  p.?ved,  v;ith  locally-manui'actured  bricks, 
and  Porto  Velho  still  relies  on  an  ujnimproved  strip.   A. 
specially  created  federal  commission,  GOMARA  (Comissao  Para 
Aercportos  no  Amazonia),  is  working  to  open  up  new  landing 
strips  in  Amazonia.   Weather  permitting,  regular  flights  are 
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nov;  servicing   twenty-foup    landing   strips    in  V'estern  Ar-iazonia 
and  the   number   is    increasing   every  year.      See   Figure  5» 

The    runi.'ay  at  the  Ksjiaus    airport  was   enlarged   in 
1953*    to   its    present   size,    2,000  meters   long  and  fcrty-five 
meters  wide.      Terminal  facilities   were   im.proved  at   the   same 
tirie,    and  it  was    designated  an  international   airport.      At 
present,    the    largest  airplanes    the   airport  can    accomjnodata 
are   miedium   size   corr^ier-cial    jet   aircrafts  .-'■^     The    r-unway  is 
not   long  enough  to  hsjidle   the   larger    jets    such  as    DC-3's. 
Plans   are   completed   to   lengthen    the  rujivmy  an  additional 
one   thousand  meters,    which  is   the   maxim.um  extension  possible 
due    to  the   local   topography.      There   is   also   som^e   discussion 
about  eventual  construction  of   a  new  international   airport 
in   a  r.;ore   convenient  nearby  location.      So  for  it  has    not 
advanced  beyond   the   diacussicn   stage. 

Five   airline    companies,    Avianca,    Varig,    Vasp, 
Paraense,    and  Cruzeiro   do  Sul,    provide    a  variety   of   inter- 
national,  national,    and  regional   commercial  air   service   to 
the   inhabitants    of  Manaus .      Avianca,    Varig,   and    Cruzeiro  do 
Sul  all   have   international   flicrhts.      Avianca,    a  Colombian 
airlines,    has   a   rour:d-trip  flight,    once   a  week  bctvreen 
Bogota   and  Mariaus,    v.'ith  a    stop   in  Leticia,      Varig   Airlines 
cciTnects   I!anaus  with   Caracas   and  Iliami    on  its  weekly  round 
trip  between   Rio   de    Janeiro  and  Miam.i .      Cinazeii'o   do  Sul 
flies    once   a  v.-eek   from  Kanaus    to   Goor£-?town,   Guyana   and  back, 
via  Boa  Vista, 
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Figure  5 
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VJith  the  exception  of  Avisnca,  £.11  of  the  airvlines 
hav3  national  flights  connecting  Manaus  to  southern  Brazil 
and/or  the  Northeast.   Paraense  links  Kanaus  to  Belem  and 
to  Cuieba,  Kato  Grosso,   Varig,  Cr-uzeiro  do  Sul,  and  Vasp 
all  provide  flights  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  SS'o  Paulo.   They 
offer  either  direct  flights  betv:een  Kanaus  and  southern 
Brasil,  via  Brasilia,  or  indirectly  through  Eelem.   Ccrrm.ercial 
air  service  between  I-'anaus  and  southern  Brazil  is  e7:cellent, 
Several  flights  are  available  every  day  a>id  there  are  a 
variety  of  planes  end  prices  for  these  flights. 

The  continuous  inflation  in  Brazil  requires  frequent 
price  adjustments  and  air  fares  sre  no  exception.   In  Karch, 
I96S,  air  fares  increased  10  per  cent  in  Brazil.   At  tha 
ESir.e  time  a  new  airport  tax  of  NCx-$3  for  doir.estic  fliglits 
and  NCr$10  for  intornational  flights  was  initiated.   The 
avowed  purpose  of  the  new  tax  is  to  maintain  a_nd  improve 
existing  airport  facilities.   In  December,  1968,  an 
additional  ?.2   per  cent  fare  increase  on  all  domestic  flights 
was  authorized  by  the  government,   Brazilians  are  inured  to 
constant  pr5.ce  increases,  even  for  airline  fares,  j?aid,  en 
tVie  vhole,  accept  them  stoically. 

V.'ithin  Amascnia,  Cruzeiro  do  Sul  dominates  commercial 
air  service.   A  list  of  vieckly  round-trip  flights  originating 
in  llanaus,  and  their  frequency,  reflects  the  company's 
oovei^ags  of  the  region.   From  Kanaus,  conventional  planes 
carry  passengers  ajid  c?rgo  to  ::S\6.   from:  (1)  th3  upper  Rio 
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Negro  region— 1;  (2)  the  upper  Rio  /jnazonas  to  Leticia — 1; 
(3)  the  upper  Rio  Aiiazonas  to  Cruzeiro  do  Sul — 1;  (l|.)  Boa 
Vista--3j  C5)  the  lower  Rio  Air.azonas — $;    (6)  Porto  Velho — 7; 
and  (7)  Rio  5ranco--a  continuation  of  the  Porto  Velho 
flight— 6.^*^ 

The  Cruzeiro  do  Sul  operation  in  Amazonia  is  heavily 
subsidized  by  the  federal  government  under  a  program 
entitled  the  National  Integration  Netvjork  (Rede  IntegragS'o 
iTacional ) .   The  federal  government,  v;bich  controls  air  fares, 
keeps  passenger  transportation  prices  artificially  low  in 
Aiaazonia  to  help  facilitate  transportation  in  the  area.   The 
cost  cf  maintaining  the  interior  landing  strips,  private 
radio  cormunications ,  and  personnel  in  each  cc;;.T:iiunity  with 
an  airfield  is  excessive.   Even  vdLth  the  federal  subsidy, 

the  Cruzeiro  do  Sul  company  loses  money  on   its  Am.azonian 

4..    20 
operation, 

Cruaeiro  do  Sul  does  not  fly  any  regular  cargo  flights 
in  the  region;  instead  it  combines  cargo  and  passengers  on 
the  sam.e  flight,   Paraense,  a  relatively  new  company, 
started  as  an  Amazonian  cargo  carrier  and  has  now  expanded 
to  include  passenger  service.   It  is  expanding  its  service 
in  the  area  and  increasingly  competing  with  Cruzeiro  do  Sul 
for  the  regional  traffic. 

Since  Cruzeiro  do  Sul  assuir'.ed  Fanair's  old  routes, 
the  new  company  has  worked  for  complete  substitution  of 
DC-3's  for  the  an.tiquated  Catalinas .   The  goal  vias  officially 
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achieved  in  October,  19^8,  when  coinnercisl  flights  were 
peraianently  suspended  for  the  remaining  amphibious  plane. 
The  DC-3's  have  been  a  real  v.fork  horce  in  the  air  trans- 
portation systen  in  Aniazonia;  but,  like  the  Catalinas  they 
replaced,  they  too  are  now  showing  their  age.   Cruzeiro  do 
Sul,  and  sone  of  the  other  companies,  are  now  substituting 
new  turboprop  planes  for  the  aging  DC-3's.   In  November, 
1968,  two  new  Japanese-made  turboprops  had  already  replaced 
the  DC-3's  on  the  Boa  Vista  flights  and  on  most  of  the 
flights  between  Manaus  and  Belem.   Turboprops  v;ere  scheduled 
to  start  on   the  heavily  trafficked  Kanaus  to  Porte  Velho- 
Rio  Srancc  line  by  the  first  of  1969. 

The  turboprops  are  much  faster  than  the  older  DC-3's 
and  can  carry  more  than  tv;lce  the  payload.   Unf ortujiately, 
for  the  local  residents,  the  introduction  of  the  nevrer 
plan.es  has  been  accomxpanied  by  higher  fares  and  often  by 
reduced  -service »   The  new  planes  ca.n  carry  twice  as  many 
passengers  as  the  old  ones,  so  the  numiber  of  flights  pex* 
week  are  often  reduced.   The  nev;  aircrafts  are  not  quits  as 
adaptable  as  the  DC-3'2  and  cannot  use  some  of  the  more 
precarious  landing  strips.   The  result  for  ciuch  communities 
as  Naucs  and  Parintlns,  whcso  inadequate  landing  strips  are 
on   the  nev;  tui'boprop  routes,  is  a  reduction  in  total  service. 
Plights  by  DC-3's  have  been  reduced  to  once  a  week  to  keep 
from  duplicating  the  turboprop  flights  which  are  servicing 
the  sam.e  line,  but  are  unable  to  land  in  these  comxiunities. 
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As  the  needed  modernization  of  airline  fleets  continues, 

a  corresponding  irr.provement  in  existing  fields  becomes  ever 

ip.ore  urgent. 

As  the  increase  in  airlines  indicates,  Kanaus  has 
experienced  a  marked  increase  in  con-imercial  air  traffic  in 
recent  years.   In  I'ay,  1955*  the  airport  recorded  228 
airplanes,  landing  or  taking  off,  2,35l  passengers  and 
ll;9,229  kilos  of  cargo. ^■'-  Thirteen  years  later,  Kay,  1968, 
the  airport  processed  676  airplaiies,  landings  or  take  offs, 
9,316  passengers,  and  21^6,660  kilos  of  cargo. "^^   Recent 
increases  in  passenger  traffic  have  continued  to  be 
i-mpressive.   In  196!!,  1+0, 803  passengers  embarked  from  Kanaus 
while  kl»9'-\-7   disembarked.   Pour  years  later,  1967,  embarking 
passengers  totaled  53»p52,  and  disem.barking  passengers 

reached  52,91+9.'^^ 

There  was  not,  hov;8ver,  a  corresponding  increase  in 
cargo  handled  by  the  Kanaus  airport  during  these  came  four 
years.   In  1961;,  the  airport  received  l,93J-!->9i|2  kilos  of 
cargo  and  shipped  1, 3118,1469  kilos.   The  figui-es,  f or  1967, 
show  a  decline  to  1,780. i|33  kilos  received  and  666,873  kilos 
shipped. "^^  V'hen  the  figures  are  available  for  I968,  they 
should  indicate  a  considerable  increase  in  incoming  air 
cargo.   A  tremendous  saiiount  of  air  freight  was  arriving  in 
Nanaus,  during  1968,  to  supply  the  new  Zona  Franca. 

Reliable  statistical  data  concerning  the  origin 
and/or  destination  of  air  cargo  and  passengers  arriving  at 
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or  departing  fron  the  Msjiaus  airport  are  nonexistent. 
Published  inforiration  shov;s  only  the  yearly  totals  of 
passengers  and  cargo.   However,  each  flight  that  arrives 
at  or  departs  frcr.i  the  local  airport  is  required  to  file  a 
flight  bill  listing  the  flight  origin,  destination,  the 
number  of  passengers,  and  the  air.ount  of  cargo  loaded  or 
unloaded  in  Kanaus .   A  sanple  of  these  flight  bills  was 
taken  for  1966  and  196?  in  order  to  better  ascertain  the 
main  flow  lines  of  passengers  and  cargo  into  and  cut  of  the 
Kanaus  airport.   Traffic  for  196?  was  the  primary  concern, 
although  1966  was  included  in  the  sample  for  comparative 
purposes.   A  clustered  sample  was  used,  with  a  100  per  cent 
survey  of  thi-ee  randomly  selected  m^onths  from  each  year. 

The  sample  of  196?  flight  bills  revealed  a  h_igh 
concentration,  96  per  cent,  of  arriving  cargo  originating 
in  six  Brasilian  cities.   In  their  order  of  importance  the 
cities  were:   (1)  Belem,  vfhich  accounted  for  6I|  per  cent 
of  the  total  incoming  cargo;  (2)  Rio  de  Janeiro;  (3)  Rio 
Branco;  (,';)  Cuiaba;  (5)  Sao  Paulo;  and  (6)  Portaleza.   V.'ith 
one  exception,  Recife  in  place  of  Portaleza,  the  same  six 
cities,  with  some  variations  in  rank,  accounted  for  87  per 
cent  of  the  cargo  arriving  in  Kanaus  in  I966.   A  similar 
concentration,  88  per  cent,  was  observed  in  air  cargo 
departing  from  Manaus  in  196?.   The  ostensible  destination 
of  cargo,  in  rank  order,  was  (1)  Rio  Branco,  2$   per  cent; 
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(2)  Belem;  (3)  Sao  Paulo;  (i;)  Rio  de  Janeiro;  (5)  Boa  Vista; 
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and  (6)  Fortaleza.  "^ 

A  ccncontration  of  origins  for  passengers  arriving 
in  the  Hanaus  airport  vras  alao  evident  in  the  sample, 
although  to  a  lesser  degree  than  for  air  cargo.   Six  cities-- 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Belem,  Rio  Branco,  Boa  Vista,  Sao  Paulo, 
and  Fortaler;a--accounted  for  79  per  cent  of  the  arriving 
passengers.   The  same  six  cities,  with  only  one  variation 
in  order,  Rio  Branco  second  instead  of  third,  -i/ere  the 

apparent  destinations  for  78  per  cent  of  the  passengers 
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embarking  at  Manaus . 

An  analysis  of  the  flight  bill  sample  also  furnished 
some  insights  into  Manaus '  function  as  a  center  for 
commercial  air  transportation  within  Western  Amf-zonia.  The 
extent  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  V/estern  Amazonia  utilise 
and  benefit  from  the  air  service  reflects  on  the  nature  of 
air  transportation  and  its  value  in  this  underdeveloped 
region.   Only  10  per  cent  of  the  air  cargo  arriving  in 
Manaus  in  1967  originated  in  Western  Amazonia,  With  the 
exception  of  wild  animal  skins,  live  tropical  fish,  and 
rosewood  oil,  few  regional  products  have  a  sufficiently 
high  value  to  justify  being  shipped  by  air. 

Western  Amiazcnia  was  the  destination  of  38  per  cent 
cf  the  air  cargo  shipped  from  Kanaus  in  196?.   Medicinal 
products,  destined  for  interior  commv-nities ,  constituted  a 
considerable  portion  of  this  cargo.   Other  high  value 
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products  that  ars  often  air  shipped  include  replacepient 
machine  parts,  tobacco,  liquor,  perfumes,  and  coEP.stics. 
Acre  is  an  exceptional  case  in  AiTiazonia;  it  has  to  depend 
on  air  transport  for  its  imported  food  supply  for  a  part 
of  each  year,   'i-i/hsn  the  local  rivers  are  at  their  lovrest 
level.  Acre  is  virtually  isolated  from  the  rest  of  VJestern 
Amazonia,   Lacking  overland  connections,  the  state  has  to 
rely  on  airplanes  to  supply  it  with  fresh  food  during  this 
time  of  year.   Most  of  the  food  is  flo\,'n  from  nearby  PSrto 
Velho,  Khers  it  novr  arrives  by  truck.   Irregular  shipments 
of  fresh  fish  and  other  food  items  are  also  flov-Ti  in  from 
Manaus ,   Even  such  low-value  items  as  raw  onions  v:ers 
observed  arriving  in  Rio  Branco  by  airplane  in  I968.   Need- 
less to  say,  the  coot  of  food  in  Hio  Brajico  is  exceedingly 
high,  probably  the  highest  in  Brasil, 

In  contrast  to  its  cargo  traffic,  air  passenger 
service  vrithin  Western  Amazonia  constitutes  a  substantial 
percentage  of  Manaus '  total  passenger  service.   Approxi- 
mately L1.2  per  cent  of  the  passengers  arriving  at  the  Kanaas 
airport  in  I967  originated  their  flight  in  VJestern  Amazonia. 
Depejrting  passengers,  destined  for  VJestem  Amazonia^ 
accounted  for  )l6  per  cent  of  the  yearly  total. '^'   If  the 
reduction  in  travel  time  is  considered,  and  in  view  of  ths 
slowness  of  boat  travel  in  Aniazonia  it-  must  be,  commercial 
airlines  provide  the  fastest,  most  frequent,  ?xid  least 
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expensivs  rr.eaxis    of  traveling  from  one  location  to  another 
within  Amazonia, 

The  continued  growth  of  coinmercial  air  transportation 
in  Airiazonia  has  exercised  a  tremendous  influence  on  the 
region  during  the  last  twenty-five  years.   Its  attraction  as 
an  alternative  to  complete  reliance  on  fluvial  transportation 
is  obvious.   For  the  larger  coiranunities  in  the  interior, 
regular  air  service  provides  a  link  between  that  community 
and  the  rest  of  Brazil,  thereby  reducing  the  previously 
existing  feeling  of  complete  isolation.  With  the  excellent 
air  service  now  linking  Manaus  to  the  other  major  urban 
centers  in  Brazil,  politicians,  public  servants,  and  private 
businessmen  can,  and  often  do,  journey  to  Brasilia,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  and  Ss'o  Paulo  on  business  and  return  within  a  few 
days . 

Despite  its  raany  advantages,  air  transportation  has 
some  obvious  disadvantages.   The  high  cost  involved  prohibits 
air  cargo  shipping  for  nest  regional  products.   In  view  of 
Amazonia's  general  uziderdeveloped  condition,  corninercial 
air  transport  in  ths  region  v/ill  continue  to  concentrate  on 
providing  passenger  service.   By  nature,  air  traffic  is 
restricted  to  isolated  locations.   The  vast  empty  regions 
between  ports  of  call  feel  no  influence  from  the  airplanes 
flying  high  overhead.   Although  coirsnercial  air  service  is 
integrating  pjaazonis.,    it  is  not  occupying  it.   Sustain^id 
regional  development  will  require  both. 
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HiK.hwa-y  Tr ansp or t atlori ;   An  Occupying  Force 

For  centuries  the  Amazonian  selva  has  been  an 
effective  barrier  to  overland  transportation  in  Brazil.  With 
adequate  space  for  population  expansion  already  existing  in 
southern  Brazil,  the  need  for  opening  roads  into  the  northern 
selva  never  developed.   Amazonia's  continued  physical 
Isolation  fostered  a  relationship  with  southern  Brazil  vjhich 
differed  little  from  that  of  an  overseas  colony  and  the 
mother  country.   Only  in  the  last  tuenty-five  years  has  a 
real  change  in  attitude  tovjard  Amazonia  been  discernible. 
This  nevx  Brazilian  interest  in  the  northern  region  is 
foimdsd  move   on  political  consideration  than  economic  reality. 

The  Brazilian  government  is  determined  that  the 
Amazon  Basin,  one  of  the  few  remaining  habitable  areas  in 
a  world  beset  by  a  rapidly  increasing  population,  shall 
remain  Brazilian.   Fully  aware  that  political  boundaries  are 
relatively  meaningless  in  an  unoccupied  expanse,  the  country 
has  mounted  a  caropaign  to  integrate  Amazonia  into  the 
national  framework.   Physical  occupation,  vihich  v;ill  make 
the  country's  effective  national  territory  coincide  v;ith 
its  present  political  boundaries,  is  the  long  range  goal. 
Improved  transportation  and  the  elimination  of  physical 
isolstion  are  Bhcrt -term  solutions  and  necessary  prerequi- 
sites for  eveatual  colonization  and  economic  development. 
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The  opening  of  the  BeleK-Brs.silia  road  in  I960  was 

the  first  draa-iatic  acccraplis lament  in  the  new  carapaign. 
VJhen  the  official  caravan  drove  from  Belem  to  Brasilia  that 
year,  "the  pioneer  road  vras  narrow,  it  had  excessive  curves 
and  grades,  and  during  the  r-ains,  it  channeled  the  torrential 
waters.-'    In  accordance  ^':ith  the  prevailing  weather,  the 
2,1614.  kilometers  in  BR<-li|,  as  the  new  road  was  designated, 

alternated  between  dry  choking  red  dust  and  great  stretches 

29 
of  deep  impassible  mud.    Despite  the  problems  of  ti-'ansit, 

the  road  was  the  first  real  land  connection  to  southern 
Brazil  and  it  symbolised  the  new  national  interest  in 
Amazonia, 

Once  the  initial  route  was  open,  continuing  main- 
tenance and  im.provements  were  required  to  keep  it  open. 
Grades  vjere  reduced,  curves  were  straightened,  sjid  permanent 
bridges  were  constructed.   Finally  in  196L).,  the  Belen- 
Brasilla  Highway  was  being  laaintained,  at  least  in  passible 
condition,  on  a  year-round  basis.   Before  the  opening  of 
BR-lU,  the  mxinimum  tir.ie  required  for  raerchandise  to  arrive 
in  Bele^ii  from  southern  Brazil  v/as  one  xnonth;  longer  delays 
were  coipjTiOn,   By  truck,  even  over  this  rough  dirt  road, 
good3  ragularly  began  arriving  fro^a  Sao  Paulo  and  Rib  de 
Janeiro  in  one  \;eek  to  ten  days.   This  new,  faster  connection 
to  the  south  had  a  considerable  impact  on  comxneicial  life 


in  Belem, 


An  alternative  to  long  delays  and  cargo  damage. 
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resulting  from  n-uirier-ous  shipping  changes  and  frequent 
handling,  became  a  reality  v/ith  the  faster,  door-to-door 
service  available  via  the  new  Belem-Brasilia  road. 
Entrepreneurs  of  every  type  were  quick  to  see  the  possi- 
bilities and  to  take  advantage  of  them.   In  1967*  j'ast 

three  years  after  it  opened  to  year-round  traffic,  91,i+30 

y  30 

tons  of  car-go  arrived  in  Para  over  the  new  highway.    Those 

91,000  tons  accoitited  for  23  per  cent  of  all  freight 

imported  into  the  state  in  1967.  The  state  of  SsTo  Paulo 

was  the  most  important  source  of  overland  freight  arriving 

in  Pai'a'',  accounting  for  hX\.   per  cent.   It  was  followed  by 

Goias,  with  l8  per  cent,  and  the  state  of  Guanabara,  with 

\\   per  cent.-' 

Overland  exports  from  the  state  of  Para",  totaled 
Il.9,9i|2  tons  in  1967,  about  half  the  voluixe  of  itcports .   The 
state  of  Sao  Paulo  was  the  single  most  important  destination 
for  goods  leaving  Para.   It  received  37  per  cent  of  all  the 
overland  exports.   Goias,  the  destination  of  32  per  cent  of 
the  freight,  was  a  close  second.   The  rem^^inder  vms  well 
dispersed  throughout  the  rest  of  Brazil  soiith  of  Amazonia, •^'^ 

In  interstate  shipments  alone,  the  new  Belem- 
Brasilia  Highv^ay  carried  13i|,372  tons  of  cargo  in  1967. 
Although  data  on  intrastate  shipments  were  not  available, 
the  improved  mobility  which  accompanied  the  new  road  has 
been  an  obvious  boon  to  the  three  states  involved.   The 
highway  crosses  the  eastern  corner  of  Para,  the  laost 
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heavily  populated  area  within  the  state;  the  v.'estern  tip 
of  Karanhao;  and  it  rmis  elnost  the  entire  length  of  the 
state  of  Goias.   Equally  impressive  is  the  occupation 
taking  placa  along  the  road.   Formerly  isolated  settlements 
have  spriong  to  life  after  being  incorporated  into  the  over- 
land route  and  nuir.erous  new  settlements  have  appeared  since 
the  road  was  first  opened. 

Two  Bra?:ilian  geographers,  Orlando  Valverde  and 
Catharina  Vergolino  Dias,  coauthored  A  Rod o via  Belem- 
Brasilia,  vrhich  appeared  in  196?.^^  Their  excellent  work 
provides  a  detailed  description  of  the  road's  2,161}. 
kilometers:   the  physical  environment,  settlement  patterns, 
and  economic  activity.   It  accurately  portrays  the  initial 
development  resulting  from  the  opening  of  this  first  road 
between  Ama.scnia  and  southern  Brazil,  and,  as  such,  is  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  existing  literature. 

The  partially  com.pleted  Brasilia-Acre  Highway  is 
having  a  similar  effect  on  the  territory  of  Rcndonia.   The 
1,520  kilom.eter  stretch  between  Cuiaba  and  Fcrto  Velho  was 
fii'st  opened  in  1963.   In  its  initial  stage  the  road  was 
only  passible  during  the  dry  su:;iimer  period— tliree  m.onths  at 
best.   Near  the  end  of  1965,  the  Fifth  Batallion  of  Con- 
struction Engineers,  a  military  detachm^ent,  was  given  the 
responsibility  of  maintaining  the  Cuiaba''  to  Porto  Velho 
stiretch  while  completing  the  road  tlirough  Acre  to  the  border 
of  Peru.   Eventually  the  road  is  to  link  up  In  Fucalpa,  Peru, 
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to  fonTi  ens  segir.ent   of  the  Pan  Arr.erican  Highway. ^'^ 

By  the  end  of  1966,  the  Cuiaba  to  Fcrto  Vclho 
portion  of  the  road  v;as  pennanently  opened  to  year-round 
tr-affic.   The  new  road  had  an  irrjr.ediate  effect  on  corm-aerce 
in  the  territory  of  Rcndonia,  as  its  predecessor  the  Belein- 
Brasilia  Kighvjay  had  effected  ccfocierce  in  Fara''.   In  1965, 
i.'hile  the  road  was  only  passible  during  the  suroier  months, 
the  territory  of  Rondonia  exported  7,880  tons  of  rei^ional 
products  by  cabotagern  end  1,191  tons  by  truck  ever  the  new 
road.-^-'  Two  years  later,  when  the  road  south  v;as  open  all 
year,  the  territory  exported  3,6[[.6  tons  by  cabotagem  versus 
Sfklk   tons  by  road.^ 

The  i;:cde  of  transportation  for  imported  goods  has 
been  similarly  affected.   The  total  cost  of  transport  frcn 
southern  Brazil  to  roi*to  Velho  is  reported  to  be  slightly 
higher  by  truck  than  by  ship.   Kost  merchants  believe  the 
higher  costs  are  offset  by  the  added  savings  resulting  frorr. 
a  reduction  in  damaged  and  spoiled  merchandise ---v.-hich  v;as 
too  often  the  condibloa  in  vmich  .nrach  of  the  goods  arrived 
by  cabotagero.   The  saving  in  tiire  is  even  -more  dr-aji-;atic . 
The  standard  delivery  period  for  nerchandise  departing  from 
southern  Brazil  for  Porto  Velho,  by  cabotages,  is  tv;o  to 
three  months,   I>.iring  the  dry  season  shipping  is  precarious 
on  the  tributary  rivers  and  longer  delays  are  very  coKir.on, 
In  contrast,  an  cinder  can  be  given  to  a  tr-jcl:er  leaving 
Porto  Velho  for  Sao  Paulo  and  delivery  of  goods  is  norraally 
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made  in  two  weeks.   One  of  the  most  obvious  advantages  of 
the  traffic  by  road  has  been  the  reduction  of  shortages  in 
For to  Velho.   Periodic  shortages  of  merchandise  was  a 
serious  problem  when  the  city  was  dependent  on  cabotagem 
for  all  its  merchandise  and  it  is  a  problem  which  still 
haunts  Manaus, 

Most  of  the  overland  freight  is  carried  by  Brazilian 
made,  dies  el  powered  trucks,  with  a  six  to  seven  ton  carrying 
capacity.   The  trucks  haul  in  live  cattle  from  Cuiaba,  Mato 
Grosso,  and  manufactured  goods  and  food  products  from  Sao 
Paulo  and  Rio  de  Janeiro.   On  return  trips  they  haul  out 
regional  products:   bales  of  processed  rubber  destined  for 
Sao  Paulo  and  cassiterite  for  Volta  Redonda  and  other 
smelters  in  southern  Brazil. 

Cassiterite  vjas  first  discovered  in  Rondonia  in 
1956,  and  since  then  prodiiction  has  increased  from  less  than 
100  tons  in  1953  to  2,1^00   tons  in  196?.^''   Placer-  miners 
Cgarimpeiros)  still  account  for  about  3?  per  cent  of  the 
total  cassiterite  production  in  the  territory,   Ixiterestingly 
enough,  before  the  new  road  was  improved  in  1966,  most  of 
the  cassiterite  from  Rondonia,  the  only  m.ajor  producer  in 
Brazil,  was  being  flovm  out  by  airplane  at  a  cost  ten  times 

"•A 

higher  per  kilogram,  than  it  costs  to  ship  it  by  truck. -^ 

The  Fifth.  Batallion  of  Construction  Engineers  is 
nov:  working  on  the  road  betv;een  Porto  Velho  and  Rio  Branco, 
Acre.   The  first  stretch  of  this  road  parallels  the  old 
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Iladeira-l-^amores  Railroad  which  c&rr.e  into  being  as  a  result 
of  the  Treaty  of  Petropolis  in  1903. -^  When  the  road  from 
Porto  Velho  to  Gua Jara^'-Kiriw  is  completed,  sometiiTie  in  1969, 
the  old  railroad  will  no  longer  be  ir.aintained.   The  railroad 
equipinent  is  ancient  and  maintenance  costs  are  prohibitive; 
wood-biorning  locomotives  are  still  pulling  the  trains.   The 
Bolivian  governir.ent ,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  treaty,  will 
only  agree  to  the  railroad  being  closed  after  a  permanent 
road  is  constructod  to  replace  it. 

An  old  road  exists  between  Rio  Branco  and  Abuna, 
a  small  coranujiity  en  the  Kadeira-IIamores  Railroad.   Eventu- 
ally it  vjill  be  iinproved  to  an  all"v;ea.ther  road  connecting 
Hio  Branco  to  Forto  Velho,   For  the  present,  the  army 
engineers  are  ir.aking  it  passable  durijig  the  su::rrr;er  months. 
The  road  was  opened  in  196?,  i'roiT.  the  first  of  August  until 
November  15,  and  v;as  traveled  by  a  total  of  l\.0$   vehicles 
transporting  1,370  tons  of  cargo  bet'>.-een  Abuaa  and  Rio 
Branco.'^   Trsaisportation  in  Acre  remains  very  precarious 
and  the  new  pernianeat  road  connecting  that  state  to  Porto 
Velho  and  southern  Brazil  is  eagerly  avaited. 

The  state  of  Araanonas  has  an  official  total  of 
576 c6  kilometers  of  roadway,  of  which  only  ninety- two 
kilometers  are  paved,   Alrcost  half  of  the  state's  total 
mileage  is  in  the  two  hundred  and  eighty-six  kilometer  road 
between  I-^anaus  snd  Itacoatiara.^    *ltbough  it  was  first 
started  in   1955,  the  road  was  not  completed  until  I965. 
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Both  cities  export  regional  products  and  there  is  little 
commercial  traffic  betv;een  then.   Through  traffic  on  the 
road  is  largely  confined  to  a  regular  bus  line  v?hich  makes 
the  round  trip  tliree  tiiries  a  v;eek — one  day  in  each  direction, 
A  considerable  amount  of  agricultural  activity  has  developed 
along  the  portion  of  the  road  closest  to  I'anaus,   The  most 
productive  area  is  centered  around  a  Japanese  colony  at 
kilometer  forty-eight.   These  farmers  grow  vegetables  and 
keep  laying  chickens  to  supply  the  Kanaus  market  and  they 
raise  black  pepper  for  exporting. 

With  the  exception  of  a  seventy -eight  kilometer 
road,  connecting  Humaita  and  Labrea,  which  is  only  passible 
in  the  dry  season,  and  another  thirty-nine  kilometers 
heading  in  the  direction  of  Forto  Velho  from  Hmaaita,  the 
remainder  of  the  roads  in  the  state  of  Aiiiazonas  are  short 
access  roads  aroirnd  the  perim.eter  of  Manaus .   Existing  roads 
in  the  rest  of  Western  Amazonia  ai'e  as  bad  or  worse  than 
those  in  Amazonas, 

The  only  all-weather  road  in  Rondcnia  is  the  portion 
of  the  nev:  Brasilia-Acre  road  passing  through  the  territory. 
The  rest  are  short  feeder  roads  passible  only  in  the  dry 
season.   Other-  than  the  old  road  to  Aburia,  Rondonia,  the 
only  other  road  of  any  importance  connects  Rio  Branco  v.'ith 
Boca  do  Acre,  Amazonas,  during  the  dry  season.   Conditions 
are  similar  in  the  territory  of  Roraima.   A  dry-season -only 
road  parallels  the  Hio  Branco  from  Boa  Vista  south  to 
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Caracan  sora©  one  hundred  and  forty  kilometers.   Caracari 
is  the  upper  liirlt  of  navigation  on  the  Rio  Branco,  except 
v:hen  it  is  in  flood  stage  for  three  to  four  months  out  of 
the  year,  so  the  road  is  used  to  transport  goods  on  to  Boa 
Vista.   There  is  also  a  road,  hardly  more  than  a  trail, 
across  the  relatively  open  expanse  ( cam.pos)  to  the  Guyana 
border  which  again  is  only  passable  during  the  dry  season. 

The  plan  to  integrate  Amazonia  into  the  Brazilian 
road  network  includes  a  road  connecting  both  Porto  Velho 
and  Boa  Vista  to  Manaus .   This  would  permit  overland  trans- 
portation from  the  border  of  Venezuela  to  southern  Brazil, 
via  Kanaus,  ?6rto  Velho,  Cuiaba,  and  Brasilia,   In  1968, 
contracts  vjere  signed  for  private  companies  to  begin  opening 
the  Manaus -Porto  Velho  road. 

The  Kanaus-Porto  Velho  road  has  first  priority  in 
the  road  building  plans  of  the  state  of  Amazonas.   Actual 
construction  work  began  on  June  15,  1968,  and  a  tiiree  year 
completion  date  for  the  eight  hundred  and  forty-six  kilometer 
road  has  been  tentatively  established.   The  director  of  the 
Amazonas  state  road  department  prepared  a  coloni?,ation  plan 
for  occupying  the  land  that  will  become  accessible  vjith  the 
new  roade   According  to  this  plan,  3»500  families  from 
noruheasterxi  ar.d  ncuthern  Brazil  vrould  be  settled  in  se-jen 
agricultural  colonies  along  the  road.   Each  colony  would 
consist  of  five  hundred  families  vrith  fifty  hectares  of  land 
apiece.   The  colonists  vjould  raise  African  oil  palm,  for  a 
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subsistence.   Under  the  planned  prograir,  the  colonists  would 
receive  teclrinical  assistance  and  f'inancial  aid  froir:  the 
state.   The  dj'-nariic  director  and  his  plan  to  colonize  the 
new  road  gained  considerable  support  at  the  state  and 
federal  level  and  was  largely  responsible  for  getting  work 
started  on  the  project  at  that  time."^ 

An  engineering  firm  in  southern  Brazil  completed  a 
viability  study  of  the  proposed  Porto  Velho-Kancus  road 
shortly  after  the  contracts  were  signed.   The  report  con- 
cluded uhat  the  proposed  road's  benefit  to  national  security 
and  its  integration  of  Ainazonas  into  a  national  network  vrere 
intangible  factors  that  could  not  be  quantified.   From  a 
pixrely  econonic  basis  though^  the  road  was  not  eccnorcically 
viable  now  or  in  the  foreseeable  future.^-'  The  study  also 
questioned  the  planned  African  oil  palm  project  when  no 
basic  research  had  been  carried  cut  to  deterFdne  whether  or* 
not  the  colony  sites  were  suitable  for  such  a  crop. 
Recci.jiendations  were  also  Uiade  that  a  long-range  projection 
of  the  demands  for  African  pain  oil  be  imdertaken,  since 
Colci'ibia  and  I^lalasia  have  both  recently  gone  into  A.frican 
oil  pair,  production  on  a  large  scale. ^^^ 

The  high  cost  of  constructing  the  road  versus  the 
limited  population  it  would  serve  were  the  main  factors 
responsible  for  the  report's  concl\ision.   As  the  study 
indicated,  "about  ninety-five  pei'  cent  of  the  road  will 
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traverse  a  re£ion  of  cense  tropical  forest,  uninhabited, 
with  trees  reaching  thirty  meters  in  height. "^^  Due  to 
the  region's  heavy  rainfall,  read  leveling  will  be  restricted 
to  five  months  out  of  the  year--at  best.   Total  cost 
estimates  for  constiMjicting  the  road,  from  deforestation  to 
prim.ary  surfacing,  including  bridges  and  ferries,  amounted 
to  NCr!*^30,C00  per  kilo:neter  with  an  annual  maintenance  cost 
of  NCr$2,500  per  kilom.eter.^^ 

The  road  to  Boa  Vista,  which  has  been  talked  about 
for  years  and  started  on  several  occasions,  but  never  more 
than  halfheartedly  pursued,  is  now  included  in  the  country's 
road  building  plan  and  is  being  attacked  from  both  ends. 
Preliminary  reports  call  for  the  completion  of  the  seven 
hundred  and  thirteen  kilcme^;er  road  betv/een  the  two  cities 
by  the  end  of  1971.   Regardless  of  the  completion  date,  and 
long  delays  arc  not  'oncomonon  occurrences,  the  road  v/ill  be 
a  welcome  addition  v,'hen  it  is  completed.   It  should  enable 
a  regular  supply  of  beef  to  move  from  tVie  cattle-producing 
area  of  Roraima  to  the  market  in  Monaus ,  thereby  benefiting 
both  parties.   At  present  beef  cattle  are  shipped  by  boat, 
during  the  approximately  three  months  v;hen  the  river  level 
pennits  the  crossing  of  the  rapids  at  Caracari,  ono  hundred 
and  forty  kilom.eters  south  of  Boa  Vista.   During  tlie  rest 
cf  the  year  the  city's  supply  of  fresh  meat  comes  from  local 
herds  and  from  the  Lower  Am.azon  Valley'-.   The  supply  varies 
considerably  throughout  the  year. 
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The   construction   of   the  I-Ianaus -Porto  Velho   and 
Manaus-3oa  Vista  roads  will  undoubtedly  dominate    the   rssources 
and   road-building  progran   of   the    state    of  Amazonas    for   at 
leas;t  the   next  five   years.      The    other  main   sections    to  the 
national    road  plan   in  Amazonia   are    the   extension   of   the 
Brasilia-Acre   road   to  the    Peruvian  border   and   the    con- 
tinuance   of  the  Kanaus-Boa  Vista  road  to    the   Venezuelan 
border.      The    Brasilia-Acre  road   is   projected  to   go  from  Rio 
Braiico   along   the  Acrc-Anazonad   border  to   Sena  I'adureira, 
FeijG,    Cruzeiro   do  Sul   and  on   to    the   Peruvian  border.      At 
the  border   it  will   connect  \.'ith  the   Pan  Americaji  high^^'ay 
coning  through  Pucallpa.      No   completion   date   is   being 
projected   for   this   portion   of   the   Brasilia-Acre   highway  at 
present. 

V/ork  is    already  undervjay  on  the  road  fror.   Eoa  Vista 
to   the   Venezuelan  border   two  hundred  and  ten  kiloir.eter£    to 
the  north.      Approxiiuately   thirty  kilometers  v;ere   coFjpleted 
in  July   o±    1968.      Building  roads   through   the    open  campos 
north  of  Boa  Vista   is  inuch  easier  than   through   the   selva 
between  Kanaus   and  Eoa  Vista.      Consequently,    the   stretch 
betvjeen  Boa  Vista  and  Venezuela  is    scheduled  for  sn   early 
c  onp  j.e  t i  on   date, 

VThen  the   overlond   routs   from  Venezuela   to  southern 
Bra!z;il  becoinos    a  reality,    it  will   enhance   >!anaus  •    position 
as   the   priir.ai-nr  transportation  center  in  V/estern  Ar't^zonia, 
?or   over   three   hun.dred  years   Arr.azonia  depended  upon   its 
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natui^al  system  of  rivers  for  transportation.   In  the  last 
twenty-five  years  air  transportation  greatly  facilitated 
point-to-point  travel  within  the  region  and  between  Amazonia 
and  the  rest  of  Brazil,  but  it  had  little  effect  on  the 
occupation  of  the  interior.   The  next  five  years  should  see 
the  conipletion  of  the  road  through  Amazcnas  to  southern 
Brazil,  for  national  security  and  integration  reasons,  even 
if  it  is  not  economically  viable  to  build  such  a  road.   It 
is  already  being  heralded  as  a  major  step  toward  real 
regional  dsveiopir.ent ,   The  Belem-Brasilia  Highway  is 
frequently  cited  as  an  exanple  of  how  overland  transportation 
stimulates  corjmercial  activity  in  the  city  and  occupation  of 
the  interior,   Vjliile  the  immediate  effect  of  a  land  route 
may  not  be  as  dramatic  in  Ilanaus  as  it  was  in  Belen,  the 
long-range  infliience  can  only  be  beneficial. 
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MANAUS  AS  A  SERVICE  CENTER 

An  analysis  of  the  services  available  in  a  given 
city  provides  a  significant  indication  of  the  city's 
regional  importance.   In  general,  the  greater  the  niunber 
of  services  available  in  an  urban  center,  the  r.ore  extensive 
is  its  regional  influence.   In  Kanaus '  case,  an  examination 
of  hov7  effectively  the  city  provides  six  of   these  services-- 
administrative,  financial,  educational,  ir;sdicRl,  religious, 
and  co:mnunicaticns --should  suff ioieiitly  deiriOnstratQ  the 
rolaticnchip  that  exists  b3t"i?een  the  city,  the  stats  of 
Amazonas,  and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  •.•-'ostern  Amazonia. 

The  Adtninistrative  Fane t ion 

Kanaus  functions  as  an  adrr.inistretive  center  on  at 
least  three  levels--rederal,  state,  and  private.   The  city's 
importance  as  the  only  major  urban  center  of  any  note  makes 
it  the  logical  focal  point  for  federal  agencies  operating 
v^ithin  Western  Amazonia.   As  the  state  capital,  it  houses 
virtually  all  of  the  state's  governraental  offices.   The  city 
is  also  einerging  as  a  rudimentary  edininistratlve  center  for 
private  enterprise  vjliich  is  expanding  in  the  area  and  basing 
its  operation  in  Hanaus, 

Western  Amazonia  shares  a  ccnmon  border  vlth  six 
other  South  Az^erican  co\xntric-s  and  in  the  absence  of 
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settlers  to  occupj  this  great  expanse,  the  Fiilitary  has  the 
task  of  making  its  presence  felt  in  strategic  locations 
along  this  border,   Kanaus  is  the  headquarters  for  a 
frontier  unit  (C-rupsjaentos  de_  Sletr.antos  de  Fronteira)  which 
is  charged  with  this  task.   Command  headquarters  and 
training  facilities  for  the  force  are  located  in  Manaus  and 
smaller  contingents  are  stationed  throughout  the  area. 
Outside  of  l-lanaus  the  largest  groups  are  in  the  other 
capital  cities:   Boa  Vista-  Rio  Branco,  and  Porto  Velho. 
There  are  also  smaller  detachirients  in  Gua jara-Mirim, 
Cruseiro  do  Sul  and  eight  other  very  small  coinirranities  in 
various  locations  along  the  border.   According  to  their 
commander,  the  responsibility  of  the  rtiilitary  in  Western 
Amazonia  is  '*to  give  moral  taid   military  aid  to  the  frontier 
cities  in  which  they  have  installations,"   The  military 
constitutes  the  largest  federal  establislii-ient  based  in 
Ksnaus . 

The  3uperintendencia  do  Desenvolvimento  da  ^^mazonia 
("SUDAI')»  a.  federal  agency  concerned  with  the  economic 
development  of  .Amazonia,  has  its  main  adi-ninistrative  head- 
quarters in  Eelcfm,  with  a  regional  office  for  Western 
Amazonia  based  in  Kanaus.   3UDA!-^'s  role  since  it  replaced 
the  old  SP'iT^A  in  1966  is  primarily  that  of  a  coordinating 
agency:   encouraging  and  stimulating  development  while 
making  sure  that  similsr  work  is  not  being  duplicated  by 
two  or  more  agencies  or  private  grouj.'S ,  I-'ost  of  SUDAI'^'s 
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projects  he.ve  been  concentrated  in  the  stata  of  Para  where 
a  better  developed  infrastructure  and  a  greater  population 
concentration  have  appeared  more  conducive  to  success.  Of 
the  approximately  one  hundred  and  thirty  projects  in  which 

SUDAi!  v:as  involved  in  1968,  only  eleven  were  in  V7e stern 

2 

Amazonia  end  almost  all  of  these  wore  in  Manaus. 

Kanaus  is  the  regional  headquarters  for  the 
Institute  Nacional  de  Providencia.  Social  (I NFS)  in  Western  — 
fi-mazonia.   A  federal  program  similar  to  the  social  security 
adms.niEtration  in  the  United  States,  INPS  is  financed  by  an 
8  per  cent  contribution  by  both  the  worker  and  employer. 
Their  services  Include  medical  care,  hospitalisation,  dental 
extractions,  pensions  for  invalids  and  retirees,  and  funeral 
expenses.   Those  benefits  are  for  all  workers  under  the  plan, 

and  their  dependents,  until  they  are  eighteen  years  old. 

The  program  is  supposed  to  include  all  workers,  v/ith  the 
exception  of  state  eiaployeeSj  v;ho  have  their  own  system.   In 
practice,  the  program  covex's  a  very  small  percentage  of  the 
workers  in  \Jestem   Amazonia. 

In  1966,  the  beneficiaries  of  I1\^PS  services  in  the 
entire  region  totaled  only  92,600:   31,000  workers  and 
6l,6C0  dependents.   The  regional  office  employs  nine  hundred 
people,  including  twenty-six  in  Porto  Velho  ond.   twenty- 1 lire e 
in  Rio  Branco,   The  organization  is  currently  constructing 
a  new  fifteen-story  administrative  center  in  Kanaua,   The 
INPS's  benefits  are  available  in  Manaus,  but  other  than 
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the  restricted  service  in  Porto  Velho,  Rio  Branco,  and 
It£coatiar*a,  INP3  has  no  service  or  influence  in  the 
interior  of  V'estern  /iina?onia.   Seven  municipios  in  the 
region  have  either  correspondents  or  banks  v/here  program 
contributions  are  deposited,  but  they  offer  no  professional 
services.   Contributors  to  the  prograin  who  live  in  the 
interior  cities  must  travel  to  Manaus  to  take  advantage 
of  the  benefits.-^ 

The  National  Department  of  Roads  and  Highv/ays, 
DiTER  ( _De par t aine n t o  Nacional  de  .Estradas  e  Rodoviax'ia), 
established  a  number  of  ad^ininistrative  districts  in  Brazil 
as  part  of  the  covaitry's  road  building  program.   Kanaus 
is  the  seat  of  district  one,  v;hich  includes  Rondonia,  Acre, 
Roraima,  and  Amazonas,  With  the  sparsity  of  existing  roads 
in  Western  Amazonia,  the  district  office  in  Manaus  is 
priitiarily  concerned  v/ith  the  work  now  underv;ay  to  open  a 
road  from  Forto  Volho  to  the  Venezuela  border-^via  Manaus 
and  Boa  Vista.   Although  DHER  lets  out  contracts  to  the 
state  road  department  for  construction  within  the  state, 
it  is  retaining  responsibility  for  constructing  the  read 
from  Boa  Vista  to  the  Venezuela  border.  The  district  office 
in  Manau!5  directs  and  coordinates  road  work  taking  place  in 
the  region,^ 

One  of  the  few  federal  agencies  based  in  Manaus  that 
is  doing  any  vrork  outside  of  the  city  is  the  National 
Institute  of  Agrarian  Dovelopr/ient  (Inritituto  i'acional  do 
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Pes  envoi  vinento  AgrGrio) ,   Manaus  is  the  h'sadquarters  for 
INDA's  work  in  the  state  of  Amazonas.   In  the  vicinity  of 
the  capital  the  institute  is  providing  supervision  and 
technical  assistance  to  the  agricultural  colonies  of  Beia 
Vista  and  Cacau  Pireira,  which  are  located  directly  across 
the  Rio  Negro  from  the  city.   The  organization  also  has  a 
considerable  airiount  of  equipment,  including  track  tree  tors, 
bulldozers,  v.'heel  tractors  and  discs,  which  it  provides, 
maintains,  and  operates.   Colonists  who  want  to  use  this 
equipment  to  clear  or  work  land  are  only  required  to  pay 
the  operating  costs  of  the  equipinent.   In  addition  to 
working  with  the  nearby  colonies,  the  institute  has  a  nviriber 
of  agricultural  technicians  v/orking  near  Parintins  and 
Itaccatiar'a.   It  is  one  of  the  few  agencies,  either  federal 
or  state,  which  has  had  any  success  in  getting  tecbjiician.s 
to  leave  the  capital  end  work  in  the  small  coiramunities  in 
the  interior  of  bhe  state. 

Two  recent Iv  created  federal  agencies,  both  with 
regional  offices  in  Kanaus,  are  STOAB  and  lERA.   The  national 
Superintendency  of  Stipply,  SUITAP  ( Supe r int e ndcnc i a  I'acional 
de_   Abas  tec  iriento) ,  established  its  regional  office  for  all 
of  ncrthern  Brazil  in  Majiaus ,  vjith  a  local  delegate  in  each 
of  the  states  arrd  tei'ritories .   Created  in  1962  and 
tTiodified  a  nui-riber  of  times  since,  the  age-icy  is  responsible 
for  setting  the  price  on  foodstuff,  all  drugs,  and  ether 
necessities.   So  far  the  agency  has  not  been  very  successful 
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in  its  efforts  tc  control  the  price  of  fresh  meat  and  other 
food  products  in  Kanaus  and  it  is  making  no  attempt,  at 
this  time,  to  extend  its  influence  to  the  interior  cities. 

The  other  new  agency  is  the  Brazilian  Institute  of 
Agrarian  Reform,  I BRA  (Instibuto  Brasileiro  de_  Re forma    - — 
Agraria) ,  v.'hich  began  in  1966.   Kanaus  is  the  state  head- 
quarters of  the  organization  which  is  responsible  for 
bringing  about  reform  in  land  holding.   Their  goal  is  the 
elimination  of  irinifundias  and  latifundias  by  levying  a 
steep  progressive  tax  on  unused  land.   Land  that  is  being 
utilised  is  tai'.ed  at  a  very  nominal  rate,  while  idle  land 
is  taxed  so  high  that  it  p.ust  be  either  put  to  u^e  or  sold 
in  order  to  pay  the  tax.   The  program  returns  80  per  cent 
of  the  tax  to  the  local  i.iunicipio  treasury;  in  effect,  the 
federal  government  is  collecting  a  tax  which  the  local 
adidnistrator  often  coixld  not  or  would  not  collect  for 
political  reasojis.   The  program's  difficulty  in  Amazonas  is 
In  getting,  local  agencies  established  and  manned  in  the 
interior  monicrpios .   Local  agents  carry  cut  a  cadastral 
survey  of  lend  holdings  in  each  municipio,  the  basis  for  the 
program,  6.-?d  then  serve  as  administrators.   For  the  time 
being,  IBR.A  is  concentrating  on  the  municl'pics  which  are 
accessible  frcni  the  capital. 

A  combination  federal -state  program,  with  an 
adii'inis  trative  center  in  Manaus,  is  the  Association  of 
Credit  and  Rural  Assistance  of  Amazonas,  ACAR-/im  ( Ar.soc5  aQaq 
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de  Credito  £  Assistencla  Rural  do  Arnazonas ) ,  which  is 
jointly  financed  by  both  levels  of  government.   The  federal 
government  provides  60  per  cent  of  the  budget  and  the  state 
furnishes  the  reiiiainder.   The  prograiri  is  modeled  after  the 
Agricultu^^al  Extension  Service  of  the  United  States,   Their 
technicians  vork  with  farm.ers  in  seed  selection  and  better 
agricultural  methods;  they  establish  i|-3  clubs  with  youths 
(coiTiparable  to  our  l|-K);  and  they  try  to  introduce  new 
concepts  of  hygiene,  cooking,  and  sewing  through  the  house- 
wives into  the  homes.   The  organization  began  v^orking  in 
Amazcnas  in  196?.   In  addition  to  their  headquarters  in 
Fanaus ,  they  also  have  offices  in  the  raunicipion  of  Gareiro, 

Hanacapuru  Cboth  bordering  on  Manaus ) ,  Itacoatiara,  and 

7 

Parintins , ' 

The  city's  function  as  the  adjniniatrative  center 
for  the  state  of  A^Tiazonas  is  the  natural  corollary  to  its 
being  the  !l argent  and  most  iirpcrtant  urban  center  in  the 
state  as  well  as  the  capital.   Each  state  office  has  its 
administrative  center  in  Manaus,  as  is  comraonly  the  practice 
evor"=3vhere.   Instead  of  beinf?  an  adriinistrativo  center  with 
a  network  of  smaller  local  offices,  however,  many  of  the 
state  offices  located  in  I'anaus  appear  to  be  sji  end  in  them- 
selves.  They  constitute  virtually  the  entire  administrative 
structure  in  their  particular  field;  outside  of  I'anaus  and 
its  imn^ediate  environs  thoy  provide  little,  if  any,  service. 
Consequently,  administrative  decitlcns  and  benefits  are 
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also  concentrated  in  the  city  v,-hile  the  interior  is  largely 
ignored. 

With  administrative  personnel  and  funds  concentrated 
in  the  capital,  the  liitdted -rsEOvrr-ces  v:hich  each  agency  has 
to  work  v.'ith  arc,  xtiore  often  than  not,  ccrcnitted  to  the 
unproductive  goal  of  improving  or  building  modern  facili- 
ties for  the  administrators  baaed  in  Kanaus .   At  the  same 
time  representatives  and  facilities  of  any  type  are  lacking 
in  the  vast  majority  of  interior  ccmmunities . 

The  State  Road  Depar'tment  of  Amazonas,  DER-Am 
( Depart  amen-co  do  Sst.r-adas  e  Podagem  do  Amazon  as ) ,  has  its 
headquarters  in  a  m.odern^  four-story  building  called  the 
?alacio  ?f oo oj: i^i!i2. •   AH  <^-'  the  state's  road  building 
activities  are  concentrstea  around  Kanaus.   The  interior  is 
without  roads.   The  Secretary  of  Education  and  Culture  is 
housed  in  a  incdern,  thrce-ttory  building  near  the  center  of 
the  city.   The  building  was  completely  renovatsd  in  1966  in 
hoiior  of  the  President  of  Brazil's  viait  to  the  city. 
Educational  facilities  in  the  city  are  substandard  and  in 
the  interior  they  are  mainly  non-existent. 

The  Secretary  of  Agx'iculture  is  another  case  in 
point.   In  1963,  their  offices  were   moved  into  a  nev,  ultra- 
modern facility  on  the  city's  fringe.   Although  the  agency 
is  responsible  for  improving  agricultural  production  in  the 
Etate,  it  has  x'ery  few  personnel  V7crking  in  the  ij;terior. 
In  1967,  the  staff  includv^d  five  agronomists  and  sixteen 
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agricultairal  technicians;  only  one  of  the  foiiner  and  two 
of  the  latter  were  vjorking  in  the  interior. 

At  the  federal  and  state  level,  the  adrranistrative 
function  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  Kanaus,   In  the 
private  sector,  a  nore  typical  adrainistrative  netvjork 
functions,  with  local  agencies  in  tlie  interior  responsible 
to  a  central  office  based  in  Manaus .   Such  a  system  is 
readily  observable  in  the  large  corr^.ercial  enter-prises, 
which  are  now  developing  in  Amazonia,  and  in  the  hierarchy 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  a  private  organization,  which  is 
well  established  in  the  region. 

The  best  example  of  a  comm.ercial  concern  based  in 
Kans.us  with  an  organizational  network  spread  throughout 
Amazonia  is  the  I.  3.  Sabba  Company,   A  local  industrialist 
who  started  out  in  business  as  an  exporter  of  regional 
products,  I.  B,  Sabba  gradually  diversified  his  operation 
and  emerged  as  the  single  most  povierful  industrialist  in 
Amazonia.   His  Imaginative  establish-nient  of   a  sm.sll  oil 
refinery  in  Manaus,  in  the  early  19^0' s,  v;as  a  farsighted 
investm.ent  v.iriich  has  been  an  asset  to  him  and  to  Amazonia, 
The  distributive  branch  for  the  ccm.pany  maintains  storage 
facilities  in  pSrto  VelVio,  Rio  BrsXiCo,  Itacoatiara, 
Santarem,  Belcm,  Nacapa',  Sao  Luis,  Karanhao,  and  Portaleza, 
Ceara.   In  contrast  to  other  administrative  networks  based 
in  Manaus,  the  local  agencies  for  the  I.  B.  Sabba  Com.pany 
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are  located  in  all  the  major  centers  in  Amazonia  and  they 
are  in  daily  contact  by  private  radio  with  the  company 
headquarters  in  Kanaus . 

In  the  non-ccrri.iercial  field,  Kanaiis  is  the  admin- 
istrative center  for  the  Catholic  Church  in  Western  Amazonia, 
The  city  is  the  seat  of  an  Arch-diocese  which  has  authority 
over  -Amazonas,  Rondonia,  Acre,  and  Roraima,   The  diocese 
is  divided  into  fifteen  prelacies,  each  assigned  to  a 
particular  religious  order,  which  are  responsible  for 
carrying  out  the  Church's  work  in  their  particular  prelacy. 
The  priests  in  Amazonia  are,  almost  without  exception, 
foreigners,  as  are  most  of  the  nuns.   The  National  Council 
of  Brazilian  Bishops  (Council  Naciqnal  de_  Bishops  Brasil- 
eiros),  which  a^so  has  a  regional  office  in  Kanaus,  works 
with  the  archbishop  in  coordinating  the  church  work  in  the 
fifteen  different  prelacies.^  The  Catholic  Church  in 
V^estern  Amazonia  does  not  have,  nor  does  it  need,  an 
adminis:;rative  organization  comparable  to  that  maintained 
by  some  copir.ercial  concerns,  but  it  is  one  exam.ple  of  an 
effective  administrative  system.. 

A  Financial  Cenber 

The  city's  position  as  a  financial  center  has 
improved  markedly  during  the  last  thirteen  years.   In  1955* 
six  brinks  had  agencies  in  Ksnaus;-^*^  by  August,  1968,  the 
ri.jiit:bcr  had  increased  to  twenty.   The  creation  of   the  State 
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Bank  of  Aii:asouas  (Banco  d_o  Estado  do  Amasonas)  in  1958 >  and 
its  subsequent  establishinent  of  branches  in  the  larger 
coxmminities  in  the  interioi^,  signaled  an  upswing  in  banl-iing 
activity  in  Amazonas.   The  establishment  of  the  Zona  Franca 
in  Manaus,  in  196?,  resulted  in  an  immediate  flurry  of  new 
bank  activity,  i^rith  banks  from  southern  Brazil  vying  with 
one  another  to  open  branches  in  Manaus. 

The  most  active  ba-Oka  in  Amazonia  are  the  Bank  of 
Amazonia  (Banco  da  Ar.iagoaia)  and  the  Bank  cf  Brazil  (Banco 
do  Brasil) .   The  Barico  do  Estado  do  Amazonas  has  the  second 
ir.ost  extensive  netA/ork  in  Amazonas,  after  the  Banco  da 
Amazonia.   The  Banco  da  Aiaazonia  is  an  organ  of  the  federal 
government  of  Brazil.   In  19l4-3»  it  was  given  a  monopoly  over 
the  buying  and  selling  of  all  rubbar  in  Brazil.   It  vras 
converted  into  a  regular  bank  in  1966,  vith  the  general 
objective  of  encouraging  development  in  Amazonia.   The  foririor 
rubber  monopoly  v;as  terminated  and  rubber-  is  novT   bought  and 
sold  on  the  open  market;  but  the  bank's  previous  role  in  the 
rubber  business  did  leave  it  v*ith  a  nuiribsr  of  agencies  in 
the  region.  The  administrative  center  for  the  Banco  da 
Amazonia  is  located  in  3slo?i  and  all  agencies  in  /imazonia 
are  directly  re^3ponsible  to  the  Eelem  office;  none  are 
sub-agencies  within  a  given  state  or  territory.   The  bank 
has  fourteen  agencies  in  Para,  seven  in  Araazonas,  seven  in 
Acre,  tvro  in  Hondonia,  one  in  Horaima,  and   one  in  Amapo'. 

The  Banco  dc  Brasil  is  also  an  official  institution 
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of  the  federal  government  which  functions  as  a  general  bank 
with  branches  throughout  the  country.   The  bank's  rr.ain  office 
is  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and,  like  the  Banco  da  Amazonia,  all 
agency  banks  are  directly  accountable  to  the  main  office. 
The  Banco  do  Brasil's  branch  in  Manaus  dates  back  to  1903, 
when  it  v;as  the  second  brexich  to  be  established  in  Brazil. 
The  bank  now  maintains  eight  bi'anches  in  Pai^a,  four  in 
Amazonas,  two  in  Acre,  two  in  Bondcnia,  one  in  Roraima,  and 
one  in  Aiviapa.^^ 

The  Banco  do  Estado  do  Amazonas  is  a  private  bank 
created  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  encouraging  economic 
development  in  the  state  of  Amazonas,   The  bank  is  working 
to  establish  agencies  in  the  interior,  as  conditions  warrant 
such  expansion.   In  1965,  the  Banco  do  Eatado  do  Amazonas 
had  eight  agencies:   two  agencies  and  the  main  bank  were 
located  in  Manaus ,  GJid  the  cities  of  Itacoatiara,  Parintins, 
Boca  do  Acre,  Mau'3s,  and.   Kanacapuru  each  had  one  agency.  -^ 

The  sector  of  the  Aiiiasona-a  economy  responsible  for 
the  largest  percentage,  by  value,  of  bank  loans  outstanding 
in  1967  was  agriculture — with  35  per  cent.   Industry  was 
a  close  second  with  35  psi*  cent.   Commerce  was  third  with 
23  per  cent,  foil ov.'sd  by  cattle  raising,  7  per  cent,  govern- 
ment, 1  per  cent,  and  private  loans,  \rLth   less  than  1  per 
cent,^'   The  creation  of  the  Zona  Franca  in  Kanaus  is 
putting  new  smphaaia  on  industry  and  commerce,  an.d  there  are 
some  indications  that  this  may  result  in  a  greater 
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concentration   of  i-ujids    in  those   sectors.      The  Bf-.nco  do 
Estadc   do   Aroazonas   was    already  concentrating   in  these   areas 
in  1967,  vhen  ccxTiaerce   accounted  for  l[.6  per  cent   of   the 
funds   applied  by  the  bank,    and  industry  was  responsible  for 
another  Ul^  per  cent.      The  remaining  10  per   cent  v;ent   for 
rural   investnents,    7   per  cent,    end  to  private   individuals, 
3  per  cent.   ^ 

T>renty  coiCTiuniti.es   in  \/estern  Amazonia  are   being 
serviced  by  p.t  least   one   bank.      Like   other  services,    banks 
tend   to   concentrate    in    the   larger  communities,    especially 
the  capital  cities.      Thirty  of  the   area's    seventy-five  banks 
are  located  in  the   four  capital  cities.      In  1967,    eighteen 
of  the   thirty-two   banks   in  Amazonas  were    located   in  Kanaus , 
In   the   state's   other   nixie   coimnunities  iiith  banking   service, 
tvro   cities   had   three   b^.nk.s   apiece,    one   city  had   t"wo,    and 
six   othoi-3   each  had   one.      To  niaintain  a  proper  perspective 
on  the   availability  of  banking  facilities   in  the   interior 
of  Ainazonas,    it  should  be   emphasized  that  thirty  of   the 
state's   forty-three    interior  r<iunicipio3   have  absolutely  no 
local  banking   fiervices.    ° 

In  Acre   four  of  the   state's    thirteen  banks  were 
located  in   Rio  Branco,    the   capital.      In   the   other  six 
comnijinities  with  banks,    three   had  two  banks   apiece,    and 
three   had  one   each.      Banl^ing   In  Rcndonia  is    available   in 
only  two  cortsr.unities :      Porto  Velhc,   which  has    six  ba.cks , 
aiid  C-uajara-I-Iirim  with    the   remaining   tv;o  banks    in   the 
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territory.   Both  bani-:3  in  Roraima  are  in  Eca  Vista.^' 

The  conceatration  of  banking  activity  in  Kanaua  is 
rafleoted  in  the  record  of  baiiking  activities  in  Western 
Amazonia  in  196?.  See  Te.ble  1.  As  the  table  shows,  the 
banking  establishiiTient  in  Manaus  was  responsible  for  more 
financial  activity  than  the  rest  of  Amazonas  and  Western 
Amazonia  combined.  Since  then,  the  city's  importance  as 
a  finerxcial  center  has  been  even  further  enhanced  by  the 
creation  of  the  Zona  Franca. 

Educational  Services 

Educational  facilities  from  pre-school  nursery 
tiircugh  university  level  education  are  avcilable  in  Manaus, 
and  to  that  extent  the  city  functions  c.s.   an  educational 
center  in  the  stste.   Existing  schools  in  the  city  are 
overcro-.;dsd  and  unable  to  adequately  acconmodate  the  local 
urban  population.   In  the  interior  cos:;r,unities  elementary 
cchools  are  grossly  inadequate  both  in  niraber  and  in  the 
quality  of  education,  while  secondary  schools,  v/ith  the 
exception  of  six  or  seven  of  the  larger  coreaunities,  are 
virtv ally  ncn-ejcis tent . 

The  Isrgc-r  coinraunitles  in  the  interior,  such  as 
Itacoatiara,  Parintina,  Coari,  end  Tefe,  are  experiencing 
their  own  urban  explosions  as  feiailies  from  smaller 
riverine  cor^TiUnities  and  isolated  settlemexits  migrate  to 
the  centers  in  search  of  a  better  life.   The  availability 
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of  even  United  educational,  raedical,  sjid  religious  services, 
as  well  as  the  other  amenities  of  coimnunity  living,  exerts  a 
strong  attraction  on  people  living  an  isolated  existence  in 
the  interior.   Often  after  a  faniily  moves  to  one  of  these 
centers,  the  nale  riSmbers  will  continue  working  in  the 
interior  during  rcost  of  the  year  while  the  woLien  and 
children  live  in  the  urban  center. 

No  reliable  statistics  are  available  on  the  number 
and/or  location  of  educational  facilities  in  the  interior 
ir.unic:^pios,  but  the  lack  of  schools  and  teachers  is  one  of 
the  most  corunon  coraplaints  heard  in  these  comniunities .   If 
it  v:ere  not  for  the  educational  activities  of  r^iissionary 
groups  in  Atnaz-onas,  conditions  would  be  Fiuch  worse.   In  many 
communities  religious  orders  build,  staff,  and  jnaintain  the 
local  schools  with  little,  if  any,  financial  aid  from  the 
state  governrjient.   These  pri^rate  efforts  are  probably 
responsible  for  the  education  of  20  to  50  p>3r  cent  of  the 
students  ia  the  interior. 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems  of  education  in 
Amazcnas  is  getting  teachers  to  staff  the  schools  in  the 
interior  corrjr.unities  .   Salaries  are  extremely  low  and 
living  conditions  are  very  difficult.   Persuading  a  newly- 
qualified  teacher  to  leave  Manaus  to  go  live  and  t^ach  in 
some  other  coiTSiiuiity  in  the  state  is  not  an  easy  task.   In 
Coari,  the  fourth  largest  community  in  Amjazonas,  the  schools 
are  trying  to  overcome  this  obstacle  by  establishing  their 
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ov:n  teachers'  training  program.   Students  completing  the 
secondary  program  are  qualified  as  elementary  school 
teachers.   The  program  is  even  more  remarkable  because 
there  are  no  s tate -maintained  secondary  schools  in  Coari. 
In  frustration  and  desperation,  the  local  Catholic  Fiission, 
a  Redenptorist  order  from  the  United  Sta'ces,  finally  started 
their  own  secondary  school.   The  local  Probes tent  mdssion- 
aries  followed  suit  and  opened  a  second,  but  srialler, 
secondary  school.   Out  of  the  project  to  establish  a 
secondary  school  caiae  the  idea  to  train  theix-  oi-rrx   elementary 
teachers  from  local  students. 

The  government  in  Manaus  is  well  aware  of  the 
inadequacies  of  the  educational  system  in  the  state,  but 
they  see  little  hope  for  rapid  imiprovemcnt  in  the  situation. 
According  to  government  figures,  for  every  10,000  inhabitants 
in  the  state,  only  twelve  concluded  the  first  cycle  of 
education  (roughly  equivalent  to  the  junior  high  school 
level  in  the  United  States)  in  l^bU..~''      The  situation 
imiproved  slightly  by  1966  when  an  increase  to  twenty-tvro 
students  for  each  10.000  inhabitants  was  reported:  still, 
only  ten  of  these  continued  en  through  the  second  cycle 
(equivalent  to  the  high  school  level  in  the  United  States). 

Parents  in  the  interior  v;hc  ara  determined  that 
their  cljildren  will  get  £Ui  education,  and  v.ho  con  afford  to 
do  so,  often  send  tiieir  children  to  live  with  relatives  or 
friends  in  Man,au3  so  th.e   children  can  attend  secondary 
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school  in  the  city.   Their  chances  of  qualifying  for 
admissicn  to  the  university  are  usually  rauch  better  if  they 
attend  secondary  school  in  Hanaus .   For  raost  families  in 
the  interior,  such  a  program  is  an  impossibility  and  the 
low  level  of  education  and  the  high  degree  of  illiteracy 
continue  to  be  perpetuated  by  the  lack  of  educational 
facilities. 

The  stature  of  I'anaus  as  an  educational  center  in 
Western  Amazonia  was  greatly  enhanced  when  the  University 
of  Amazonas  was  created  by  federal  law  in  1962.  Prior  to 
that  tiir.e  the  city  had  a  small  school  of  law  and  a  school 
of  economic  sciences  which  offered  evening  courses.  Both 
were  incorporated  into  the  nevr  university. 

The  University  of  Amazonas  now  includes  six  faculties 
and  a  school  of  social  services.   The  faculty  of  lavf  is  the 
oldest  in  the  school  and  still  the  most  prestigious,  since 
law  is  the  traditional  profession  for  any  educated  m.cji  in 
Brazil,  The  faculty  cf  economic  sciences,  which  is  twelve 
years  old,  still  offers  only  night  classes.   The  students 
are  predoninantly  m^ale  and  m.any  of  them,  are  military 
officers  stationed  in  Manaus,   The  students  in  the  faculty 
of  philosophy  are  pradominantly  f empale.   Forty  per  cent  of 
the  students  in  that  school  are  studying  to  be  teachers 
which  is  almost  exclusively  a  v.'om;an's  profession  in  Amazonas, 
The  low  salaries  make  it  extremely  difficult  for  a  man  to 
support  a  family  as  a  teacher;  fev/  enter  the  field. 
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The  faculty  of  engineering  began  its  third  year  in 
1968  and  it  still  has  a  very  small  enrolirp.ent .   The  faculties 
of  medicine  and  pharmacy  are  also  in  their  third  year. 
Fifty  per  cent  of  the  students  in  the  school  of  ir.edicine  are 
from  other  states.   The  shortage  of  openings  in  medical 
schools  in  Brazil  prompted  a  number  of  students  frorc  southern 
Brazil  to  come  to  Manaus  to  study  medicine  vrhen  the  new 
faculty  began  in  196f3.   The  medical  students  from  other 
states  account  for  6?  pcr  cent  of  the  out-of-state  population 
in  the  University  student  body. 

The  school  of  social  service  is  almost  exclusively 
a  female  institution.   It  functioned  as  a  private  school  in 
Manaus  for  tvrenty-f ive  years.  In  1968,  it  i^ras  annexed, 
somevfhat  reluctantly,  into  the  university  system.   The  total 
enrollment  in  the  University  of  Amaisonas  in  1968  was  1,806, 
with  males  heavily  outnumbering  the  females.   See  Table  2. 

The  university's  influence,  as  measured  by  the 
origin  of  its  students,  is  heavily  concentrated  in  the  city 
of  Manaus.   The  state  of  Amazonas,  the  city  and  the  interior, 
accourits  for  75  per  cent  of  thv3  student  body.   Although  the 
percentage  of  students  from  the  rest  of  Western  Amazonia  is 
meager,  lens  than  3  per  cent,  in  abeclute  terms  the  sixty- 
fcur  students  are  significant  v^ben  the  total  population  of 
the  combined  political  \inito  is  considered.   See  Table  3. 
As  the  university  becomes  more  firmly  established  and 
continues  to  expand,  its  influence  and  attraction  will 
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TABLE  2 
UinVERSITY    0?  A.rJlZONAS- -ENROLLMENT  BY  FACULTY--1968 


Faculty 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Fhilosophy 

129 

298 

i+27 

SconoiTiic   Sciences 

331+ 

92 

1+26 

Medicine 

261 

91 

372 

Law 

2kk 

80 

321; 

Social   Service 

1 

93 

9k 

Fharrcacy  and   Odontol( 

^gy 

52 

32 

Sk 

Siigineering 

77 

2 

79 

Total 

1,118 

688 

1,806 

Source:      University  of  Artiasonas    (unpublished   data 
provided  by  that   institution,    June,    I968), 


TABLE  3 
UNIVERSITY   OP   AKAZONAS'-STUDSKT    0P,IGIN~-1968 


Origin 

Kale 

Fer.ale 

T 

otal 

Per  cent 

Ainazonas    (!  ■an.aus ) 

607 

h5& 

1 

,065 

58.9 

Amazonas    (Interior) 

168 

117 

255 

16.2 

Para^ 

56 

26 

81+ 

1+.6 

Acre 

22 

15 

37 

2.0 

Roraina 

3 

7 

10 

.5 

Rondonia 

5 

2 

7 

.3 

Other  Brazilian  States 

21+3 

52 

295 

16.3 

Foreign  Countries 

12 

11 

23 

1.2 

Total 

1,13  6 

660 

1 

,806 

100.0 

Source:      University   of  Airazonas    (unpublished  data 
provided  by  that   institration,    J-xne,    1968)  e 
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uridoxibtedly  show  a  corresponding  increase  in  Amazonia. 

In  addition  to  the  regulsj?  school  system  and  tha 
university,  the  city  also  has  a  private  bi -national  center, 
the  Institute  Cultural  do  Brasil  e_  03_  Est  ados  Unidos.   The 
center  functions  as  a  gathering  place  for  visitors  from  the 
United  States  and  for  local  residents  interested  in  learning 
about  the  United  States.   The  institute  also  offers  a  series 
of  English  language  courses  for  the  menbers  of  the  coinmuxiity 
who  are  interested  and  sufficiently  affluent  to  pay  the 
necessary  tuition.   It  is  very  popular  among  university 
students,  especially  those  riajoring  in  English,  and  among 
members  of  the  business  community  who  find  even  an 
elementary  knowledge  of  English  to  be  a  valuable  asset. 

Medical  Services 

Medical  facilities  axid  services  in  Amazonas  are 
highly  concentrated  in  Manaus .   Outside  of  the  capital, 
only  three  other  communities  in  the  state  ejre  iniportant 
enough  to  mention  as  subcenters:   Benjamin  Constant, 
Itacoatiara,  and  Parintins.   If  it  were  not  for  the  efforts 
cf  tho  federal  health  service,  SF3?  (S_srvi$£  Especial  de 
Saiide  Pub  Ilea),  which  ma5.ntain3  facilities  in  these  three 
cities,  medical  assistance  would  be  virtually  non-existent 
in  the  state's  interior. 

An  enumeration  of  the  size  end  distribution  of  the 
state  medical  profession  and  the  facilities  it  has  to  work 
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with  illustrates  the  nature  of  the  situation.   In  1967,  the 
state  listed  126  practicing  medical  doctors  x;hich,  if  evenly 
distributed,  would  v.esn    one  doctor  for  each  7,12?  residents  — 
a  herculean  v;ork  load.    The  records  show,  however,  that 
113  of  these  doctors  practice  in  Kexiaus,  which  leaves  only 
thirteen  doctors  to  adrclnister  to  the  needs  of  the  remainder 
of  the  state.   The  resulting  ratio  of  2,CCli.  inhabitants  per 
doctor  in  Manaus  and  51^661  per  doctor  in  the  interior   is 
even  F.ore  disparaging  v:hen  the  dispersed  nature  of  the 
interior  population  is  taken  into  account, 

A  similar  concentration  of  hospital  facilities, 
already  seriously  inadequate,  and  the  resulting  inability 
of  the  state  to  provide  even  ininiraal  services  for  the 
majority  of  its  residents,  ccnplerients  the  shortage  of 
insdical  doctors.   The  hospital  situation  in  Xanaus,  as 
previously  described,  is  cupplomented  by  the  three  small 
hospitals  in  the  interior.   Benjamin  Constant,  one   of  the 
last  Brazilian  cor^unities  on  the  upper  Rio  Solimo'es,  has  a 
tvrenty-five  bed  hospital  staff "^d  by  tv/o  SESP  doctors.   Similar 
sized  hospitals  are  located  in  Parintins  and  Itacoatiara. 
Each  of  these  latter-  coirmunities  has  throe  doctors,  one 
private  and  two  eraployed  by  SESP.   The  interdor  hospitals 
function  primarily  as  maternity  hospitals  and  secondarily  for 
the  treatirjent  of  illness  throurh  intei'nal  r;edicine.   Any 
seriously  ill  patiexit,  one  req-oiring  ■'^urgexy,  or  even  the 
use  of  diagnostic  X-rays,  ir^ust  be  sent  to  Kar.aua  which  is 
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the  only  place  in  the  state  v:hsr-e  treatnent  is  available. 

The  state  is  cuirently  building;  a  hospital  in  Tefe'', 
but,  in  iT;any  v;ays ,  that  is  only  e  partial  solution  to  the 
problem.   According  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health, 
financial  assistance  for  the  building  and  outfitting  of  such 
hospitals  is  not  overly  difficult  to  ari-anpe ;  the  real 
problem  is  in  getting  and  keeping  the  interior  hospitals 
staffed.  -^  The  hospital  at  Itaccatiara  is  an  excellent 
example.   Originally  constracted  and  equipped  in  I960,  the 
hospital  sat  unused,  for  lack  of  staff,  for  the  next  four 
years.   In  1963,  ?-  Catholic  order,  the  Scarboro  I'ission  frorc 
Canada,  established  a  mission  in  Itacoatiar-a  and  the  priests 
soon  began  to  question  the  benefit  of  a  non-functioning 
hospital.   The  next  year  a  rmall  group  of  nuns  from  the  sarte 
order  arrived  in  Itacoatiara  and  began  v;orking  to  open  the 
hospital.   It  was  finally  opened  the  following  year  for 
maternity  cases  and  other  non-surgical  patients.   Assisted 
on  a  fairly  regular  basis  by  a  Brazilian  doctor  of  internal 
medicine,  the  sisters  worked  as  general  supervisors  and 
nurses  for  the  hospital.   Their  dedication  Bv.d.   determination 
v/as  the  only  thing  which  kept  the  hospital  operating; 
delivering  babies  and  treating  illnesses  and  accident 
victims  became  ccinmon  duties  for  the  sisters. 

Their  continuing  efforts  to  improve  the  hospital, 
by  training  their  o\n\   local  assistants  ai'id  bringing  in 
medical  supplies  and  new  equipment,  appear  to  have  been  a 
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mixed  blessing,  ''In  1963,  the  state  health  department 
announced  a  new  prograra  to  provide  more  medical  service  to 
the  interior.   Essentially,  the  plan  is  to  improve  medical 
facilities  in  key  communities  which  can  then  provide  better 
service  for  the  surrounding  area.  The  first  implementation 
of  the  program  involved  taking  over  the  hospital  in 
Itacoatiara.   If  the  program  works  as  planned,  it  v:ill  be 
an  asset  to  the  community  and  state.   If  it  is  permitted 
to  degenerate  after  a  few  years,  taking  the  local  hospital 
with  it,  the  program  will  be  a  serious  detriment. 

''Outside  of  Manaus,  medical  assistsnce  tsnds  to  bo 
concentrated  in  the  Lower  Amazonas  region  east  of  the 
capital.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  state's  population 
is  located  in  that  area.  The  two  largest  cor.munities, 
Itacoatiara  and  Parintins,  account  for  half  of  the  doctors 
and  two-thirds  of  the  hospital  beds  in  the  interior.   The 
inhabitants  of  the  other  areas  of  the  state  are  isolated 
and,  for  the  most  part,  without  any  m.edical  service. 
Neither  the  state  nor  the  federal  government  has  any  system 
of  regular  visits  to  the  interior  by  teams  of  medical 
personnel. 

Poor  living  and  vjorking  conditions  make  it  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  persuade  qualified  doctors  to  leave  the 
relative  comfort  of  the  city  for  life  in  the  interior. 
Living  and  working  in  I'anaus  is  incomparably  better  and 
the  demand  is  sufficiently  high  that  most  doctors  look  on 
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work  in  the  inter5.or  as  constituting  a  high  personal  and 
financial  sacrifice.   Considering  the  shortage  cf  doctors, 
the  resulting  high  case  loads,  and  the  reduced  inccnes  in 
the  interior,  it. is  easy  to  understand  the  rationale  behind 
such  decisions. 

Doctors  employed  by  SESP  usually  sign  a  tv;o-year 
contract  to  go  wherever  the  organization  sends  them.   In 
the  interior  of  Amazonas,  the  turnover  rate  for  doctors 
remains  at  a  high  level.   Two  comraunities,  Coari  and  Tefe, 
had  SESP  doctors  in  1968.   They  each  indicated  that  they 
would  be  leaving  v^hen  they  completed  their  contract  assign- 
ment.  After  four  years  in  Coari,  the  local  doctor  intended 
to  return  to  school  in  southern  Brazil  to  do  advanced  v/ork 
in  a  specialized  field.  ^     In  Tefe,  the  doctor  had  already 
requested  a  transfer  to  a  cora;aunity  closer  to  Manaus,  either 
Manacapuru  or  Itacoatiara.   His  wife  was  expecting  their 
first  child  and  ho  expressed  a  preference  for  living  closer 
to  Manaus  because  of  the  medical  facilities  and  pharma- 
ceutical products  available  there. ^^   Ironical  as  that  i-nay 
seem,  cosiing  from  a  doctor,  it  accurately  charactei'izes  the 
problem  of  medical  services  in  Amazonas. 

In  many  ways  Manaus  acts  as  a  magnet,  drawing  people 
in  need  of  medical  assistance  from  the  interior  into  the 
city.   Diseased,  deformed,  and  maimed  individuals,  usually 
reduced  to  begging  in  the  street,  are  a  common  sight  in  the 
city.   In  addition  to  the  regular  hospitals,  the  only  leper 
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colony  in  the  state  is  also  located  in  Hanaus.  Leprosy  is 
widespread  in  Amazonas  and  nost  of  the  diseased  receive 
little  or  no  medical  attention.   In  1968,  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  vjho  maintains  an  active  file  on   every  known  leper 

in  the  state,  reported  5>359  knovm  cases,  with  2,28I|.  of 

/'  26 

them  residing  in  the  municipio  of  Manaus . 

In  terms  of  the  number  of  people  afflicted,  malaria 
continues  to  be  the  most  extensive  and  serious  disease  in 
the  state.  Within  the  city,  the  pi'oblem  of  malaria  is 
minimal.  Houses  in  a  buffer  zone  ai'oiind  the  city  are 
sprayed  regularly,  but  spraying  is  not  considered  necessary 
in  the  center  of  the  city.   The  m.alaria  that  exists  in  and 
around  Manaus  is  primarily  the  result  of  infected  people 
bringing  it  from  the  interior  to  the  capital. 

The  Carapaign  for  the  Control  and  Eradication  of 
Malaria  (Campanha  de  C_ontrole  e_  Srradicagao  da  Malaria )  for 
the  state  of  Amazonas  is  based  in  Manaus.   It  is  a  federal 
agency  almost  completely  financed  by  the  VJorld  Health 
Organization.   The  local  agency  began  operating  in  Amazonas 
five  years  ago  and,  vmtil  1968,  concentrated  its  efforts  in 
the  area  north  of  the  Rio  Af.asonas ,  the  area  betv.'een  Parintins 
and  Itacoatiara,  and  in  the  frontier  area  around  Benjamin 
Constant.   The  relative  concentration  of  inhabitants  in 
these  areas  and  the  financial  limitations  of  the  program 
determined  this  approach  in  order  to  derive  maxirauini  coverage 
from  the  program. 
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The  organization  operated  thirty-two  boats  in  this 
campaign,  carrying  spraying  crews  up  the  rivers  and 
tributaries  in  the  area.   The  crevs  stop  at  every  house  and 
systematically  spray  the  interior  v/ith  a  solution  of  DDT  to 
eradicate  the  malaria-carrying  mosquito.   The  crev;  keeps  a 
record  of  each  house,  shov:ing  when  it  was  last  treated,  the 
number  of  occupants,  and  the  results  of  blood  tests,  if 
taken.   The  treatment  of  houses  is  compulsory,  by  lavj,  and 
is  repeated  every  six  months.   Blood  tests  are  voluntary.  ' 

In  June,  1968,  the  local  organization  took  dalivery 

of  seventy-six  nev;  laujiches  and  twenty-four  canoes.   Crows 

then  began  the  first  treatment  of  the  areas  of  the  Rios 

Madeira,  Purus,  Jurua,  Solimo'es,  Tefe,  and  the  major  part 

of  the  Solimo'es -Javari .   3y  the  end  of  1968,  they  expected 

to  cover  the  entire  state  for  the  first  time  and  thereafter 

to  continue  spraying  houses  regularly  on  a  twice  yearly 
basis. 28 

The  federal  social  security  program  (IMPS),  previously 
described,  provides  a  variety  of  medical  services  to  people 
under  the  program,  but  these  services  ara  only  available  in 
Kanaus.   The  Catholic  church  also  has  a  nuiabsr  of  medical 
stations  in  the  upper  Rio  Negro  region  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  state,  but  none  of  these  have  a  resident  doctor.   In 
general  it  can  be  said  that  any  medical  problem  in  Amaaonas 
that  is  serious  enough  to  require  a  doctor's  attention  will 
also  require  a  trip  to  Manaus,   The  poor,  the  infirm,  and 
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especially  the  eiaergency  cases  in  the  interior  are  often 
left  no  alternative  but  to  survive  on  their  ovm  or  not  at 
all. 

A  pgn_tcr  for  Religious  Activity 

The  role  of  the  city  as  a  religious  center  dates 
back  to  its  founding  in  1669.   Kissionary  work  among  the 
local  Indians  was  the  order  of  the  day  in  the  seventeenth 
centujr'y  end  it  continues  to  dominate  the  work  of  soKe 
contemporary  religious  groups.   The  remaining  Indian 
comrAinities  in  A.xr.azonas  no  longer  live  in  the  vicinity  cf 
I-^anaus;  today  the  city  functions  as  a  supply  and  admin- 
istrative center  for  sinall  religious  groups  vjorking  in  the 
interior.   Religious  institutions  and  activities  in  Hanaus 
can  be  broadly  grouped  into  three  main  categories:   Catholic, 
Protestant-  and  .Jewish. 

The  Catholic  Chui^ch  is  the  largest,  best  organized, 
and  most  influential  religious  organization  in  V/estern 
Amazonia,  which  is  not  surprising  in  a  nominally  Catholic 
country.  The  archbishop  in  Hanaus  is  the  religious  superior 
of  approxir.iately  175  pri&sts  ajid  275  nuns  and  sisters, 
almost  all  foreigners,  who  carry  out  the  church's  work  in 
VJe stern  Ax;jazonia,  ^ 

These  priests  and  nuns  represent  orders  from  Italy, 
Germany,  Spain,  Holland,  Canada,  the  United  States,  and  even 
Brazil,   Sci~e  cf  the  oldest  prelacies  in  the  area  v:ere 
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established  in  1910,  while  sone  of  the  newest  are  as  recent 
as  1963.   In  addition  to  their*  prolacy,  several  of  the 
orders  have  churches  in  Hanaus .   Usaally  located  in  one  of 
the  bairros  sur*rounding  the  city,  they  function  as  admin- 
istrative and  coordinating  headquarters  for  that  particular 
order.   Some  of  these  neighborhood  churches  also  operated 
orphanages  and  schools. 

A  few  Catholic  orders,  such  as  the  Salisian  prelacy 
along  the  upper  Rio  Negro,  are  still  working  with  Indian 
groups,  just  as  they  did  when  they  first  entered  the  area 
over  fifty  years  ago.   Most  of  the  prelacies,  however,  are 
concerned  with  the  Brazilian  peasant  (caboclo)  in  the 
interior.   The  underlying  religious  philosophy  motivating 
their  v;ork  varies  considerably  from  prelacy  bo  prelacy. 
VJhile  some  groups  rely  on  the  traditionally  conservative 
approach,  others  have  been  quick  to  apply  church  reforms 
vjhich  came  out  of  the  Vatican  II  Council,  and  some  individual 
priests  are  easily  a  part  of  the  progressive  ideological 
groups  in  the  church  vrhich  favors  greater  reform  in  order  to 
make  the  Catholic  religion  more  mesmingful  to  the  common  man. 
In  conjunction  with  their  religious  activities,  priests  are 
encouraging  community  development  projects,  starting 
cooperatives,  and  introducing  the  use  of  new  crops  and 
agricultural  techniques.   The  nuns  are  just  as  active  in 
education,  medical  services,  and  commronity  development 
projects.   Above  and  beyond  their  religious  duties,  many 
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priests  and  nuns  are  acting  as  catalysts  to  bring  about 
long  overdue  changes  in  the  daily  life  of  the  Amazonians, 

Protestant  missionary  groups  in  VJestern  Anazonia 
fall  into  tvjo  categories:   those  doing  religious  linguistic 
work  with  the  Indians  in  the  interior,  and  those  who  are 
proselytizing  ariong  the  caboclos  of  the  interior  and  the 
residents  of  Hanaus ,   The  New  Tribes  Mission  is  the  largest 
Protestant  group  in  Western  Amazonia.   Exclusively  devoted 
to  linguistic  v;ork,  the  group  Fiaintains  an  administrative 
headquarters  in  an  isolated  locale  about  tv;enty  miles  down- 
river from  Hanaus ,   Their  headquarters  is  a  completely 
self-contained  English-speaking  colony.   It  includes  a 
boarding  school  from  the  first  through  the  tvxelfth  grado 
for  children  of  missionaries  ^forking  in  the  interior,  a 
printing  shop,  and  a  repair  shop  for  boat  motors.   In  1968, 
the  colony  was  staffed  by  ten  per-manent  families  and 
seventy-five  school  children.   An  additional  thirty  or  forty 
adults  were  in  the  interior. 

The  members  of  the  New  Tribes  Mission  are  scattered 
among  numerous  small  Indian  tribes  in  the  interior.   These 
missionaries  live  v/lth  a  tribe  while  learning  the  native 
language.   After  the  language  is  mastered  orally,  it  is 
written  phonetically.   The  missionaries  then  translate  and 
print  parts  of  the  Bible  in  the  phonetic  language.   Finally, 
they  teach  the  Indians  to  read  their  own  phonetic  language 
so  the  vjritten  account  of  the  Bible  can  be  used  to  convert 
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the  Indians  to  Christianity.   The  entire  process  may  take 
as  long  as  ten  years  before  the  first  convert  in  a  tribe  is 
assured.-^ 

The  VJycliff  Translators  are  a  smaller  group  doing 
si?iilar  linguistic  missionary  work.   The  Wycliff  group  is 
most  active  among  the  Indian  tribes  in  Rondcnia,   The  other 
Protestant  groups  and  individuals  follow  a  more  conventional 
approach  and  ara  centered  in  Kanaus  and  the  interior 
communities.   They  include  such  diverse  groups  as:   the 
Acre  Gospel  l-lission  (Irish);  the  V/est  Amazon  Mission 
(British);  the  Evangelical  Union  of  South  America;  a  number 
of  Independents;  and  no  less  than  four  different  Baptist 
groups --Southern  Baptist,  Christian  Baptist,  Kento.oky  Faith 
Baptist,  and  Regular  Baptist.   Like  the  Catholic  priests, 
most  Protestant  missionaries  in  Western  Amazonia  are 
foreigners.   Their  numbers  vary  considerably  frcra  month  to 
month,  but  there  are  normally  between  200  and  2^0  Protestant 
missionaries  working  in  the  region.-' 

The  largest  Jevrish  comm.unity  in  Amaaonaa  is  located 
in  Manaus .   At  the  time  of  the  I9S0  Census,  there  were  5^0 
Jews  in  the  state,  with  329  of  them  residing  in  Manaus. 32   — 
In  196 S,  the  city  had  t^vo  synagogues  and  the  local  Jewish 
community  included  some  of  the  most  prominent  and  influential 
families  in  the  state.   Other  religious  beliefs  found  in 
Manaus  and  the  rest  of  the  state  include  Muhairjr.adisni, 
Buddhism,  and  Spiritualisr. , '   but  they  are  few  iii  number. 
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unorganized,  and  have  little  if  any  effect  on  the  other 
inhabitants  of  Araazonas. 

T^he  C orjfu:ini c a t i on  Network 

Coiraiuni cat ions,  like  so  many  other  aspects  of  life, 
are  seriously  deficient  in  Ainazonas ,   Thi^'ough  the  daily 
newspapers,  radios,  and  their  regular  mail  service,  the 
inhabitants  of  Manaus  are  in  constant  contact  with  the  rest 
of  Brazil  and  to  a  lesser  degree  the  v/orld.   The  breakdown 
occurs  between  Kanaus,  the  interior  of  the  state,  and  the 
rest  of  Western  Amazonia,   Coinraunications  systems  in  the 
region  are  either  antiquated,  inadequate,  or  non-existent. 
The  difficulty  of  transportation  contributes  to  the  problem, 

Manaus  is  the  adrriinistrative  center  for  the  Postal 
Department  of  Amazonas  and  Acre.   The  departraent  maintains 
postal  agencies  in  thirty-four  of  the  state's  forty-three 
interior  municipios.   Mail  goes  from  Manaus  to  the  interior 
by  air,  on  the  regulajply  scheduled  Cruzeiro  do  Sul  flights. 
Most  of  the  larger  cornrnunities  in  the  interior  receive  and 
dispatch  mail  on  a  vjeekly  basis. -^^  The  postal  agency  in 
Manaus  is  net  known  for  its  rapid  expediting  of  mail,  how- 
ever, and  a  considerable  amount  of  the  letters  and  packages 
sent  to  the  interior  are  hand  carried.   Rare  is  the  passenger 
leaving  Manaus  for  the  interior,  any  community  in  the 
interior,  who  in   not  asked  to  deliver  letters  and/or 
packages.   It  is  a  standard  practice  in  the  area. 
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Telegraph  service  is  provided  by  the  postal  depart- 
ment; but,  in  Amazonas  it  is  mxich  vrorse  than  the  mail 
service.   At  one  time  telegraph  service  was  available  from 
Kanaus  to  Boa  Vista  and  Eelem,   It  is  no  longer  operational. 
The  postal  department  now  has  a  radio-telegraph  system,  but 
it  apparently  is  only  partially  successful.  The  only 
reliable  connections  between  Kanaus  and  the  other  capital 
cities  in  Western  Amazonia  are  through  International 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  (ITT).   They  maintain  radio-telephone 
service  between  the  capital  cities.   Manaus  ha.s  no  telegraph 
connections  v/ith  Belem  or  southern  Brazil.   Telegrams  from 
southern  Brazil  are  sent  by  mail.   The  in.<5tallation  of  a 
modern  system  of  telecommunications  linking  Kanaus  to  Selem 
and  southern  Brazil  is  now  in  the  planning  stage.   The 
project  v;ill  be  financed  by  SUDAM,  but  it  is  not  e.-cpected 
to  be  operational  until  the  early  1970' s. 

The  new  telephone  company  in  Msuiaus  (CA'^rEL)  is 
installing  a  completely  new  system  in  the  city.   The  compsny 
is  also  constructing  a  system  of  microwave  towers  to  connect 
Manaus,  by  telephone,  to  the  m.ajor  cities  in  the  interior 
for  the  first  time.   In  1968,  the  new  service  already  linked 
Kanaus  to  Itacoatiara,  Kanacapuru.  Parintins,  and  Coari, 
The  microwave  system  is  now  being  extended  to  an  additional 
thirteen  comiimnitiea  which  are  expected  to  have  service  by 
1970.   The  state  system  of  microwave  telephones  will 
eventually  be  incorporated  into  the  new  system  of  tele- 
communications when  the  latter  is  completed,-^^ 
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The  three  radio  stations  in.  Ksnaus  pi'ovido  a  ir-uch- 
needed  service  in  the  commimications  deficient  state.   In 
addition  to  their  rec^^lar  programs,  the  stations  re^xilarly 
broadcast  programs  of  unilateral  coraxunications  to  the 
interior.   Personal  messages  of  all  types  are  transmitted 
over  the  air  at  a  specified  time  each  day  as  a  public 
service.   Although  the  listeners  to  whom  the  message  is 
directed  caniiot  answer,  they  can  react.   At  best  the  practice 
provides  a  tenuous  connection  between  the  capital  and  the 
interior. 

There  are  only  three  other  radio  stations  in  the 
state.   Tefe  aiid  Coari  each  have  a  local  station  which 
broadcasts  educational  information  over  a  liujited  area,  and 
a  short-range  commercial  station  transmits  from  Itacoatiara. 
Shortwave  receivers  can  pick  up  national  and  international 
broadcasts,  which  partially  compensate  for  the  sparsity  of 
local  stations. 

The  publications  and  distribution  of  newspapers  in 
Amazonas  are  largely  confined  to  Hanaus .   In  the  capital 
nevrspaper  circulation  is  widespread;  in  ths  interior  it  is 
alm.cst  non-existent.   Four  daily  newspapers  are  published 
in  the  city,  three  in  the  morning  and  one   in  the  afternoon, 
and  each  paper  has  a  slightly  different  emphasis.   The 
Jornal  do  Corns  re i£  ooncenorates  on  local  news,  while  0  Jornal 
and  Diario  da  Tarde,  the  morning  snd  aftsrnoon  editions  of 
the  same  newspaper^  combine  state  and  national  news  with 
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"briaf  international  notices.   A  Critica^  V;-hich  has  wire 
photo  and  teletjrpe  service  direct  frorfi  Hev;  York,  carries  the 
most  international  news  and  lots  o±    photographs, 

Itacoatiara  and  Parintins  are  the  only  interior 
cities  regularly  receiving  nev;spapers  from  Manaus ,   0  Jci^nal 
^^^  A  ^^'Itica  each  send  about  one  huiidred  copies  a  \:eek,  by 
coinmercial  flights,  to  each  of  these  cities.-^   Newspapers, 
like  so  many  other  benefits  and  services,  continue  to  be 
concentrated  ii:  the  capital. 
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18.  Piano  Quinquenal ,    p.    57* 
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20.  Ibid.,    pp.    69-70. 
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22.  Antonio  Loureiro,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health. 
Personal  intervievj  in  Manaus,  22  April,  I968. 

23.  Ibid. 

21}..   Dr.  Antonio.   Personal  interviev;  in  Coari,  Amazonas, 
25  Sept.,  1968. 

25.  Dr.  Joaquim.   Personal  interview  in  Tefe,  Air.azonas, 
22  Sept.,  1968. 

26.  Secretaria  de  Saude  (unpublished  data  provided  hj   that 
office  in  Kanaus,  19  April,  1969). 

27.  Dr.  Dourado,  Canpaxiha  de  Controle  e  Erradicapao  da 
Ilalaria,  Manaus  office.   Personal  interview  in  Hanaus, 
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29.  Regional  Secretary  of  the  Council  Nacional  de  Bishops 
Brasileiros.   Personal  interviev;  in  Kanaus,  1  July, 
1968. 

30.  Ron  Lots,  New  Tribes  Mission.   Personal  intervievj  in 
Kanaus,  21i  April,  1968. 

31.  Bill  Barkley,  Livaria  Crista© .   Personal  interview  in 
Kanaus,  1  July,  1968. 

32.  Censo  Denografico  de  1.960,  Acre,  Amazonas,  Para' 
(Rio  de  Janeiro:  Service  Hacional  de  Recenseamento, 
1967),  p.  129.        ^ 

33.  Ibid. 

311.   Director  of  the  Departamento  dos  Correios  e  Telegrafos 
do  AF.azonas  e  Acre.   Personal  interviev;  in  Kanaus, 
9  Kay,  1968. 

35.  Jose  Maria  Pinto,  Corapanhia  Amazonense  de  Teleconiunicacoes, 
Kfoiaus,  Amazonas.   Personal  interview  in  Kanaus,  6  March. 
1968.  ' 

36.  Publisher  of  0  Jornal,  Kanaus,  Amazonas.   Personal 
interview  in  i-Iahaus,  2?  April,  1963.   Publisher  of 
A  Critica,  Kanaus,  Aiuazonas.   Personal  interview  ^n 
Kanaus,  'dQ   April,  1968. 


THE  COMZ-IERCIAL  HUB  OP  WESTERN  AMAZONIA: 
A  TRADITIONAL  FUNCTION 

The  international  demand  for  Amazonian  rubber 
between  I87O  and  1912  sparked  the  development  of  llanau3  and 
the  natijral  harbor  and  central  location  combined  to  estab- 
lish the  city  as  the  principal  interior  collecting  and 
trsn.sshipment  point  for  raw  rubber.   Concomitantly,  it 
emerged  as  the  major  break-of-bulk  and  redistribution 
center  in  the  Amazonian  interior  for  the  foodstuff  and 
supplies  necessary  to  sustain  life  in  the  capital  and  the 
interior.   Other  regional  products  b-ave  since  reduced  the 
importance  of  rubber,  but  commerce  continues  to  command 
a  preponderant  position  in  the  city's  economy.   Manaus  was 
built  on  trade  and  if  industrial  development  has  modified 
the  city's  previous  raison  d'etre  it  has  not  diminished 
but  encouraged  its  coxnmercial  activity. 

Recent  Port  Activity 

In  Amazonas,  a  state  dependent  upon  fluvial  trans- 
port, every  conimunity  has  a  port.   Only  four  of  these  ports, 
however,  are  engaged  in  ajiything  other  than  local  activity: 
Manaus,  Parintins,  Itacoatiara,  and  Boca  do  Acre,   All 
direct  imports  into  Amazonas  from  foreign  countries  have  to 
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enter  through  the  Port  of  Manaus .   Boca  do  Acre,  Parintins, 
and  Itacoatiara  3.inport  and  export  cargo  by  cabotagera  and 
the  latter  two  also  export  regional  products  directly  to 
foreign  countries.   In  relation  to  the  Port  of  Manaus,  vfhich 
handles  95  P^^?  cent  of  the  state's  total  imports  and  exports, 
the  araoxint  of  cargo  moving  through  the  other  three  ports  is 
relatively  insignificant. 

Until  the  federal  governnent  intervened  in  1963,  the 
Manaus  port  functioned  as  a  private  concession  called  Manaos 
Harbour  Limited.   After  it  carie  under  federal  control  most 
of  the  old  port  records,  including  those  pertaining  to  port 
activity,  were  removed  and  destroyed  to  make  room  for  the 
new  operation.   No  records  of  port  activity  prior  to  19^3 
still  exist  in  Manauc,   Fortunately  the  samie  slow,  inefficient 
record-keeping  procedures  were  retained  by  the  new  admin- 
istration so  the  Port  of  Manaus  now  has  a  fiftesn-year  record 
(1953-1967)  of  comparable  data  on  port  activity.   See 
Figure  6, 

The  International  Classification  of  Merchandise, 
which  is  widely  used  throughout  Brazil — even  by  the  state 
department  of  statistics  in  Manaus — has  still  not  been 
adopted  by  the  Port  of  Manaus.   Instead,  they  rely  on  the 
older,  more  time-consuming  system  of  listing  each  item  by 
descriptive  name.   Consequently,  they  v;ere  still  trying  to 
complete  the  record  of  port  activity  for  196?,  when  this 
writer  left  Manaus  in  October  of  1968,   Another  miajor 
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deficiency  in  the  port  records  is  a  lack  of  iconetary  values 
for  imports  and  exports,  v;hich  makes  a  tiir.e  comparison  of 
port  activity  by  value  an  ir.possibility.   The  Ilinisterio 
da  Fazenda  keeps  a  record,  using  the  International  Classi- 
fication of  Merchandise  and  current  values,  of  all  iriports 
and  exports  of  each  state.   It  was  an  invaluable  source  of 
data  for  analyzing  import  and  export  activity  for  Aznazonas 
in  1967. 

The  Port  of  Kanaus  recorded  a  sharp  increase  in 
total  tonnage  handled  during  the  last  fifteen  years.   In 
1953*  S2,595  tons  of  cargo  were  exported  and  220,5^0  tons 
were  imported.    By  1967,  port  cargo  had  increased  to 
197,717  tons  exported  and  [{.05; 322  tuns  imported.   As 
Figure  6  illustrates,  the  principal  increase  in  exports  and 
impor-cs  occurred  in  1956  and  1957;  since  then  overall  port 
activity  has  experienced  a  slight  decline.   The  oil  refinery 
in  Kanaus  began  production  in  1956,  and  reached  full 
capacity  in  1957.   The  flovj  of  crude  oil  imported  by  the 
refinery  and  the  subsequent  export  of  gasolix^e,  diesel  oil, 
and  kerosene  accoiuit  for  the  marked  increase  at  that  time 
and  for  the  corresponding  increase  in  the  percentage  of 
bulk  cargo  passing  through  the  port. 

In  1953,  only  3  per  cent  of  the  iraports  and  8  per 
cent  of  the  exports  were  bulk  cargo.   Iiaports  consisted  of 
gasoline,  kerosene,  diesel  oil,  and  salt.   Exports  were 
confined  to  bulk  shipments  of  Brazil  nuts.   In  1967,  bulk 
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cargo  constituted  65  per  cent  of  all  iriports  (crude  oil, 
vheat,  and  salt)  and  71  per  cent  of  all  exports  (gasoline, 
diesel  oil,  kerosene,  and  Brazil  nuts).   A  much  smaller, 
but  noticeable  increase  in  imported  bulk  cargo,  beginning 
in  1965»  coincides  v.-ith  the  opening  of  a  flour  mill  in 
Kanaus  and  the  importation  of  v;heat  from  the  United  States 
and  Argentina, 

In  absolute  terras,  the  amount  of  general  cargo 
handled  by  the  Port  of  Manaus  showed  a  slight  decline  in 
exports  and  a  decided  decline  in  imiports  during  the  past 
fifteen  years.   The  overall  increase  in  imports  and  exports 
shown  by  the  Fort  of  Maiiaus  has  had  no  real  influence  on 
port  facilities  or  the  local  labor  force.   The  port  still 
has  no  facilities  for  storing  bulk  cargo.   Crude  oil  is 
pujnped  from  the  tankers  and  barges  which  deliver  it  directly 
into  the  storage  tanks  of  the  ref inery--som.e  nine  kilom.aters 
downriver.  V/heat  is  mechanically  unloaded  tmd  stored  at  the 
flc^iP  miill  which  is  about  four  kilometers  below  the  port. 
Although  thbse  imports  are  registered  as  constituting  a 
large  portion  of  the  total  handled  by  the  port,  they  con- 
tribute nothing  in  the  way  of  jobs  at  the  Port  of  ilanaus . 

Exit  Port  Functions 

Depending  on  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  cargo,  the 
Port  of  Manaus  simultaneously  functions  as  a  port  of  entry 
for  goods  arriving  from  southern  Brazil  and  foreign 


covmtries,  most  of  v/hich  Is  handled  or  processed  in  LCanaus 
and  then  shipped  out  to  the  interior  of  the  state  and  the 
rest  of  V.'estern  Ama^ionia,  and  as  a  collecting  point  and 
exit  port  for  regional  products  destined  for  national  or 
foreign  ports.   Industrial  Brazil,  the  southern  portion  of 
the  country,  has  long  since  replaced  foreign  countries  as 
the  major  r.iarket  for  Amazonian  products  and  supplier  of 
their  manufactured  necessities. 

The  export  of  regional  products  constitutes  only  a 
small  percentage,  by  weight,  of  the  total  cargo  passing 
thro-ugh  this  port.   In  1967,  regional  products  accounted 

for  51|,107  tons,    25.8  per  cent,    of   the   209,905   tons   of 
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freight  shipped  from  the  state  of  Amazonas ,   The  Port  of 

Manaus  handl-^d  3l\..k   per  cent  of  the  total  exports,  but  the 
ports  of  Itacoatiara  and  Parintins  exported  21.9  per  cent 
of  the  state's  regional  products  in  196?. 

The  total  value  of  exports  from  Amazonas  in  1967» 
amo-onted  to  NCr^lll, 986,916:  regional  products  represented 
69.7  psr  cc^nt  of  that  sum— NCr$78j  156,934-.   Exports  leaving 
from  the  ports  of  Itacoatiara  and  Parintins  com.prioed  8.8 
per  cent  of   the  total  value  of  exports  and  11.3  F'^i''  cent  of 
the  value  of  regional  products. 

V.'ith  the  notable  exception  of  jute  and  black  pepper, 
both  iiitroduced  to  the  region  by  Japanese  coDonists,  the 
export  of  regional  products  remains  heavily  weighted  in 
favor  of  the  traditional  tropical  products  provided  by 


nature.   See  Table  Ii,   Jiite  has  becorr.e  the  single  r.ost 
important  iteir.  in  the  regional  economy  in  terr.s  of  both 
volume  and  value.   The  recent  installation  of  jute- weaving 
mills  in  Kanaus  has  greatly  increased  the  expert  value  of 
the  crop  v.-hile  providing  needed  employment  for  urbeji 
residents.   A  small  percentage  of  the  Brazil  nuts  are  now 
shelled  prior  to  exporting;  a  portion  of  the  wood  is 
converted  to  plyv:ood,  and  rubber  is  mochcnically  processed 
before  it  is  exported,  but  local  processing  of  regional 
products,  which  adds  value  to  these  exports  and  provides 
jobs  for  the  local  labor  force,  is  still  the  exception  in 
Amazonas.   Only  a  small  percentage  of  the  regional  prodiicta 
exported  from  Amazonas  are  from  the  rest  of  V7estern  Airiazonia. 
Exports  to  Amazonas  from  Acre,  Rondonia,  and  Roraima  combined 
amounted  to  only  5»89'-;  tons  in  1967.   Assuming  that  these 
imports  were  all  regional  products  destiiied  for  eventual 
export  from  Amazonas,  v/hich  they  v;ere  not,  since  returnable 
containers  and  other  non-local  products  v:ere  included,  the 
remainder  of  Western  Aiaazonia  would  still  bo  contributing 
only  10  per  cent  of  the  regional  products  exported  from 
Amasonas  that  year.   Obviously,  the  majority  of  these 
exports,  at  least  90  per  cent,  originated  v;ithin  the  state. 

The  5^,107  tons  of  regional  exports  were  unevenly 
distributed  betvjeen  twenty  Brazilian  states  and  twenty-one 
foreign  countries.   Brazilian  ports  imported  36,609  tons, 
with  the  state  of  Sao  Paulo  receiving  50  per  cent  of  that 
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TABLE  1+ 

rbctIonal  products  exported  prom  A] iaz okas— 1967 


Weight 

Value 

Item 

(kilograrcs ) 

(NCr$) 

Jute 

1.      Unprocessed 

16,209,330 

12,222,757 

2.      Processed 

2,290,721 

l,983,i|35 

3.     i:aterial 

1,]|96,237 

1,930, 71|0 

l\..      Sacks 

7,503,163 

12,8^3,731 

Total 

27,1T99755r 

•  2.:i,9B5,6t)3 

Rubber    (ail   categories) 

7,518,385 

17,103,61;6 

Wild  Anirr.al  Skins 

611,608 

7,796,1^55 

Brazil  Nuts 

1.      Unsbelled 

1|, 983, 963 

5,837,905 

2.      Shelled 

372,600 
—5735^303 

1,036,031 

Total 

6,673,936 

Vegetable  Gum    (non-elastic) 

3,567,6i|2 

6,515,152 

Rosewood   Oil 

261,361 

3,691,711 

Wood 

1.      Log^^food 

1,038,921. 

li|8,785 

2 .      Luribar 

2,269,772 

829,810 

3.      PlyT'/ood 

1,796,731 

1,21^.0,371 

Total 

5,105,i|27 

•    ■aV2l8,96b 

Pia^aba^ 

1,960,320 

2,175,229 

Pirarucu^ 

70[|.,6S3 

985,lj.99 

Cattle   Hides 

789,561 

b.31i,890 

Black  Pepper 

290,810 

355,983 

Live   Animals    and  Tropical   Fish 

Ij.0,600 

261,829 

Cacao 

180,,'|.60 

225,219 

Guarana 

110,1^30 

179,532 

Kiscellsneous 

109,2IfO 

373,221| 

Total 

5I|.,107,0l|l 

78,156,931+ 

Source:   Hlnisterio  da  Fazenda  (unpublished  data 
provided  by  the  Servijo  de  Estatistica  Eocaoiuica  e 
Financeira  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Jsji,,  1969). 

A  local  fiber  used  for  ir.aking  brooms  and  brushes. 

^A  large  local  fish  whose  flssh  is  salted,  dried, 
and  exported. 

^A  local  fruit  used  to  make  a  popular  soft  di'^ink. 
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amount.   The  remaining  17,i|98  tons  X'/ent  to  foreign  countries 
with  the  United  States  being  the  major  iir.porter--with  almost 
30  per  cent  of  the  total.   See  Table  5.   The  major  products 
destined  for  the  United  States,  by  value,  were:   alligator 
hides,  sorva,  Brazil  nuts,  and  rosewood  oil,'' 

The  bulk  of  cargo  exported  from  Amazcnaa  is  classi- 
fied as  nationalized  exports.   This  category  includes 
products  imported  from  foreign  countries  and  processed  in 
Brazil,   In  Amazonas •  case  it  means  the  finished  products 
which  emerge  from  the  Kanaus  oil  refinery  and  flour  mill. 
Both  are  supplied  by  bulk  cargo  from  foreign  countries.   In 
1967,  nationalized  cargo  exported  from  Amazonas  totaled 
ilj.3,lf|6  tons,  or  68,2  per  cent  of  all  exports.   By  weight, 
this  category  of  freight  dominates  exports,  but  it  accounted 
for  only  23 .*9  pojc*  cent  of  the  state's  total  export  value. 

As  Figure  6  demonstrates,  the  installation  of  the 
refinery  in  >1anaus  in  1956  had  a  dramatic  effect  on  total 
imports  and  exports.   In  196? >  products  from  the  local 
refinery  accounted  for  65  per  cent  (138,102  tens)  of 
Amazonas'  total  exports  by  weight  and  22  per  cent  by  value.' 
Within  Amazonia,  the  refinery  provided  no  less  than  83  per 
cent  by  weight,  and  73  psr  cant  by  value,  of  all  exports 
from  Amazonas,   For  the  respective  states  and  territories 
of  Amazonas,  the  percent  of  cargo  imported  from  Amazonas 
which  originated  at  the  Manaus  refinery  was:   Anapa'  (99  per 
cent).  Para  r95  per  cent),  Rondonia  (77  per  cent).  Acre 
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TABLE   5 
DESTINATION    OP   AI'lAZOKAS   EXPORTS    196? 


Rank 

State    (National) 

Weight 
(kilograms ) 

Value    (NCr$) 

Rank 

1. 

Para 

98,973,i|91 

21,279,519 

2 

2. 

Sao    Paulo 

18,317A54 

27,252,178 

1 

3. 

Rondonia 

18,001,569 

3,906,231| 

5 

1+. 

Ceara 

12,897,869 

3,21|9,820 

8 

5. 

Acra 

10,299,288 

3,1^11,321 

9 

6. 

Karanhao 

8,951,937 

l,821,26i| 

10 

7. 

Guanabara 

7,069,626 

1|, 918, 183 

3 

8. 

Pernambuco 

3,836,798 

3,i;8J4.,631 

7 

9. 

Anapa 

3,733,882 

657,915 

13 

10. 

Parana 

2,637,110 

If, 312, 657 

k 

11. 

Rio  Grande    do  Sul 

2,5l)+,96l 

3,559,961+ 

6 

12. 

Roraima 

2,371,ij.93 

1,283,091 

12 

13. 

Rio   de    Janeiro 

1,593,233 

l,)48i|.,75l 

11 

1I+. 

Sspirito  Santo 

1^31,981; 

^436,570 

1'"; 

15. 

Alagoas 

25if,l|76 

332,003 

15 

16. 

Rio  Grande   do  Norte 

61,076 

13,71+5 

18 

17. 

Bahia 

55,700 

67,715 

16 

18. 

Ssjnta   Catarina 

19,5)+6 

20,lj.8i; 

1? 

19. 

Paraiba 

6,660 

9,135 

20 

20. 

Piaul' 

6,100 

12,30)4 

19 

Total 

192,09li,303 

8l,563,I+8U 

11+9 
TABLE  $   (continued) 


Rank 

CdJintry   (International) 

1 
(k: 

i'/eight 
Llogrems ) 

Value    (NGr$) 

Rank 

1. 

United  States 

5 

,226,986 

1)+,  21+3, 3  39 

1 

2. 

Argentina 

h 

,681,380 

3,778,11+1 

2 

3. 

Great  Britain 

2 

,596,98? 

3,750,223 

3 

1^. 

Peru 

1 

,391}., 519 

1,611-9,788 

5 

5. 

West  Germany 

1 

,289,36? 

2,11+2,322 

1+ 

6. 

Holland 

555,401+ 

1+06,061 

10 

7. 

Japan 

14.28,100 

1,166, .'+61+ 

6 

8. 

Portugal 

383,000 

363,396 

11 

9. 

Belgium 

20l^,5i+0 

196,271+ 

12 

10. 

Czechoslovakia 

ii+5,000 

172,619 

11+ 

11. 

Franco 

116,1+81; 

977,631 

7 

12. 

Canada 

66,01+0 

99,162 

15 

13. 

Trinidad 

65,751 

37,905 

16 

lU. 

Dominican   Republic 

62,01+t}. 

31+,  799 

17 

15. 

Soviet  Union 

35,277 

536,531 

9 

16. 

Guyana 

30,382 

19i+,703 

13 

17. 

Spain 

l+,980 

29,1+51 

18 

18. 

Switzerland 

l+,675 

619,721+ 

8 

19. 

South  Africa 

i+,318 

1+,S13 

20 

20. 

Italy 

1,750 

I5,i+1;.9 

19 

21. 

Mexico 

1,230 

l+,637 

21 

Total 

17 

,1+98,217 

30,1^.23,1+32 

Source:   Minis terio  da  Pasenda  (impublished  data 
provided  by  the  Serviyo  de  Estatfstica  Economic a  e 
Financeira  In  Rio  do  tfaneiro,  Jan.,  I969). 
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(60  per  cent),  and  Horaiir.a  ( II4.  per  cent). 

The  overall  destination  of  exports  from  Amazonas, 
as  shov.Ti  by  Table  5  and  Figure  7,  >'as  widely  dispersed  both 
nationally  and  internationally  in  196?.   In  the  national 
market  the  states  of  Para  and  Sao  Paulo  were  the  main 
importers.   The  form.er  imports  petroleum  products  and  the 
latter  receives  regional  products.   Internationally,  Europe 
and  the  United  States  are  the  major  markets  for  Amazonas ' 
products. 

Port  of  Entry  and  Distribution  Center 

For  at  least  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  probably 
much  longer  than  that,  the  state  of  Amazonas  has  imported 
considerably  more  fcho^i  it  exported.   In  196?  the  state 
exported  209,592  tons  of  freight  value  at  iICr$lll,986,9l6; 
the  same  year  it  im.ported  L|.05,322  tons  of  merchandise  worth 
NCr$12u.,219,651.   The  major  volume  of  imports,  287,159  tons, 
originated  in  foreign  countries;  although,  by  value,  Eraail 
easily  dominated  the  import  trade  with  its  NCr$9S, 275,981]. 
worth  of  cargo.   See  Table  6  and  Figure  8. 

In  the  last  three  years  the  state  of  Am.azonas  has 
gone  from  a  NCr$'9  million  balance  of  trade  surplus  in  1965 
to  a  MCr$12  million  deficit  in  1967.*^  The  state's  financial 
problem  is  the  result  of  a  rapidly  increasing  balance  of 
trade  deficit  with  the  rest  of  Brazil--nct  with  its  foreign 
trade  which  continues  to  show  a  favorable  balance.   As  an 
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TABLE    6 


ORIGIN    OF   AFiAZONAS    IMPORTS    196? 


V,' eight 

Rank 

State    (Rational) 

(kilograms ) 

Value    (l\Cr$) 

Rank 

1. 

Guanabara 

28,1)+3J|80 

22,606,237 

2 

2. 

Para'' 

26,203,723 

19,892,161+ 

3 

3. 

Sao  Paulo 

17,2L|.0,7i+l 

35,361+, 333 

1 

i|.. 

Pernanbuco 

16,086,7'4-4. 

6,82J+,797 

1+ 

5. 

Ceara' 

7,920,616 

[+,28I|,809 

5 

6. 

Rio  Grande    do  Sul 

3,752,863 

1,579,1+1+9 

7 

7. 

Alagoas 

3,b,l4.0,986 

1,157,825 

8 

8. 

Eahia 

3,207,2i|I|. 

610,801 

11 

9. 

Rondonia 

2,319,883 

3,001,300 

6 

10. 

Roraima 

2,301^,617 

718,738 

10 

11. 

Sspirito   Santo 

2,100,000 

203,000 

11+ 

12. 

Parana 

1,750,020 

58,331+ 

16 

13. 

Acre 

1,269,007 

1,138,201+ 

9 

lU. 

Paraxba 

91+2, [|13 

1+17,023 

12 

15. 

Rio  de    Janeiro 

750,000 

25,500 

1? 

16. 

Rio  Grande   do   Norte 

577,61+8 

209,187 

13 

17. 

Karanhao 

138,778 

165,095 

15 

IB. 

Amapa 

10,033 

2,651 

19 

19. 

Sergipe 

3,800 

16,1+37 

13 

Total 


118,162,596         98,275,98!^, 


V/eight 
Rank     Country   (International)    (kilograms)      Value    (NCr$)    Rark 


1. 

Nigeria 

130,051,9814. 

5,182,238 

2 

2. 

Venezuela 

68,500,693 

3,830,320 

3 

3. 

Peru 

[[9,656,239 

2,019,1.[56 

6 

i+. 

Argentina 

12, 50+, 1+00 

2,510,661+ 

1+ 

5. 

Poland 

9,730,000 

1+56,1+90 

9 

6. 

United  States 

7,1+20,162 

5,633,867 

1 

7. 

Romania 

1+.  051+,  000 

196,295 

13 

8. 

Cclorribia 

3,l!.00,C62 

211,21+0 

12 

9. 

Holland 

1+39,510 

1+35,192 

10 

10. 

Great  Britain 

1+19,225 

2,037,121 

5 

11. 

Belgixiiii 

221,328 

l59,6L-6 

11+ 

12. 

Portugal 

180,31+1 

250,237 

11 

13. 

Jt.pan 

136,503 

51+3,783 

8 

11+. 

V'ost  GeriTiany 

132,829 

132,b.29 

16 
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TABLE  6  (continued) 


V^eight 

Rank 

Country   (Intsrn 

at 

ional) 

(kilograras ) 

Value    (NCr$) 

Rsjik 

15. 

Canada 

117,892 

57,0)^9 

20 

16. 

Panana 

73,690 

1 

,77i|,l|93 

7 

17. 

Denifiark 

73,305 

107,if76 

18 

18. 

Norway 

19,017 

58,570 

19 

19. 

Spain 

10,000 

23,577 

22 

20. 

Guyana 

9,913 

139,178 

15 

21. 

Sv;sdon 

3,629 

if  5, 161 

21 

22. 

France 

2,i|96 

120,830 

17 

23. 

Switzerland 

892 

7,686 

23 

21+ . 

Finland 

817 

1,513 

26 

25. 

Czechoslovakia 

799 

5,579 

2k 

26. 

Surinaia 

Ibli- 

3,155 

25 

27. 

Italy 

23 

367 

27 

Total 

287,159,913 

25 

,91^3,667 

Source:  Kinisterio  da  Fazenda  (unpublished  data 
provided  by  the  Servipo  de  Estatistica  Sconopiica  e 
Financeira  in  Rio  do  Janeiro,  Jan.,  1969). 
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exporter  of  raw  materials  and  an  importer  of  manufactured 
goods,  Amazonas  continues  to  exemplify  a  colonial  economy, 
only  now  it  is  a  colony  of  southern  Brazil  instead  of  the 
United  States  or  Great  Britain. 

The  high  voliune,  relatively  lov;- value  foreign 
imports  v;ere  concentrated  among  eight  of  the  tv.'enty-seven 
contributing  countries.   See  Table  6.   Crude  oil,  cement, 
and  vheat  accounted  for  98  per  cent  of  foreign  imports  in 
1967.   Nigeria,  Peru,  and  Venezuela  combined  to  ship 
2l|8,205  tons  of  crude  oil  to  Manaus .   Colombia,  Rciiiania,  and 
Poland  shipped  17,l80  tons  of  cement,  while  Argentina  and 
the  United  States  sent  16,[|.05  tons  of  wheat.   Although  these 
three  items  constituted  98  per  cent  of  foreign  im.ports  by 
v;sight,  their  combined  value  only  totaled  58  per  cent  of  the 
total  value  of  foreign  im.ports .   Excluding  crude  oil,  cement, 
and  Viheat,  Amazonia  only  imported  5>368  tons  of  general 
cargo  v:orth  NCr$10,762,868  from  foreign  countries  in  1967.^'^ 

A  better  comprehension  of  the  Amazonas  imiport  m.arket 
is  obtained  by  separating  imioorted  mierchandise  into  the 
eight  major  classes.   See  Table  7.   The  local  importance  of 
the  oil  refinery  is  reemphasized  by  the  unproportionate 
shaTe  of  imports  in  class  tijo,  v^hich  is  dominated  by  crude 
oil.   In  a  non-industrial  state,  m.anuf actured  goods  are 
natural  high  value  imiports  ?nd  in  Amazonas,  classes  five, 
six,  seven,  8.nd  eight,  -while  only  19  per  cent  of  all  imports 
by  weight,  accounted  for  5^  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of 
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TABLE   7 


>5EP.CHANDISE   IK  PORTED   BY  THE   STATE    OP  /J^AZONAS 
IN  1967   BY  CLASS,   WEIGHT,    AND  VAIJJE 


Vfeight  Value 

Class  (kllogpaFis)  (lICr-$) 


1.  Live   Animals  3,283,980  1,071,812 

2,  Pritaary  Materials — Raw 

and  Prepared  287,866,31+9  21,126,71+1 

li.      Foodstuffs    end  Beverages  69,061,332  33, 1+87, 02^ 

5.  Chemical  Products, 
Pharmaceuticals  and 

.   Others  5,703,873     9,876,779 

6.  I'achines  and  Vehicles: 
Their  Parts  and 

Accessories  [|.,691,i+03    23,225,911-3 

7.  Hanuf actursd  Goods: 
Classified  According  to 

Primary  Material  31,l65,i|.b7    19,14.35,537 

8.  Diverse  J!anuf actuced 

Goods  2,639,1+36         l4,9l6,l+[^7 

9.  Gold.      Money.      Special 

Transactions  910,619     1,029,367 


Total  1^05,322,509   1?J+,  219,651 


Source:   Ministerio  da  Pazenda  (unpublished  data 
provided  by  the  Service  de  Ests.ti'stica  Econoriica  e 
Financeira  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Jen.,  1969).   Claseif icatioa 
of  r.srchandiae  according  to  Nornenclatura  Brasileira  de 
Nercadorias  (Rio  de  Janeiro:  Institute  Brasileiro  de 
Geografia  e  EstatoTstica,  1952),  p.  3.   Class  three  is 
unused. 
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imports.   If  the  17,l80  tons  of  inported  cement  are  sub- 
tracted from  class  seven,  these  values  v;ould  be  reduced  to 
6  per  cent  and  53  pet»  cent  respectively. 

The  colonial  nature  of  Amazonas '  economy  is  further 
emphasized  by  the  high  proportion  of  imports  in  class  four. 
Kore  m.oney  was  spent  for  the  importation  of  foodstuffs  and 
beverages  in  1967,  26.9  per  cent,  than  for  any  of  the  other 
seven  classes  of  merchandise.   One  of  Amazonas'  most  seilous 
problems,  econoi-ically  and  socially,  is  the  widespread 
discrepancy  between  the  amount  of  foodstuff  needed  to 
sustain  the  local  population  and  the  quantity  of  foodstuff 
produced  in  the  state. 

Amazonas  is  a  meat  deficient  state  and  the  city  of 
Hanaus  is  dependent  upon  the  importation  of  live  beef  cattle 
from  Roraima  and  the  Lov;er  Rio  Aicazonas,  in  the  state  of 
Para.   Imported  live  animals,  class  one,  are  virtually  all 
cattle  coming  from  those  two  sources  to  supply  Kanaus .   All 
of  these  animals  aj:»e  consumed  in  the  capital  while  the 
interior  communities  continue  to  rely  upon  a  very  irregular 
local  supply. 

Japanese  colonists  in  the  vj.cinity  of  Manaus  are 
largely  responsible  for  that  city's  regular  supply  of  fresh 
vegetables,  chickens,  and  eggs.   Host  of  these  colonists 
raise  laying  chickens  in  conjunction  v;ith  their  cultivation 
of  black  pepper.   The  chickens  provide  eggs  for  the  local 
market  and  fertilizer  for  the  black  pepper  which  is  grown 
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for  '5xport. ,   Thesa  colonists  also  raise  vegetables  to  sell 
in  the  city  markets.   Kany  Brazilian  farirers  have  started 
raising  vegetables  for  the  local  market,  and  Kanaus  is 
well  supplied  vrlth   fresh  fruits,  vegetables,  and  eggs.   The 
tropical  fruits  are  available  throughout  the  region,  but 
vegetables  are  scarce  in  the  interior. 

V/ith  the  exception  of  fresh  vegetables,  farinha, 
fish  and  eggs,  almost  all  of  the  local  food  is  imported. 
Rice,  beans,  sugar,  salt,  coffee,  and  powdered  railk  are 
major  imported  food  items.   Dairy  products,  of  all  sorts,  and 
canned  meats  also  constitute  a  considerable  portion  of  food 
imports.   Beer  from  Belem  and  especially  from  Sao  Paulo  is 
another  major  item  in  this  category.   Manaus  has  nine 
bottling  plants  m.anuf acturing  non-alcoholic  drinks,  v/hich 
adequately  meet  the  regional  demand,  and  one  decrepit 
brewery  whose  product  only  the  most  desperate  v.-ill  con3ur;ie. 

The  recent  establishment  of  the  Zona  Prcnca 
generated  a  considerable  amount  of  interest  in  increasing 
the  industrial  output  of  the  city  and  the  state.   Improved 
agriculture  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  local  food 
production,  v.-hich  would  appear  to  be  an  obvious  necessity, 
continues  to  be  secondary  to  stibstituting  industrial 
production  for  the  traditional  collecting  and  gathering 
which  has  characterized  the  Amazonian  economy  for  such  a 
long  time.   The  lack  of  food  production  can  be  attributed, 
in  large  part,  to  the  continuing  shortage  of  capital  and 
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trained  experts  in  tropical  agriculture,  both  of  which  are 
required  for  the  application  of  modern  agricultural 
technology, 

Intra-Ainazonian  Trade 

An  analysis  of  th3  total  flow  of  trade  within 
Amazonia  provides  some  perspective  on  the  comparative 
functions  of  I'anaus  and  Eelem  as  regional  centers  of 
commerce.   The  data  in  Figures  9  and  10  represent  the  voliime 
and  value  of  all  cargo  moving  between  the  political  vmits 
of  Amazonia,   As  the  figures  reveal,  a  very  small  proportion 
of  the  regional  cargo  is  shipped  by  air.   Since  it  became 
the  primary  source  of  petroleum  products  in  the  region, 
Amazonas  has  been  the  major  exporter  by  weight,  but  it  is 
still  second  to  Para  in  value  of  regional  exports. 
Petroleum  products  accounted  for  101,082  tons,  83  per  cent, 
of  the  total  exports  from  Amazonas  to  the  rest  of  the  region, 
Para  is  still  the  major  regional  importer  in  terms  of  volume 
and  value,  although  75  P"^^:'  cent  of  its  imports  are  petroleum 
products  from  Amazonas, 

If  the  trade  between  Para  and  Amazonas,  which 
constitutes  the  bulk  of  the  regional  trade,  is  discounted, 
it  is  possible  to  discern  the  comparative  importance  of 
Manaus  and  Belem  as  coiTimercial  centera  in  Amazonia.   By 
volume,  the  largest  share  of  regional  trade  originates  in 
Manaus,  with  Amazonas  shipping  a  total  of  3l|-*i+78  tons  of 
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VOLUME  OF    INTRA-AMAZONIAN    TRADE    1967 


Imports 


Para 

Territory 

of 
Rondonia 

Acre 
Territory 

« °* ' 

Amapa 

Territory 

of 
Roraima 

TOTAL 


CO 

o 
c 
o 

N 
O 

E 
< 


o 

Q. 


(Metric   Tons) 

-   I 

^  o  ^         o 
0)        o  u 

I-     q:       < 


o    ^o      o      E 

tl         Ci,      — •^-•— 


t  6 


a>      E 


o 
or 


< 

O 


98,973.4 

56.2 

99,029.6 

18,001.5 

8.2 

18,009.7 

10.299.9 
39.2 
10.339.1 

3,733.8 

0.0 

3,733.8 

2,371.4 

24.1 

2.395.5 

133,380.0 

127.7 

133,507.7 

26,203.7 
80.1 

26,283.8 

5,810.6 

13.5 

5,824.1 

7,592.2 
23.3 

7.615.5 

13,145.9 
178.0 

13,323.9 

920.4 

12.8 

933.2 

53,672.8 
307.7 

53,980.5 

2,319.8 

9.9 

2,329.7 

I.I  11.8 

1.3 

I.II3.I 

10.9 
309.0 

319.9 

3.1 
3.1 

192.3 

.6 

192.9 

3,637.9 

320.8 

3,958.7 

1.269.0^ 
1,269.2 

10,573.8 
22.2^ 

10,596.0 

; 

: 

- 

11,842.8 
22.4 

11,865.2 

10.0 

1.0 

II.O 

1^58.3 

5.3 

1.963.6 

- 

- 

■" 

1,968.3 

6.3 

1,974.6 

2.304.6 
3.3 

2,3079 

53.9 
2.6 

56.5 

5.5 
5.5 

- 

- 

2,364.0 
5.9 

2,369.9 

32,1071 
945 

32,201.6 

II  2.671.2 
87.6 

112,758.8 

23,817.6 

21.7 

23.839.3 

17,903.0 
371.5 

18^74.5 

16,882.8 
178.0 

17.060.8 

3,484.1 
37.5 

3,521.6 

206,865.8 
790.8 

207,656.6 

-   No  Trade 
*   1966  Dota 


Line  I  Ship  Cargo 
Line  2  Air  Freight 
Line    3     Totol 

Source:  Servi9o    de     Estatlstica    EconOmico    e    Finonceiro    CUnpubllshed    data) 


Figure   9 
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VALUE    OF    INTRA-AMAZONIAN    TRADE    1967 


\lmports 
Exports     N 

Amazonas 
Para^ 


Territory 

of 
Rondonic 


Acre 

Territory 

AmapQ 

Territory 

of 
Roraimo 

TOTAL 


(1,000   NCr$) 


o 

c 
o 

N 
O 

E 
< 


o 
Q. 


S       O 
0)       o 

I-     tr 


o 


0) 

< 


o  o      £ 

tl        Q.  .-«♦-■- 

»-  *t  o  »-  o  o 

k_  O  c  *-        *- 

a>      c  a>      o 

-      <  I-      K 


O 

I- 


21,279.5 

3.906.2 

3,411.3 

657.9 

1,284.0 

30,538.9 

95.2 

94.9 

161.4 

.0 

133.7 

485.2 

21,374.7 

4,001.1 

3,572.7 

657.9 

1,417.7 

31,024.1 

19,892.1 

5,874.1 

5,773.6 

12,757.2 

865.7 

45,162.7 

1,635.4 

223.3 

423.0 

977.4 

214.4 

3,473.5 

21,527.5 

6,097.4 

6,196.6 

13,734.6 

1,080.1 

48,636.2 

3,001.3 

1,160.6 

39.7 

24.6 

318.8 

4,545.0 

14.7 

3.2 

1,189.6 

- 

4.7 

1,212.2 

3,016.0 

1,163.8 

1,229.3 

24.6 

323.5 

5,757.2 

1.138.2 
6.2* 

7,679.2^ 
80.4* 

- 

- 

- 

8,817.4 

- 

- 

- 

86.6 

1.144.4 

7,759.6 

- 

- 

- 

8,904.0 

2.6 

1,230.1 

- 

- 

- 

1,232.7 

13.0 

33.7 

- 

- 

- 

46.7 

15.6 

1,263.8 

- 

- 

- 

1 ,279.4 

718.7 

2.0 

.7 

- 

- 

721.4 

.9 

279 

- 

~ 

- 

28.8 

719.6 

29.9 

.7 

- 

" 

750.2 

24,752.9 

31,351.4 

9.781.0 

9.224.6 

13,439.7 

2,468.5 

91,018.1 

1,670.2 

240.4 

318.2 

1,774.0 

977.4 

352.8 

5,333.0 

26,423.1 

31,591.8 

10,099.2 

10,998.6 

14,417.1 

2,821.3 

96,351.1 

—   No  Trade 
*    1966  Data 


Line  I  Ship  Cargo 
Line  2  Air  Freight 
Line    3     Total 

Source:  Servi^o   de     Estatistica    Econftmica    e    Financtira   (Unpublished    data) 
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cargo   to   Rondonia,   Acre,    Amapa,    and  Horaima,    coiT'pared  to 
27 f 63b   tons  from  Para.      The   bulk  of   exports   from  Amazonas, 
2li.,323    tons--some    70  per   cent,    are   petroieiain  products   from 
the  Kanaus   refinery.      Most   of  the    exports   from   Para  are 
general   cargo.      The   difference   in   value  between  the   two 
types    of  cargo  is   reflected  in  the   respective    values   of 
exports.      Para's   exports    to  Rondonia,   Acre,    Amapa,    and 
Rorairaa   in  196?  v;ere   valued  at  NCr$27, 108,700   conpared    to 
KCr$9,6l|.9,!+00   for  Amazonas. 

The    relative    importojice    of   the    two   cities    as   export 
centers   for   regional   products    originating   in   the    other  four 
political  units   in  Amazonia  is  quite   siinilar.      Para  imported 
13i729   tons    of  cargo   from  the  rest   of  Amazonia,   v;hich  is 
m.ore   than   twice   the  5>917   tons   im.ported  by  Amazcnas .      In 
the  value   of   these   imported  regional   products ^    Para   totaled 
ITCr$10,217,100  compared   to  NCr$ii.,895,600   for  Amazonas. 

In   overall   terms,    Eelem   (Para)    is   more    important 
than  Kanaus    (Arnazonas)    as   a  regional   trade   center.      There 
is   a  considerable   simount   of  concentration,   however,    with 
Bel/m  being    the  major  com.T.ercial   center   for   Amapa  and  Acre, 
v;hile  Tianaus   predominates    in   regional   trade  with  Roraima 
and  Rondonia,      Amapa,    obviously,   has    little   reason  to   trade 
with  Amazcnas,    other  than  to  purchase   refined  petroleum 
products,    and  Roraima,    due   to   transportation   difficulties, 
remains    dependent   upon  Amazonas,      In  the  past,    both 
Rondonia  and  Acre   carried  on  more   trade   with  Belem  than  vjith 
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Manaus;  but,  the  new  Brasilia-Acre  road  has  already 
radically  modified  Rondonia's  trade  patterns  and  vfhen  the 
road  reaches  Rio  Braiico,  Aero,  it  will,  in  all  likelihood, 
have  a  similar  effect. 

In  1965»  when  the  Brasilia-Acre  road  v/as  only  pass- 
able during  the  dry  season,  Rondonia  exported  7>880  tons  of 
cargo  by  cabotagem  and  1,191  tons  by  truck.   The  state  of 
Para  imported  l|,863  tons  of  that  cargo  while  Air^azonas  only 
received  810  tons.  The  remainder  vjent  directly  to  southern 
Brazil.^   Two  years  later,  exports  by  cabotagem  declined 
to  3 > 6)46  tons  while  overland  exports  increased  to  5A7'l 
tons,    and  Para's  share  of  regional  exports  from  Rondonia 
declined  to  lyil3  tons.   In  contrast,  trade  v/lth  Amazonaa 
increased  to  2., 329  tons. 

The  increase  in  trade  betvjeen  Rondonia  and  Anazonas, 
and  between  Rondonia  and  Roraima  is  a  direct  result  of  the 
new  road.   I-'aiiuf actured  goods  fror.i  southern  Brazil  are  now 
traveling  overland  to  Porto  Velho,  where  they  are  shipped 
dovniriver  tc  Hanaus  and  then  on  to  Boa  Vista,  faster  than 
they  can  cor.e  by  ship  frcn  southorn  Brazil,   Rondonia  is 
exporting  nost  of  its  regional  products  overland  and  Acre 
will  soon  bo  doing  likewise.   The  new  road  has  already 
greatly  reduced  trade  betv/een  Belein  and  Rondonia,  and  it  can 
be  expected  to  have  a  similar  influence  on  the  Belem-Acre 
trade  in  the  near  future. 
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NOTES 

1.  Metric  tons — 2,20Li.  pounds. 

2.  Kiniste'rio  da  Fazsnda  (unpublished  data  provided  by 
the  Service  de  Estatistica  Economica  e  Financeira  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Jan.,  1969).   These  totals  do  not 
include  air  cargo  exported  from  Amazonas  in  19o7. 
According  to  Corne^rcio  por  Vias  Internas,  Exportaggo 
do  AF.az-onas,  r9"67  (Hio  de  Janeiro:  Institute 
Brasileiro  de  Geografia  e  Estatistica,  19d8),  the 
state  exported  313.3  tons  of  cargo  valued  at 
NCr$2,120,638  by  ir,eans  other  than  ship.^  Regional 
products  constituted  192  tons  vjorth  NCrip999,q.52. 

3.  Minis  te'i'io  da  Pazenda, 
k.      Ibid. 

5.  Ibid. 

6.  Ibid. 

7.  Ibid. 

8.  Ibid. 

Q.      Anuario  Estatistica.   do  Brasil^  1963   (Rio   de   Janeiro: 
llTstTtuto  BrasTleIro   de   Estatistica,   1968),    pp.   2pli 
and  300. 

10.  Ministerio  da  Pazenda. 

11.  Ibid. 

12.  Ibid. 


A  DEVELOPING  IITDUSTRIAL  CENTER  IN  k^STERN  AMAZONIA 

In  the  early  ISl+O's  the  Second  World  V/ar  generated 
increased  dei^iands  for  raw  materials  which  stiraulated  an 
economic  revival  in  Kanaus.   One  by-product  of  this  new 
boonlet  was  an  increase  in  small,  consumer-oriented 
industries;  bakeries,  beverage  bottlers,  sav.Tuills,  brick- 
yards, furnitui'6  riakers,  and  numerous  others.   During  the 
1950 '3  industrial  expansion  spread  to  the  processing  of 
regional  raw  piateriais  including:   rubber,  Brazil  nuts, 
animal  skins,  and,  raost  importantly,  jute.   The  establish- 
ment of  the  I'anaus  oil  refinery  also  took  place  in  that 
decade.   The  1960'3  vjitnessed  a  continued  grov;th  of  the 
jute  industry,  the  construction  of  a  plyt-jood  factory,  the 
opening  of  a  flour  mill,  end  the  commencing  of  construction 
on  a  steel  raill. 

The  creation  of  the  Manaus  Zona  Franca  In  1967f 
with  its  tax  incentives  for  local  industry,  stimulated 
considerable  interest  in  establishing  diversified  industry 
in  the  vicinity  of  Kanaus .   By  mid  1969,  firm  plans  were 
formulated  for  the  constiniction  of  several  nevj  indastrial 
plants,  including  a  cement  factory,  petrochemical  complex, 
shipyard,  and  joweli*y  fabrication  plant.   The  industrial 
expansion  of  the  Inst  fifteen  years  has  been  especially 
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significcnt  in  the  transf orir.ation  of  Kanaus  into  scrr.ething 
other  than  an  exporter  of  raw  materials  and  an  irriporter  of 
manufactured  goods. 

Con suir.er -Oriented  Industries 

In  1968,  the  Secretary  of  Health  ordered  a  general 
census  of  industry  and  food  processing  in  Kanaus  in  order 
to  update  his  files  on  the  types  of  industry,  number  of 
establishm.ents  and  their  locations,  nujraber  of  employees, 
and  approximate  production  taking  place  in  the  city.   The 
census  was  completed  in  June  of  that  year  and  it  provides 
a  timely  description  of  the  size,  distribution,  and 
comparative  importance  of  the  different  segments  of  the 
local  industry.   See  Table  8. 

The  city  houses  two  general  categories  of  industry: 
those  that  process  raw  materials  primarily  for  the  export 
market,  and  those  that  produce  or  process  consum.er  goods 
for  the  local  market,   V/ithin  these  two  groupings  some 
overlapping  occurs;  the  sa;-nr,ills,  for  example,  sell  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  their  products  locally,  as  do  the 
plywood  factory  and  oil  refinery.   In  general,  local  pro- 
ducers of  consumer  goods  tend  to  be  smaJl.l,  lovj-capital 
investment,  family  onaed  and  operated  establishments.  The 
beverage  bottling  plants  and  the  flour  mill  are  the  primary 
exceptions  to  that  description,  which, nevertheless,  holds 
true  for  m.ost  of  the  other  I70  establishments. 
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TABLE   8 
CElvSUS    OF   INDUSTRY  MD  POOD   PROCESSING   IN  1-IANAITS--JUNE   1968 


Nuiaber  of 

Niomber  of 

Type 

Plants 

Employees 

Raw 

Material  Processing: 

1. 

Jute  Mills 

6 

2,087 

2. 

Sav,Triill3 

15 

658 

3. 

Plyi^ood  Factory- 

1 

508 

i^. 

Brazil  Nut  Processors 

3 

317 

5. 

Tanneries 

7 

316 

6. 

Rubber  Processing 

5 

267 

7. 

Oil  Refinery 

1 

2kl 

8, 

Sorva  Processing 

3 

116 

9. 

Piassava  Processing 

1 

50 

h2 

ii,5"5o- 

Concumer  Oriented  Processing: 

1. 

Bakeries 

61| 

528 

2. 

Brickyards 

ih 

3^9 

3. 

Beverage  Bottlers 

9 

239 

h- 

P\irniture  Manufacturers 

25 

139 

5. 

Naval  Construction 

6 

131 

6. 

Flour  Mill 

1 

80 

7. 

Coffee  Mills 

7 

68 

8. 

Cigarette  Manufacturers 

h 

68 

9. 

Tile  Manufacturers 

6 

66 

10. 

Brewery 

1 

30 

11. 

Salt  Processors 

2 

?^ 

12. 

Soap  Maiiufacturers 

3 

i^o 

13. 

Hscnrriock  VJeavers 

1 

l^ 

11+ . 

Mattress  Makers 

5 

15. 

Shoe  Makers 

k 

18 

16. 

Broom  Makers 

3 

17 

17. 

Ice  Plant 

3 

1+0 

13. 

Oxygen  Bottler 

1 

6 

19. 

Kail  M  anujf  a  c  t  ur  e  r 

1 

5 

20. 

Candle  Mal-ier 

1 

3 

21. 

Alcoholic  Beverage  Producers 

2 

3 

22. 

Suitcase  Me^rer 

1 

2 

23. 

Miscellaneous  Food  Processors 

16 

78 

IBO 

2,006 

Grand  Total 

222 

6,566 

Source:      Secretary  of  Health,   Manaus ,    Amazonas 
funnublished  census   data   crovided  by  that   office,    June, 
1968). 
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The  numerous  bakei^ies  ttooughout  the  city  are  a 
good  example  of  sirjall  scale  local  industry.   They  range  in 
size  fron  the  small,  one-man  operations  to  the  largest 
which  has  fifty-four  employees.   Only  thirteen  of  the 
sixty-four  bakeries  in  the  city  employ  more  than  ten  workers. 
The  small  operations  are  mostly  limited  to  baking  bread 
and  occasionally  cookies.   Some  of  the  largest  shops 
specialize  in  producing  crackers,  cookies,  snd  macaroni 
products. 

Bread  is  a  daily-p-or chase  food  item  in  Manaus  and 
as  a  consequence  the  bakeries  are  spread  throughout  the 
city.   Easily  accessible,  these  small  shops  cater  to  local 
demands.   Ttrenty  of  the  shops  are  located  in  the  central 
part  of  the  city.  The  other  forty-four  are  scattered 
throughout  the  surrounding  bairros,  with  some  of  the  smaller 
neighborhoods  supporting  only  one  local  bakery  v/hile  other 
larger  bairros  have  as  many  as  seven  different  establish- 
m.ents . 

Ilost  of  the  brickyards  in  Kanaus  are  scattered 
aromid  the  periphery  of  the  city  v.'here  they  have  easy 
accessibility  to  their  raw  material"-the  local  red  earth. 
The  main  prerequisites  for  establishing  a  brickyard  are 
a  mold  or  miolds  to  form  the  bricks  and  a  motor  to  feed  the 
mold  with  a  constant  supply  of  mud.   After  being  form-ed, 
the  bricks  dry  in  the  open  air  and  ere  then  fi'red  in  a  kiln 
which  varies  in  sophistication  with  the  amount  of  capital 
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invested.   Building  bricks  are  the  priinary  output  of  the 
local  brickyards;  son3  of  the  larger  companies  also  make 
terra-cotta  pipes  and  roofing  tiles.   These  cc.mpanies  rstnge 
in  size  from  a  small,  three-m.an  operation  to  the  largest 
which  employs  seventy-eight  men.   Four  of  the  fourteen  pro- 
ducers have  less  than  five  employees;  only  three  have  more 

2 

than  thirty  workers. 

The  principal  product  of  the  local  beverage  bottling 
industry  is  a  guarana  drink.   It  is  a  carbonated,  non- 
alcoholic drink  m.ade  from  the  pov.'der  of  a  local  frviit.   The 
largest  plant,  v/hich  employs  sixty  v;orkers,  has  a  Pepsi-Cola 
franchise  and  in  addition  to  bottling  both  guarana  and  cola, 
it  also  produces  orange  and  grape  drinks  for  the  local 
market.  In  contrast  to  most  of  the  ether  consuraer  oriented 
industries,  a  relatively  high  capital  investm.ent  is  required 
to  enter  into  the  beverage  bobtling  business. 

Containers  continue  to  be  an  expensive  item  for 
both  bottlers  and  consumers.   New  bottles  have  to  be  shipped 
from,  southern  Brazil  and  they  command  a  preirdum  price.   The 
cost  of  drinking  a  carbonated  beverage  in  a  store  or  cafe 
is  approximately  three  cents;  to  take  the  same  beverages 
home  the  consumer  m.ust  pay  tv;enty-five  to  thirty  cents 
deposit  on  each  bottle.   Three  of  the  nine  local  companies 
ai'e  quite  small  and  each  one  employs  less  than  ten  workers, 
A  fourth  company  concentrates  exclufively  on  bottling  and 
marketing  miineral  water.   Although  there  is  still  soFje 
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importation  of  carbonated  drinks  into  Amazonas,  they  ars 
basically  specialty  itens.   The  local  bottlers  adequately 
supply  the  city  and  state  market  and  ship  carbonated  drinks 
to  the  rest  of  Western  Amazonia. 

The  construction  of  the  flour  mill  in  Kanaus  consti- 
tuted a  very  high  capital  investment.   Unlike  most  of  the 
other  consumer-processing  industries,  the  flour  mill  is 
owned  by  a  non-local  company  v;hich  also  owns  and  operates  a 
similar  mill  in  Belem.   A  very  modern,  efficiently  run  plant, 
with  a  storage  capacity  for  6,000  tons  of  vjheat,  the  local 
iTiill  operates  on  a  tv.fenty-four  hoars  a  day  basis.   It  grinds 
150  tons  of  wheat  a  day,  producing  approximately  120  tons  of 
flour. 

A  ship  arrives  every  two  weeks  in  Kanaus  with  a  new 
supply  of  vjheat.   According  to  the  local  manager,  they 
prefer  wheat  from  the  United  States,  but  the  purchase  of 
wheat  is  handled  by  the  Banco  do  Brasil  and  the  local  mill 
has  no  control  over  the  origin  or  type  of  wheat. -^  The 
majority  of  the  v/heat  comes  from  Argentina  with  the  United 
States  supplying  a  small  percentage.   Before  the  mill  began 
operating  in  Manaus,  five  years  age,  flour  was  imported 
from  Sab  raulo.   How  the  local  mill  supplies  all  of  V/estern 
Amazonia  with  flour. 

The  other  consumer-oriented  industries,  as  Table  8 
illustrates,  tend  to  be  small  concerns.   Some  provide  only 
rudimentary  processing,  such  as  the  grindi.ng  and  bagging  of 
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coffee,  or  simple  packaging,  as  in  the  case  of  salt  and 
sugar  which  is  repackaged  locally  into  small  consumer-sized 
sacks.   Included  under  "l-'iscellaneous  Pood  Processors"  are: 
the  bagging  of  sugar;  ice  cream  making;  a  single  sausage 
maker,  and  several  producers  of  candy. 

There  are  tvjenty-five  furniture  m.S-nuf acturers  in 
Manaus,  but  only  tvTo  employ  more  than  ten  workers.   The 
others  are  primarily  family  operations  making  tables  and 
chairs,  and  bedroom  furniture,   Kuch  of  the  local  manu- 
facturing, including  furniture,  hammocks,  mattresses,  brooms, 
shoes,  candles,  and  soap,  is  designed  to  fit  the  needs  of 
the  lower  economic  class  v;hich  cannot  afford  to  buy  siirJ-lar, 
but  generally  better  quality  and  considerably  more  expensive 
items  imported  from  elsevjhere  in  Brazil, 

Raw  Material -Processing  Industries 

Since  it  was  first  successfully  acclimatized  in. 
Amazonia  by  a  Japanese  colonist  in  193^-»  Jute  has  assumed 
an  increasingly  important  position  in  the  economies  of 
Amazonas  and  Para,   In  19i|7>  the  total  production  in 
Amazonia  was  only  6,28?  tons,  vd  th  60  per  cent  coming  from 
Amazonas  and  ij.0  per  cent  from  Para.   Jute  production  reached 
a  peak  in  I960,  with  a  total  production  of  50,828  tons; 
70  per  cent  came  from  Amazonas  and  .30  per  cent  from  Para,^ 
Since  then,  production  has  declined  to  sn   estimated  I|.0,000 
ton.3  in  1963,  with  the  proportion  originating  in  each  state 
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remaining  about  the  same.-'  An  insignificant  rise  in  the 
selling  price  of  jute,  for  the  producer,  during  en 
inflationary  period  of  rapidly  rising  prices  is  generally 
blamed  for  the  decrease  in  production. 

Jute  cultivation  in  Amazonia  is  a  vjide  spread,  snail - 
scale  operation.   The  average  amount  of  land  planted  to 
jute,  by  each  of  the  estimated  8,000  agriculturalists 
raising  the  fiber,  is  between  two  and  three  hectares.   The 
small  scale  of  production  coupled  vjith  the  complete  absence 
of  any  form  of  mechanization  results  in  a  relatively  high 
cost  of  production  for  Amazonian  jute.   Production  costs 
in  Amazonia,  which  is  producing  less  than  2  per  cent  of  the 
world  supply  of  jute,  are  estimated  to  be  Jl^.   per  cent  higher 
than  in  Pakistan- -one  of  the  leading  vjorld  producers, 

Amazonian  jute  is  grown  in  the  lowland  areas  subject 
to  periodic  inundation.   The  planting  of  the  crop  is  timed 
so  the  harvesting  season  v^ill  coincide  mth  the  rising  flood 
waters  of  the  river.   After  the  land  is  cleared  and  planted, 
a  grovjing  cycle  of  approximately  120  days  is  required  for  the 
crop  to  rr?.ach  maturity  when  it  stands  about  three  meters 
high.   After  cutting,  the  jute  is  tied  into  bundles  and 
carried  to  vjater  where  it  must  be  submerged  from  fifteen  to 
twenty-five  days  until  maceration  is  completed.   At  that 
time  the  bundles  are  taken  from  the  water,  and  the  outer 
layer  is  removed  from  each  stalk.   This  layer,  which  con- 
stitutes the  jute  fiber,  is  then  thoroughly  washed  by  beating 
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it  in  the  water.   The  final  washing  removes  any  of  the 
remaining  bark-like  outer  covering  and  remnants  of  the  mud 
used  to  keep  the  bundles  submerged.   The  jute  fibers  are 
then  strung  on  racks  to  dry,  which  takes  about  three  days. 
Afterwards  they  are  tied  into  small  bundles  and  sold. 

The  average  yield  in  Amazonia  is  about  1,500  kilo- 
grams of  dried  jute  per  hectare.   Prom  the  time  the  juto  is 
submerged  for  maceration  until  it  is  dried  and  bundled, 
weeks  later,  the  cultivator  spends  most  of  his  working  days 
in  the  v;ater,'   Jute  cultivation,  as  it  is  presently 
practiced  in  Amazonia,  is  an  unpleasant,  laborious  process 
which  results  In  a  very  miniraal  monetary  return.   Only  the 
lack  of  viable  alternatives  keeps  the  local  farjaers  raising 
jute . 

When  the  bundles  of  jute  arrive  at  the  mills  they 
are  separated,  classified,  and  baled.   The  bales  stack 
easily  for  storage  and  occupy  much  less  room  than  the  loos© 
bundles  of  jute.   The  mill  equipment  is  imported  from 
Ireland  imd  alraost  the  entire  process  from  bale  to  sack  is 
automated.   The  jute  arrives  by  truck  and  is  unloaded, 
classified,  baled,  stacked,  opened,  cleaned,  flp>ttened, 
compressed,  combed,  twice  recompressed,  spiin  into  cord, 
rewound  on  large  rollers,  vroven  into  material,  inspected, 
ironed,  cut  into  strips,  sewn  into  sacks,  printed  with  a 
label,  bundled,  and  stored  for  shipping. 

One  of  the  first  of  the  new  industries  to  be 
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established  in  Manaas  was    a    Jute   factory.      Construction   on 

the  first  plant,   which  is    ovmed  by  a   company  from  southern 

Brazil,   began  in   1951 »    and  production  started  in  195i+. 

Kanaus   now  has    five    jute   mills    and   one    jute   press.      Five   of 

the   six   are    owned  by  local  industrialists.      The   smallest 

mill  employs    eighty-seven  xjorkers    and   the    largest  has 

eight  hundred  and  eighty  employees.   The  large  mills  operate 

on  a  twenty-four  hours  a  day,  six  days  a  week,  year  ro\ind 

basis.   Although  jute  is  only  harvested  betv;een  March  and 

August,  the  local  mills  buy  and  stockpile  enough  to  last 

until  the  next  harvest. 

Several  of  the  smaller  communities  located  in  the 

Lower  Amazonas  area  have  jute  presses  where  the  small  b'andles 

of  local  jute  are  opened,  classified,  sorted,  and  pressed 

into  txro  hundred  kilogram  bales.   These  bales  are  either 

sent  to  the  jute  mills  in  Manaus  and  Belem  or  exported  to 

southern  Brazil  and  Argentina.   The  bulk  jute  exported  to 

Argentina  is  primarily  the  short  fiber  variety  used  for 

making  sandals  and  brushes.   The  long  fiber  jute  is  woven 

into  sack  material. 

In  1968,  60  per  cent  of  Amazonian  jute  was  processed 
o 
within  the  region. °  V/i th  new  plants  under  construction  in 

Parintins  and  Santarem,  the  percentage  of  regionally 

processed  jute  will  continue  to  increase.   Jute  and  jute 

products  accoxmted  for  3?  per  cent,  by  value,  of  regional 

exports  from  the  state  of  Amazonas  in  196?.  They  constituted 
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25  per  cent  of  the  state's  total  export  value  that  year, 
even  v;hen  refined  petroleum  products  were  included.   In 
terms  of  both  its  contribution  to  the  export  market  and  its 
Inportance  as  the  major  employer  in  Ilanaus ,  jute  is  the 
single  m.ost  important  product  in  the  Amazonas  economy. 

The  numerous  igarapes  vjhich  dissect  I-'anaus  provide 
natural  locations  for  the  city's  fifteen  sav;mills.   Logwood 
arriving  from  the  interior  can  be  floated  right  to  the 
sawmills,  which  are  advantageously  located  to  market  their 
products  locally  or  export  them.   Log\>rood  com;es  to  the  Manaus 
sax-fmiills  from  throughout  VJestern  An-azonia;  sometim.es  it  takes 
two  or  three  months  to  complete  the  journey.   A  large 
percentage  of  the  sawed  wood  is  destined  for  the  local 
market  or  for  marketing  within  the  state.   Large  timbers 
and  short,  standardized  sizes  of  hardwoods  for  floors,  which 
are  available  in  white,  yellow,  dark  brov^n  and  a  reddish- 
purple  wood,  are  important  export  items. 

The  sawmills  located  in  Kanaus  vary  considerably 
in  size  and  complexity.   Three  of  the  fifteen  em^ploy  six 
workers  or  less.   Six  of  the  mills  each  em.ploys  forty  or 
m^ore  wor-kers,  and  the  largest  com.pany  has  two  hundred 
employees.   As  a  source  of  employment  for  the  urban  popu- 
lation of  Kanaus,  the  fifteen  sav/mills  are  a  distant  second 
to  the  jute  mills. 

The  local  plywood  factory  began  production  in  I96I, 
The  factory  is  located  on   the  banks  of  the  Rio  Negro  near 
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the  outer  perimeter  of  the  city.   Logwood,  fron  v.'hich  the 
ply*vood  is  fabricated,  is  floated  from  the  interior 
directly  to  the  plant.   In  1968,  their  entire  production  of 
first  grade  plp-'ood  was  being  exported  to  Great  Britain. 
Normally  a  portion  of  their  output  is  sold  in  southern 
Brazil.   I'uch  of  the  plyi/ood  sold  in  Brazil  is  specially 
produced  v:ith  alternating  sections  of  light  and  dark  v7ood; 
it  is  widely  used  for  making  furniture,   Tha  plant  employed 
508  people  and  \}&3   operating  on  a  twenty-four  hours  a  day, 
five  days  a  week  schedule  in  I968.   Originally  owned  and 
operated  by  the  I.  B.  Sabba  concern,  which  also  ovms  a  jute 
m.ill,  the  local  oil  refinery,  and  numerous  other  enterprises 
in  the  city  and  state,  the  factory  was  purchased  in  1968 
by  a  large  plyufood  company  from  southern  Brazil. 

Although  rubber  no  longer  dominates  the  economy  of 
AjT.azonas,  it  continues  to  be  a  significant  regional  export. 
In  1967,  rubber  accouiited  for  21  per  cent  of  the  total 
export  value  of  regional  products  and  l5  per  cent  of  the 
state's  total  exports.   Five  plants  in  Hanaus  process  the 
rubber  arriving  from  the  interior  before  it  is  exported. 
One  of  these  is  a  sm.all ,  six-man  operation;  the  other  four 
each  employs  between  fifty-five  and  eighty-five  workers. 

I-Tost  cf  the  rubber  arriving  in  Manaus  comes  shaped 
into  black  balls,  some  weighing  as  much  as  fifty  kilogram^s. 
At  the  plant  these  balls  are  first  cut  in  half  and  then  into 
sections.   The  different  layers  within  the  sections  are 
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separated  and  classified  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
rubber,  and  each  type  is  then  stacked  into  separate  piles. 
Processing  primarily  consists  of  cutting  the  sections  into 
smaller  pieces  and  repeatedly  running  these  pieces  through 
machines  v:hich  eventually  flattens  the  rubber  into  very  thin 
sheets  v,'hile  it  is  being  washed  and  cooled  by  a  continuous 
flow  of  water.   The  small  sheets  are  then  overlapped  to  form 
strips  about  three  meters  long  and  one  meter  wide.   These 
strips  are  washed  several  tim.es  and  hung  on  racks  to  dry; 
afterwards  they  are  moved  into  large  ovens  vjhere  the 
remaining  m.oisture  is  baked  out.   The  dried  strips  are 
compressed  into  seventy-kilogram  bales,  virapped  in  burlap, 
labeled,  and  stored  for  shipping, 

A  minor  portion  of  natural  rubber  arrives  in  Kanaus 
in  liquid  form.   Instead  of  smoking  the  rubber  and  forming 
it  into  balls,  some  of  the  seringueiros  pour  it  into  con- 
tainers, add  a  small  amount  of  anticoagulant,  such  as 
ammonia,  and  eventually  ship  it  in  liquid  form  to  the  plants. 
At  the  plants  the  latex,  v;hich  resem.bles  fresh  milk,  is 
transferred  into  a  large  tank  and  finally  tightly  sealed  in 
twenty-liter  containers.   These  containers  are  shipped  to 
southern  Brazil  and  to  foreign  markets  v/here  the  liquid 
rubber,  v;hich  is  the  best  quality  and  the  m.ost  expensive,  is 
used  to  make  svich  things  as  rubber  gloves.   In  contrast  to 
the  jute  mills  wliich  are  heavily  automated,  the  processing 
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of  rubber  is  basically  a  manual  activity  requiring  repeated 
handling  by  the  workers. 

The  local  processing  of  Brazil  nuts,  scrva,  and 
piagaba  ainounts  to  little  F.ore  than  sorting  these  products 
and  preparing  them  for  export.   In  the  case  of  Brazil  nuts, 
less  than  7  pei^  cent  of  those  exported  in  1967  were  shelled 
before  exporting.   The  other  93  pei'  cent  vrere  graded  on 
conveyor  belts  v;here  the  obviously  worthless  nuts  were 
removed  and  the  rest  v^ere  either  sacked  or  exported  in  bulk, 
Scrva,  a  vegetable  gum  used  as  a  base  for  chewing  gum, 
receives  little  in  the  way  of  processing  before  it  is 
exported.   Piacaba,  a  tree  fiber,  arrives  in  Kanaus  in  long, 
conical  shaped  bundles.   Processing  consists  of  separating 
the  fibers  into  two  groups,  depending  on  whether  they  are 
long  or  short  fibers.   These  are  then  rebundled  into  bales 
and  exported  to  Portugal  and  southern  Brazil,   The  short 
fiber  piagaba  is  used  to  malce  stiff  bristle  brushes  and  the 
longer  fibers  are  used  for  making  brooms. 

Wild  anirr.al  skins  accounted  for  almost  10  per  cent 
of  the  value  of  regional  exports  in  1967  and  five  of  the 
city's  seven  tannoxdes  are  involved  in  preparing  and  exporting 
those  enimal  skins.   The  other  two,  '.*_ich  are  one-  and  two- 
man  operations,  process  sheep  and  cattle  hides.   The  largest 
tannery  emiploys  135  workers  and  confines  its  activities 
exclusively  to  handling  wild  animal  skins.   As  yet,  there 
are  no  integrated  leather  industries  in  Manaus  using  animal 
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skins  to  manufacture  leather  goods  for  local  tourists  or 
for  export.   There  are  several  small  scale  producers  of 
sandals  and  inexpensive  shoes  from  locally  processed  leather, 
but  it  is  not  a  high  quality  production.   It  is  quite  likely 
that  the  availability  of  the  raw  material,  the  local 
abundance  of  inexpensive  labor,  and  the  recently  created 
Zone  Franca  vjill  attract  leather  good  manufacturers  to 
Kanaus  at  some  future  date. 

The  Petroleum  Industry 

In  a  country  where  the  national  government  maintains 
a  strict  monopoly  on  the  petroleum  industry,  the  Ma.naus 
refinery  is  obviously  som.swhat  of  an  anomaly.   In  1953 »  a 
federal  agency,  PETROBRAS  (Petro'^lco  Erasileiro  S,A,),  was 
created  for  the  purpose  of  developing  the  national  petroleui»i 
industry  as  a  state  monopoly.   The  agency  controls  oil 
prospecting,  the  refining  of  all  petz'oleum,  the  importation 
and  distribution  of  all  crude  oil  and  derivatives,  and  fluvial 
snd   pipeline  transportation  of  all  crude  oil  and  derivatives. 
Six  private  oil  refineries  still  exist  in  Brazil,  in  addition 
to  the  five  newer  and  larger  Petrobras  refineries.   The 
private  refineries  were  either  in  operation  when  Petrobras  was 
created  in  1953 >  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  I-Tanaus  refinery, 
permission  to  build  them  had  already  been  granted  by  the 
National  Petroleum  Council  (Coiiselho  Nacional  de  Petroleo) 
before  the  law  went  into  effect," 
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The  private  refineries  are  prohibited  from  increasing 
their  production  capacity  without  the  permission  of  the 
Conselho  Nacional  de  Petroleo,  vjhich  is  reluctant  to  permit 
any  further  private  expansion  in  the  petroleuin  industry.  . 
These  six  companies  account  for  a  very  small  percentage  of 
the  national  production  and  their  relative  importance 
continues  to  decline  as  Petrobras  opens  new  refineries.   Of 
the  eleven  refineries  operating  in  Brazil  in  1968,  Mexiaus 
ranked  ninth  in  production.   The  combined  capacity  of  the 
five  Petrobras  refineries  was  li.01,000  barrels  of  crude  oil 
per  day  in  1968,  coifipared  to  a  combined  daily  capacity  of 
58,300  barrels  a  day  for  the  private  refineries. 

\\''ae-n   the  Kanaus  refinery  began  production  in  1956, 
it  was  liirated  to  processing  5>000  barrels  of  crude  oil  a 
day.   Although  local  production  is  relatively  insignificant 
nationally,  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  industries 
v;ithin  the  region. 

l^Jhen   the  refinery  began  production,  Peru  and     , 
Veneiiuela  were  supplying  the  crude  oil.   In  1967,  Nigeria 
vras  the  source  of  52. 1[  per  cent  of  the  imported  crude  oil; 
Venezuela  contributed  27,6  per  cent,  and  Peru  accounted 
for  20  per  cent.-^^  The  local  refinery  has  no  control  over 
its  source  of  crude  oil.   Petrobras  has  complete  responsi- 
bility for  the  purchase  and  transpoi'tation  of  crude  oil 
and  it  insures  that  a  steady  supply  continues  to  arrive  at 
the  refinery. 
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TABLE  9 

PRODQCTION  FIGURES  FOR  THE  MAKAUS  REFINERY— 196? 


Item  Liters  Percentage 

Gasoline  90,629,601+  314.. 6 

Kerosene  29,303,851+  11.2 

Diesel  Oil  100,276,576  38.3 

Fuel  Oil  35,671, ll|9  13.6 

Bottled  Gas  6,029,007  2.3 

Total             .    261,910,190  100.0 


Source:   Ccriipanhia  de  Petroloo  da  Araazonia,  Kanaus 
(unpublished  data  provided  by  the  company,  Sept.,  1968), 


The  rapid  increase  in  motor  vehicles  in  Amazonia  has 
increased  demands  on  the  Manaus  refinery,  particularly  Tor 
diesel  oil  and  gasoline.   In  1956,  the  year  the  refinery 
began  operations,  Nanaus  boasted  a  total  of  1,1].89  vehicles; 
there  vvere  736  automobiles,  367  trucks,  109  picl-aips,  and 
105  jeeps.   The  remaining  172  vehicles  included  streetcars, 
tractors,  and  just  about  anything  that  had  wheels.^   By 
1965,  the  nximber  of  motor  vehicles  in  Manaus  had  increased 
to  11,6148.   Automobiles  numbered  2,890,  trucks  759,  buses 
2I4.9,  pickups  135»  and  inotorcycles  537.   The  other  78 
vehicles  included  air.bulances  and  tank  trucks,  but  not 
tractors  .-'•-'  A  similar  increase  occurred  in  Belem  which 
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listed  1,115  automobiles  and  359  buses  in  1956. ■'"^  In  1967, 
the  city  had  5#08l  autonobiles,  532  buses,  and  If^kk   trucks,  -^ 
After  repeated  requests  to  increase  local  production  in 
order  to  keep  pace  with  increasing  regional  consximption, 
the  Conselho  Nacional  de  Petroleo  authorized  the  Kanaus 
refinery  to  increase  its  daily  production  capacity  to  7,000 
barrels  a  day,  starting  in  September,  I968, 

A  completely  separate  corapany,  which  is  also  ovmed 
by  I.  B,  Sabba,  is  responsible  for  the  sale  and  distribution 
of  the  locally  refined  products,  V7ith  the  exception  of 
bottled  gas  which  is  distributed  by  another  company.   As 
Table  10  illustrates,  Belera  is  the  single  most  important 
market  for  the  gasoline,  kerosene,  and  diesei  oil  produced 
in  I!anaus,   The  figures  for  Kanaus  include  petroleum  products 
distributed  throughout  the  state.   The  I.  B.  Sabba  compaiiy 
does  not  have  storage  facilities  in  Roraima,  primarily 
because  barges  cannot  navigate  the  Rio  Branco  to  the  city  of 
Boa  Vista.   Exports  to  Roraima,  by  the  barrel,  also  com.e 
from  the  Manaus  distribution  center  and  are  included  in 
those  figures. 

Foreign  technicians,  primarily  Americans,  were 
brought  to  Kanaus  to  oversee  the  assem.bling  of  the  refinery 
and  to  operate  it  initially  v;hile  they  trained  local  crews 
as  their  replacements .   By  1?60,  the  operation  was  completely 
under  the  control  of  local  technicians.   At  present  the 
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refinery  employs  2lj.l  men  who  keep  it  operating  on  a  con- 
tinuous schedule. 

After  the  refinery  began  functioning,  the  local 
production  and  guaranteed  supply  reduced  the  regional  price 
of  diesel  oil  by  SO   per  cent.   As  a  result,  the  electric 
plants  in  Belen  and  Hanaus,  which  were  both  still  dependent 
upon  Vv'ood-burning  steam  generators,  were  converted  to  modern 
thermoelectric  plants.   Diesel  motors  also  quickly  replaced 
the  old  steam  engines  as  a  source  of  povxer  for  regional 
shipping.  Wood -burning  ships,  vjhich  were  coiniaon  in  Amazonia 
in  the  1950' s*  are  a  rarity  today. 

Bottle  gas  has  largely  replaced  charcoal  as  a 
cooking  fuel  in  the  homes  of  Manaus ,   In  1966,  78.3  per 
cent  of  the  hones  in  the  city  were  reported  to  be  using  gas 
stoves.^"  The  company  which  distributes  bottled  gas  in 
I'anaus  is  also  supplying  the  rest  of  V/estern  Amazonia.   The 
local  refinery  is  only  able  to  supply  80  per  cent  of  the 
regional  dem.and,  so  the  other  20  per  cent  is  imported  from 
the  Matari  Refinery  in  Bahia.   In  October,  1968,  the  local 
company  annoionced  the  initiation  of  a  major  expansion  in 

their  storage  capacity  for  bottled  gas  in  order  to  keep 
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pace  with  the  continuously  increasing  demand.  ' 

New  Industrial  Developments 

Industrial  activity  in  Manaus,  even  though  it  is 
still  in  the  embryonic  stage,  is  approaching  the  point  where 
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spin-off  developrrasnt  is  starting  to  emerge  frora  existing 
industries,   Sone  production  of  tourist  souvenirs  from 
locally  processed  Jute  is  presently  taking  place  in  the 
city  on  a  very  sinall  scale.   The  inauguration  of  a  feed 
plant  in  August,  1968,  is  a  more  appropriate  exanple  of  the 
"spin-off  effect."  The  local  flour  mill  constructed  a 
subsidiary  plant  to  produce  mixed  feed  for  chickens,  cattle, 
and  pigs.   Formerly  unused  by-products  frora  the  mill  are 
now  being  used  by  the  new  industry.   The  new  plant  is  also 
encouraging  and  supporting  an  increase  in  the  local  pro- 
duction of  corn,  one  of  the  m.ain  ingredients  in  these  animal 
feeds.   Prior  to  August,  all  prepared  animal  feed,  primarily 
chicken  feed,  was  being  imported  from  Sao  Paulo.   Local 
production  of  the  sa!i:e  products  is  now  providing  employment 
in  the  mill  and  on  the  far:as,  and  is  insuring  a  regular 
supply  of  previously  imported  feed  at  a  cheaper  price. 

The  most  impressive  new  industrial  enterprise 
presently  being  developed  in  the  Mejaaus  area  is  the  steel 
mill  under  construction  on  a  bluff  overlooking  the  Junctiare 
of  the  Rio  Negro  and  Rio  Amazonas.   The  site  of  the  new 
m.ill  affords  a  spectacular  view  of  the  "meeting  of  the 
waters"  and  would  seem  more  appropriate  for  a  tourist  hotel; 
instead,  it  v;ill  soon  be  acconraodating  several  blast 
furnaces.   The  company  goes  by  the  acronym  SIDERAMA 
(Companhia  Siderurgica  da  Am.azonia)  and  is  the  brainchild  of 
a  local  industrialist,  Sr,  Socrates  Bomfim. 
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Construction  i-.'ork  is  v;ell  advanced  on  the  plant  and 
it  iG  scheduled  to  begin  limited  production  by  the  end  of 
1969>  with  the  entire  complex  being  completed  bj  1972. 
Initial  plant  capacity  will  be  2^,000  tons  per  year  \iith. 
long  range  plans  of  eventually  expanding  production  to 
100,000  tens.   As  steel  mills  go,  the  Kanau.s  plant  will  be 
small  and  its  output  will  be  primarily  designed  to  satisfy 
regional  demands.   Initially  it  vjill  be  producing  reinforcing 
rods,  light  beams  for  construction,  and  v/ire  which  can  be 
used  to  m.anufacture  nails.   The  principal  market  area  will 
consist  of  all  northern  Brazil  and  include  parts  of  the 
Northeast.^® 

All  ra^AT  materials  needed  to  operate  the  plant  will 
be  coming  from  the  Amazon  Valley.   A  relatively  high  grade 
iron  ore  will  come  from,  the  Rio  Jatapu  area  north  of 
Itaeoatiara,  and  is  expected  to  cost  the  equivalent  of 
US$3.00  a  ton  delivered  at  the  mill.   Lim.estcno  will  come 
from  the  vicinity  of  I'.oate  Alegre,  Para,  v/hich  is  just  east 
of  Santarem,  at  a  cost  of  US$Li..OO  a  ton.   Instead  of 
importing  coke,  the  plant  v/ill  rely  on  charcoal  produced 
from  a  local  tree  Khich  is  said  to  grow  faster  and  produce 
more  charcoal,  per  ton  of  wood,  than  Eucalyptus — v.'hich  is 
used  extensively  in  southern  Brazil,   The  delivery  price 
for  a  ton  of  charcoal  is  set  at  U3$6.00,  which  compares 
favorably  with  the  US$31.00  a  ton  being  paid  by  steel 
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companies  in  southern  Brazil  for  coke  imported  from  the 
United  States. ^"^ 

The  plant  v/ill  maintain  a  six  month  supply  of  iron 
ore  to  insure  continuous  production  during  the  three  or 
four  months  a  year  when  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Rio  Jatapu 
are  boo  low  for  the  ore  barges  to  navigate,  I'/hen  it  is 
fully  operational,  the  plant  is  scheduled  to  employ  330 
workers  with  another  300  employed  in  auxiliary  services: 
supplying  the  charcoal  and  iron  ore,  and  transporting  them 
to  the  plant.   Technicians  experienced  in  operating  a  steel 
mill  v/ill  be  imported  to  start  the  plant  operating  and  to 
train  local  people,   V;ithin  three  or  four  years,  the  compaxiy 
expects  to  be  completely  reliant  upon  local  help. 

Even  though  the  steel  mill  will  be  a  small  scale 
operation,  the  man  who  conceived  and  organized  the  entire 
project  is  confident  that  it  vjill  not  only  be  a  financial 
success,  but  i:ill  be  able  to  produce  finished  products 
cheaper  than  any  othei'  plant  in  the  country.   He  bases  this 
belief  on  the  fact  that:   (1)  their  ravj  matei'ials  will  be 
cheaper;  (2)  all  transportation  of  raw  materials  and 
finished  products  will  be  by  water--the  cheapest  form  of 
transportation;  (3)  the  entire  plant  will  be  new  and 
production  techniques  id.ll  be  the  most  modern  and  economical 
available;  and  {l\.)    the  company  derived  substantial  benefits 
from  the  establislrjment  of  the  Manaus  Zona  Franca.   As  a 
result  of  the  Zona  Fraaica,  the  company  does  not  have  to  pay 
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any  iitiport  tax  en  plant  equipment,  v/hich  helps  reduce 
Initial  costs,  and,  rr.ore  iraportantly,  it  will  not  have  to 
pay  any  state  or  federal  taxes  on  goods  produced  during  the 
first  ten  years.   The  elimination  of  the  state  and  federal 
taxes  alone  will  provide  an  initial  25  per  cent  advantage 

On 

in  selling  price,  ^ 

Even  before  the  steel  mill  began  production,  the 
formation  of  a  new  company  to  build  and  operate  a  cement 
plant  in  Manaus  was  announced.   The  new  plant  v/ill  be  an 
affiliate  of  the  steel  mill  and  will  be  located  nearby 
in  order  to  utilize  heat  from  the  blast  furnaces  in  the 
cem.ent -producing  process.   Preliminary  plans  call  for 
producing  6,000  sacks  a  day  with  production  to  begin  in 
late  1970.   The  city  is  presently  imiporting  m.cst  of  its 
cemient  from  Europe. 

The  I.  E.  Sabba  concern,  which  vras  in  the  forefront 
of  industrial  activity  in  Ksxiaus  even  before  it  built  the 
refinery,  has  foriaed  a  new  com.pany  to  develop  a  petro- 
chem-ical  industry  in  I'anaus.   The  company  planned  to  start 
construction  in  1969  on  a  small  petrochemical  plant 
estim.ated  to  cost  ITS$5  mJ.llion.   After  the  first  plant  is 

producing,  a  second  and  considerably  larger  facility  will 

21 

be  built  to  complem.ent  it.    When  it  is  operational,  the 

petrochemical  complex  will  offer  another  example  of  the 
multiplying  or  "spin-off"  effect  of  industrial  development 

in  Kanaus, 
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The  ideal  ccnbinaticn  of  an  obvious  need  together 
with  financial  support  and  tax  incentives  is  attracting  a 
modern  shipyard  to  Kanaus .   Brazil's  entire  merchant  fleet 
is  evidently  in  a  deplorable  condition  and  the  federal 
govemrrent  and  the  Merchant  Karine  Coxfimission  ( Cotnissao  de 
Msrinha  Kercante)  has  placed  considerable  emphasis  on 
substituting  a  modern  fleet  for  what  operates  under  that 
label  at  present.   As  a  report  published  by  SUDAM  illus- 
trates, the  Amasonian  fleet  is  in  desperate  need  of 
renovation  and  replacement.  '^   Consequently,  SUDAl-j  has 
agreed  to  provide  part  of  the  financial  banking  necessary 
to  establish  an  industry  to  build  for  regional  needs.   The 
tax  incentives  provided  by  the  nev?  Zona  Franca  made  Kcaiaus 
the  preferred  site  for  the  new  industry  instead  of  Belem. 

Zona  Franc  a- "An  Attempt  to  Stim-Ulate  Develcpm.ent 

Originally  created  by  Federal  Law  3»173  issued  on 
June  6,  1957»  regulated  by  Decree  14.7,757  published 
December  2,  I960,  and  m^odified  by  Decree  5l,ll[j.  which 
appeared  August  2,  1961,  the  Zona  Franca  of  Manaus  amounted 
to  nothing  more  than  a  tax  free  warehousing  facility  for 
merchandise  passing  through  Hanaus  on  its  way  to  and  from 
foreign  countries,  -^  Federal  Decrce-Lcvj  288^  published 
February  28,  1967,  and  subsequently  regulated  by  Decree 
6l,2l;l4.,  which  appeared  Aug-ust  28,  1967,  corrpletsly 
restructured  the  earlier  provisions  and  did,  in  fact. 
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provide  for  the  establishment  of  an  all  inclusive  Zona 
Franca  in  I'anaus.'^^- 

The  new  Zona  Franca  is  a  10,000  square  kilometer 
zone  of  free  comraerce  for  imports  and  exports  v.^hich  includes 
the  city  of  Kanaus  and  surrounding  area.   In  addition, 
special  fiscal  incentives  were  also  incorporated  into  the 
new  law  vhich  aimed 

...  to  create  in  the  interior  of  Amazonia 
an  industrial,  coiiimercial,  and  agricultural 
center  endored  of  economic  conditions  which 
will  permit  its  development,  in  view  of  the 
local  factors  and  the  great  distance  that 
consumer  ce^iters  are  located  from  their 
products ,25 

To  implement  and  administer  the  new  lavrs,  the  Superintendency 
of  the  Kanaus  Free  Zone,  SUPRAIIA  (Super in tendencia  da  Zona 
Franca  de  Manaus ),  was  created.   Administratively  and 
financially  autonoir.ous ,  the  new  agency  is  linked  to  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior. 

Fiscal  incentives  authorized  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment include  the  exem.ption  from  import,  export,  and  sales 
tax  on  most  merchandise  destined  for  or  originating  in  the 
Zona  Franca.   Direct  shipments  of  foreign  and  national 
merchandise  entering  the  Zona  Franca  and  destined  for  local 
consuiription;  any  form  of  industrialization;  the  installation 
and  operation  of  any  type  of  industry  or  service;  or  v:are- 
housing  prior  to  reexportation,  are  exempt  from  import  taxes. 
Exceptions  are  imports  of  firearms  and  munitions,  perfumes, 
tobacco  products,  alcoholic  beverages,  snd   passenger 
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automobiles.   All  goods  produced  in  the  free  zone  are  exempt 
from  the  industrialized  products  taxes,  which  are  normally 
added  to  the  producer's  selling  price,  vjhenever  these  goods 
are  sold  an^ci.'hore  in  Brazil.   Merchandise  exported  from  the 
Zona  Pranca  to  foreign  countries,  regardless  of  their  origin, 
are  excluded  from  paying  the  regular  expert  tax.   The  law 
also  provides  for  the  exemption  from  federal  sales  tax  of 
Brosilian  goods  destined  to  the  free  zone  for  consumption 
or  industrialization.   The  tax  incentives  of  the  free  zone 

legislation  are  scheduled  to  expire  in  thirty  years  linless 

26 

extended  by  the  federal  government. 

The  state  of  Amazonas  also  adopted  special  fiscal 
incentives  for  new  industrial  or  agricultural  enterprises 
willing  to  take  advantage  of  the  Zona  Pranca,   All  such 
undertakings  considered  to  be  cf  real  importance  to  the 
regional  economy,  end  which  have  a  minimum  capital  invest- 
ment of  NCr$250,000  will  be  exempt  from  pajing  state  sales 
tax  on  their  products  for-  the  first  ten  years  they  are  in 
operation.  '   At  present  this  sales  tax  anoxints  to  15  per 
cent,  which,  when  added  to  the  federal  10  per  cent  exemption, 
provides  Zcr..a  Pranca  industi'y  with  an  attractive  2^  per  cent 
reduction  in  the  initial  selling  price  cf  their  products. 

The  stimulation  of  economic  development,  primarily 
through  industrialization,  is  the  basic  goal  of  the  Zona 
Franca  of  I'anaus .   Attracting  new  industry,  however,  is  a 
slow  process  which  requires  a  detailed  analysis  of  the 
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problems  and  prospects  of  production  and  marketing  for  each 
individual  firm.  Even  after  a  decision  is  made  to  establish 
a  new  industry,  a  considerable  time  lag  usually  occurs  before 
the  plant  actually  can  start  production.   From  a  realistic 
viewpoint,  new  industrialization  in  Kanaus  will  have  to  be 
a  long-range  result  of  the  creation  of  the  Zona  Franca, 

The  immediate,  short-range  reaction  to  the  Zona 
Franca  revived  old  m.em.ories  of  the  boom  days  in  Kanaus, 
Comjnerce  blossomied  overnight.  Merchants  and  goods  poured 
into  the  city  in  a  seem.ingly  inexhaustible  flow,  flooding 
the  local  m.arket  with  foreign -made  fans,  air  coziditi  oners, 
portable  radios,  stereo-phonographs,  tape  recorders, 
televisions,  toys,  cameras,  electrical  appliances,  furniture, 
pickup  trucks,  motorcycles,  clothing,  food  products,  and  a 
wide  range  of  other  goods  and  gadgets.   New  retail  outlets, 
many  of  them  fly-by-night  operation,  attracted  by  the  possi- 
bilities of  quick  profits,  opened  all  over  the  city.   Estab- 
lished firm.s  were  equally  quick  to  take  advantage  of  the  new 
import  lavfs  . 

Shops  full  of  Japanese,  American,  and  European 
merchandise  attracted  tourists  from  southern  Brazil  who  were 
eager  to  combine  a  sight-seeing  trip  to  the  jungles  of 
Am.azonia  v/ith  a  visit  to  a  free  port.   As  a  m.emiento  of 
their  journey,  tourists  were  returning  to  southern  Brazil 
carrying  portable  televisions,  radios,  tape  recorders,  and 
other  similar  items.   The  tourist  trade  continued  unabated 
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throughout  1968,  the  first  full  year  that  the  free  zone  vias 
in  effect,  and  the  city  witnessed  the  creation  of  a  number 
of  new  cori:raercial  airline  flights,  a  narked  increase  in 
cruise  ship  activity,  and  a  continuing  shortage  of  hotel 
accorniiiodations ,  all  of  which  contributed  to  a  very  signifi- 
cant increase  in  commercial  activity.   The  in'.portation  of 
thousands  of  Japanese-made  portable  televisions  into  Manaus, 
which  doss  not  have  a  television  station,  was  a  source  of 
continuing  bad  publicity  in  the  southern  press.   The  press 
also  gave  considerable  attention  to  the  contraband  trade 
which  expanded  with  the  Zona  Franca. 

In  a  country  ruled  by  decree,  a?  Brazil  is,  laws 
can  be  quickly  and  easily  modified  or  nullified.   In  MaJiaus' 
case,  the  increasing  tourist  trade  in  electrical  appliances, 
together  with  the  publicity  over  contraband  and  imported 
televisions  had  an  adverse  effect  on  the  industrial  concerns 
in  southern  Brazil  which  produce  electrical  appliances. 
They  were  able  to  use  their  influence  to  persuade  the 
government  to  modify  the  Zona  Franca  regulations  by  issuing 
a  r-uling  prohibiting  imported  electrical  appliances  from 
leaving  the  Zona  Franca  duty  free,   V7ith  the  local  market 
already  saturated,  the  elimination  of  the  tourist  trade 
would,  for  all  practical  purposes,  stop  the  importation  of 
foreign  electrical  appliances. 

The  ruling  went  into  effect  in  January,  1969, 
without  anv  advance  notification.   The  effect  in  Hanaus  was 
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almost  catastrophic.   Merchants  and  warehouses  which  xcere 
stocked  v.'ith  large  inventories  of  imported  appliances 
suddenly  found  themselves  without  a  market .   The  influence 
of  the  n£V7  r^oling  was  immediately  felt  in  the  city;  commerce 
di''opped  50  psr  cent,  and  reservations  for  transportation 

p  o 

and  hotel  accommodations  vjere  reported  dov;n  by  30  per  cent. 
In  a  face-saving  gesture,  the  govemm.ent  agreed  to 
delay  the  final  implementation  of  the  ruling  for  six  m.onths, 
thereby  giving  local  m.erchants  an  opportunity  to  reduce 
their  inventories.   Advocates  of  the  new  ruling  argue  that 
the  ini'lux  of  foreign-made  appliances  were  contributing 
nothing  to  the  industrialization  and  development  of  Amazonia, 
which  vjas  the  miOtivation  behind  the  creation  of  the  Zona 
Franca,  and  that  a  curtailing  of  that  aspect  of  the  free 
zone  vrlll  not  impair  the  original  objectives.   For  the 
industrialists  and  potential  investors  in  the  Zona  Franca, 
even  those  v:ho  might  concede  the  legitimacy  of  such  an 
argum.snt,  the  ruling  still  created  doubts  and  conaiderable 
uneasiness.   If  the  influential  industrialists  in  the  south, 
who  saw  their  industries  threatened  by  imiports,  can,  in 
effect,  eliminate  the  importation  of  electrical  appliances 
now,  what  will  keep  them  from  using  their  influence  to 
restrict  other  activities  in  the  future? 
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A  SUB-REGIONAL  CENTER  LACKING  AN  URBAN  HIERARCHY 

Population 

In  areal  extent  AFiascnia  encompa&oes  slightly  niore 
than  thrse  and  a  half  million  square  kilometers,  about  l;2 
per  cent  of  Braiiil,   The  vaatness  of  the  area  contrasts 
markedly  with  the  paucity  of  inhabitants;  the  total 
regional  population  amounted  to  only  3.6?  per  cent  of  the 
national  population  in  I960.   17ithin  the  region,  as 
Tabic  11  illustrates,  the  population  is  concentrated 
primarily  in  Para  and  secondarily  in  Amazonas,   The  remainder 
of  A:nazonia,  v/ith  the  exception  of  capital  cities,  is 
virtually  uninhabited.   Belem  and  Kanaus  provide  hypertrophic 
exa?:pl3S  of  urb£.nism  in  a  sparsely  settled  siirrounding. 
Betireon  them  they  contained  19.7  per  cent  of  the  regional 
pcpulstion  in  I960.   Individually  they  tov;er  above  every 
other  city  in  Amazonia;  together  tliey  dominate  life,  in  all 
its  aspects,  in  the  region, 

Fara  accounted  for  almost  60  per  cent  of  the  total 
population  of  Amazonia  in  I960.  Within  the  state  hO  per 
cent  of  the  inhabitants  resided  in  urban  centers.   In  a 
distribution  of  urban  centers,  Belem,  vrlth  359»988 
inhabitants,  stood  alone  as  the  major  urban  concentration 
in  the  state;  the  second  largest  city  contained  only  25,000 
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people.   In  grouping  these  urban  centers ,,  only  four  c5-ties 
fell  in  the  10,000  to  25,000  range;  eight  in  the  5,000  to 
10,000  class;  and  twelve  in  the  2,500  to  5,000  group.   See 
Table  12.   The  state  also  exhibits  a  decided  concentration 
of  population  along  the  coast. 

The  state  of  Arr.azonas  experienced  a  1|0  per  cent 

p 
increase  in  population  betvjeen  1950  and  I960;   but,  its 

721,215  inhabitants  constituted  less  than  28  per  cent  of 

the  regional  total  in  I96O.   In  relation  to  the  other  urban 

centers  in  the  state,  the  capital  city  was  completely 

disproportionate   in   size.      Manaus    contained  137|,276 

inhabitants  vrhile   the    second   largest  city  had  only  9,068. 

In  number   and   size   the    other  urban  centers   in   the    state  were 

insignificant.      There  v^ere   only  t}ir'ee   cities   in   the   5,000 

to   10,000  range   sjid  six  in   the    2,500   to   5,000  grouping. 

See  Table   12. 

This  pattern  becoines  even  more  accentuated  when  the 

remainder  of  the  region  is  examined.   Hondonia  had  a  91 

per  cent  pcpulatioa  increase  between  1950  and  1960;-^  but, 

its  total  population  v?as  only  70,783  inhabitants  in  I960, 

vjith  alr.ost  20^000  of  these  in  Porto  Velho,  the  capital. 

In  conparisorij  the  population  of  the  neighboring  state  of 

Acre  grew  only  39  por  cent  in  the  same  ten-year  period.^ 

Although  Acre  has  the  third  ].argest  regional  population, 

79  per  cent  of  its  inhabitants  were  classified  as  rural-- 

the  highest  rural  concentration  in  the  region,   Amapja  and 
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TABLE   12 
URBAN   CENTERS    IN   ArAZOlIlA  EXCBEDINa   2,500  —  1960 


PARA 


Belem 


10,000-25,000 


Santarem 
Bragan^a 
Tcoraci 
Abaetstuba 


5,000-10,000 


Capanena 

Castanjial 

Maraba 

Vigia 

Alenquer 

Scours 

Obi  d  03^ 

Cameta 


359,988 


2l|,92l; 
12,8i|8 
11,512 
11,196 


9.678 
9,528 

8,533 
7,2I;6 

7,027 
6,666 
5,901 
5,695 


2,500-5,000 


AHAZONAS 


Kanaus 


15U,276 


5,000-10,000 


Parintins 

Itacoatiara 

Coari 

9,063 
8,8l8 
5,903 

2,500-5,000 

Maues 

Beiijainin   Constant 

Eirunepe^ 

Boca  do  Acre 

Tefe''' 

Maiiacapuru 

I|,161 
3,22i| 
3,023 

2,99U 
2,781 

2,5i;8 

RONDONIA 

Porto  Velho 
Giiajara'-Miriin 

19,387 
7,115 

Igarape-Aqu 

^,195 

Salinooolis 

1^,101 

Orixiraina 

3,97l| 

ACRE 

Monte  Aiegre 

3,911 

Nar-aci^na'' 

3,903 

Rio   Br  en  CO 

Curacsf 

3,671 

Cruseiro  do  Sul 

Santa  Isabel 

do 

Para 

3,769 

I'arapanira 

3,51|2 

/ 

Tucxu"j.i 

3,U03 

A2-1APA 

Alta-iira 

2,939 

Igaracs^-Mlri 

2,591 

Kacapa 

Cacboeira   dc 

Arari 

2,532 

ROR^MA 


Boa  Vista 


17,2k5 
.'i,S07 


27,585 


10,180 


,  Source:      Brasil:    Sinop_cj3    Preliminar  d_o   Censq 
Deiiioprafico.    1.9,6Q'~TRio"de   Janeiro:    Servr^^o  KVcional   de 
"R'ecensear'.ento,' 1962) ,    pp.    21-30. 
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Roraima  both  experienced  large  percentage  increases  in  their 
respective  populations  between  1950  and  I960,  but  their 
absolute  totals  remained  minuscule.   These  two  territories 
also  had  a  high  concentration  of  their  total  population 
living  in  the  capital  city. 

Settlement  Functions 

Settlenient  characteristics  in  Amazonia  reflect  the 
region's  dependence  upon  a  colonial  economy  and  its  physical 
and  cultural  isolation  from  the  rest  of  Brazil.   The  dominant 
influence  in  Amazonia  is  the  river --v/hether  it  is  one  of  the 
many  tributaries  or  the  Rio  Am.azonas  itself.   For  most  of 
i;he  inhabitants  the  river  is  the  only  connection  to  the 
outside  world.   The  prevailing  settlem>ent  type  found  along 
these  rivers  is  still  that  of  the  subsistence  agriculturalist, 
Any  income  the  Inhabitants  acquire  usually  results  from  the 
collecting  and  selling  of  marketable  forest  products,  or,  if 
they  live  in  Lower  Amazonia,  from  the  cultivation  of  jute. 
The  region's  atrophic  hierarchy  of  urban  centers,  as  shown 
in  Table  12,  is  one  result  of  this  continuing  reliance  upon 
a  colonial  economy,   urban  centers  that  have  developed 
within  AjTiazonia  can  be  broadly  grouped  into  one  of  four 
different  categories:   (1)  regional  centers,  (2)  capital 
cities,  (3)  minor  centers  of  distribution  and  collecting, 
and  {[\.)    cities  with  specialized  functions, 

Belem  and  Ilana-.is  are  the  undisputed  regional  capitals 
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of  Ariasonla.   Belem  was  the  seventh  largest  city  in  Brazil 
in  I960  and  v^as  without  question  the  dominant  raetrcpolis  in 
the  entire  region.   Its  location  at  the  p.outh  of  the 
Amazonas  has  historically  made  it  the  najor  irr.port-export 
center  of  Amazonia.   The  increasing  flow  of  goods  arriving 
8Jid  departing  via  the  recently  completed  Belen-Brasilia 
highv;ay  is  reinforcing  Beleln's  dominant  position. 

The  rubber  boom  established  Manaus  as  the  commercial 
center  for  the  upper  ."mazon.   As  an  inland  seaport  capable 
of  handling  large  ocean-going  vessels,  the  city  has 
traditionally  been  the  central  collecting  point  for  Amazonian 
products:   rubber,  Brazil  nuts,  jute,  v;ood,  rosevjood  oil, 
dried  fish,  and  animal  skins.   Equally  important  is  the 
city's  correspoi-.ding  role  as  a  vholesale  and  retail  center 
for  the  interior  region;  it  exports  almiost  everything  the 
area  produces  and  im.ports  almost  everything  it  consumes. 
The  recent  introduction  of  industry  is  modifying  the  city's 
economy  and  reinforcing  its  position  as  a  regional  center. 

The  second  group  of  cities,  both  in  size  and 
importance,  are  the  administrative  centers  for  the  state  of 
Acre  and  the  federal  territories:   Rio  Branco,  Kacapa^, 
Porto  Velho,  end   Boa  Vista.   V/ithout  the  capital  city 
designation  and  the  concomitant  government  activity,  though 
limited  it  may  be,  there  vxould  be  little  distinction  between 
this  category  end  the  following  one. 

The  remainder  of  the  urban  centers,  with  a  few  minor 
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exceptions,  functicri  as  cclleuting  centers  for  regional 
products  which  pre  then  shipped  on  to  I'anaus  or  Eeleirx.   In 
turn,  these  sr.all  centers  are  the  final  distribution  point 
for  goods  arriving  from  the  two  regional  centers.   Kany  of 
these  sirall  communities  originated  as  trading  posts 
established  by  comir.ercial  houses  based  in  Kanaus  and  Eelem. 
These  centers  usually  occupy  favorable  locations  at  the 
first  waterfall  (cachoeira)  vrhich  restricts  navigation  in 
the  tributary  rivers  or  near  the  confluence  of  the  tributary 
and  the  Rio  Amazonas ,   V/ell  suited  as  collecting  and 
distributing  centers,  a  favorable  location  is  their  main 
asset  and  largely  responsible  for  their  continued  existence 
in  the  post-rubber-boom  period. 

The  fev:  minor  exceptions  to  the  above,  \irban  centers 
with  a  specialized  function,  are  basically  of  t-.;o  types. 
Nac&pa  is  a  good  example  of  the  first  of  these.   Although 
it  is  a  territorial  capital,  its  major  econcraic  function  is 
as  a  specialized  port  for  the  exporting  of  manganese  ore. 
The  second  tjpe   is  characterised  by  Benjamin  Constant, 
Japura,  ?nd  Oiapoque-'-sll  border  towns.   They  provide  port 
of  entry  and  customs  services  v.'hile  maintaining  Brazil's 
presence  on  many  of  its  remote  frontiers. 

Using  I9/4O  and  19^0  Census  data,  Michel  Rochefort 
published  a  study  of  the  urban  organization  of  V7estern 
Amazonia  in  the  1950's.   In  his  study  Rochefort  character- 
ized the  i^e^ion  as  an  "exaraple  of  an  urban  network  in  a 
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subdeveloped    'interior'    region."        His    description   of   such 

an  urban  netx;ork  closely  coincides  v;ith  the   "colonial 

economy"  concept.   As  he  described  this  network: 

a  large  city  assures  corrjTiun.ication  with  the  exterior 
v;orld,  thanks  to  nodern  nieans  of  transportation:  a 
series  of  nodest  local  centers,  raore  or  less 
hierarchied,  take  charge  of  draining  the  region's 
raw  wealth  to  this  city,  v.'hich  partially  transforms 
it,  before  shipping  it  to  the  developed  regions  of 
Brazil  or  to  the  industrial  nations. o 

In  19^0,  according  to  Rochefort's  study,  the  region 

had  a  single  metropolis --Manaus .   Directly  below  Manaus 

were  five  centers  of  second  order  importance;  three  of  these 

were  territorial  capitals.   He  also  designated  seven  third 

order  centers  and  a  nuirsber  of  elementary  centers  whose 

influence  was  restricted  to  their  respective  munici'pio.'^ 

In  1963,  Pedro  Pinchas  Goiger  published  Evolucao 

o 
^o   rede  urban a  brasileiro.    It  was  an  attempt  to  view  the 

urban  netv/ork  of  Brazil  in  national  perspective.   Based  on 
1950  Census  data,  Geiger  established  a  five-category 
classification  of  urban  centers:   (1)  Regional  and  National 
Metropolis;  (2)  Regional  Sub -Metropolis;  (3)  Regional 
Capital;  (I|.)  First  category  centers;  and  (5)  Second  category 
centers . 

Belem  vjas  designated  as  one  of  six  regional  and 
national  Fjetropolises  in  the  Brazilian  urban  network. 
V/ithin  the  region  of  Beleln's  urban  influence,  Geiger  labeled 
Kanaus  as  a  regional  capital--leaving  the  second  category, 
regional  sub-metropolis,  vacant.   Pour  cities  were 
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classified  as  first  category  centers:   Santarsm,  Kacapa, 
Porto  Velho  and  Rio  Branco,   Three  of  the  four  are  regional 
capital  cities.   Eleven  cities  were  included  in  the  final 
grouping  as  second  category  centers:   Gua jara-Kirim,  Cruzeiro 

do  Sul,  Boa  Vista,  Itaccatiara,  Parintins,  Obidos,  Alencar, 

/  9 

Castanhal,  Maraba,  Carolina  and  Soure,    The  frailty  of  the 

Amazonia  urban  network  is  underscored  by  the  fact  that  only 

five  urban  centers  in  the  network  are  located  in  the  vast 

region  v;est  of  Kanaus .   See  Figure  11. 

In  a  valuable  work  published  late  in  1968,  Subsidies 

\  ^     TO 

A  PiegionalizaQao,    the  Brazilian  Institute  of  Geography 

(Institute  Brasileiro  de  Geograf ia)  appears  to  have  con- 
siderably refined  Geiger's  original  urban  network.   The 
imiDrovements  aie  the  result  of  a  special  study  on  urban 
centers  8.ad  urban  hierarchies  in  Brazil.   Using  tv70  rcain 
categories  and  nuir.erous  sub-categories ,  the  study  attempted 
to  evaluate  the  principal  urban  centers  in  Brazil.   The  two 
categories  were:   (1)  the  functional  eqaiprcent  possessed  by 
each  center  for  the  distribution  of  goods  and  services- — 
including  such  things  as  adiainistrativo,  financial,  health 
end  educational  services,  and  divulgence  capabilities  (radio, 
newspapers);  snd  (2)  the  area  of  influence  of  each  city  as 
measured  by  its  distribution  of  industrial  products  and 
services.   In  the  evaluation,  each  city  ivas  rated  on  a 
standard  scale  and  assigned  a  point  value  for  each  of  the 
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sub-categopies .      Based   on   their   total   points,    the   urban 
centers  were   grouped  in  one    of  nine   categories ,^^ 

The    classification   of  Brazilian  cities   that   er.erged 
from  this    study  included:      (1)   national  m3tropolis--2; 
(2)    equipped  regional  metropolis --3;    (3)    sub-equipped 
regional  metropolis — i^.;    (I4.)    super-equipped  second  order 
centers--21;    (5)   equipped  second  order  centers--l8;    (6) 
sub-equipped   second  order  centers--36j    (7)    important 
centers--irregularly  equipped~-33j    s>nd    (8)    tvxo   categories 
of   third  order   centers --89. 

The    study   reconfirined  earlier  reports   showing  an 
almost   total   concentration   of   the   distribution   of  goods   and 
services  within  Amaaonia   in   the   tv;o   cities    of  Eelem,    a 
sub-equipped  regional  netropolis,    and  Manaus,    a   super- 
equipped  second   order  center.      In   the   next  levol   of  urban 
centers   below  Kanaus   are   tlu'ee   iiuportant  centers    irregularly 
equipped:      Santaren,    Pcrto  Volho,   and  Kacapa.      Following 
them  are   a  naniber   of   badly  equipped  spiall  cities    and 
agglomerates — incapable   of   carrying   out  a   role   as    inter- 
T?:ediate   centers. -^^      See  Figure   12.      The    lack  of   urban 
centers   equipped   to   fmiction   as   intermediaries   between   the 
tt;o   large   centers    and  Vyhe    oifferent   regional   sectors   of 
Amazonia  pror.pted   the   region   to  bo   characterized   as 
"possessing  a  dlsorgaiiized  urban  network,   without   a  hier- 
archy, ''■^'•f- 

The   existing  ui'ban  network  results   frcn  the   nature 
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of   the   region's    economy   and   the   elmost   absolute   dependence 
on   a  fluvial    transportation  system.      The    location   of    the 
region's  well-equipped  urbs.n   centers   and    those  with  meaning- 
ful  equipment   can  be   sijmniarized  as: 

along   the  principal   axis    of  circulation,    the    Rio 
Amazonas,   v^rhere    one   can   locate   Belem,    regional 
port   of   entry,    Ssntareln,    and  Manaus ,    in   the 
confluence    of   other  routes    of  fluvial  navigation, 
and   on  the   periphery^  of   the   region  where,   with   the 
exception  of  Guajara-I-iriia,    the    others    exorcise 
in:portant   political-aJjiiinis trative   functions, 
functions  vihich   also   contributed  to  ^reinforcing 
the   equipnent   of  Eele'iri   and  Manaus.^^ 

Tho    three  major  urban  centers   located   on   the   Rio 
Amazonas    linear   axis   are   progressively   smaller   in   size   as 
their   distance   from  the   mouth  of   the   river   increases,      Beiem, 
with  359^988   (i960)    inhabitants,    is    the    primary  urban  cento2» 
in  the    region;   Kanaus,    151^,276,    is    the   secondary  regional 
center,    and  there   are   some   indications    that  Iquitos,    Peru, 
58,000,-^^   whose   influence   extends   into    the   Brazilian  upper 
Amazon,    should  occupy  a  position  second   only   to  Manaus   among 
the  urban   centers    located  on   this   particular  linear  axis. 
If   the   administrative   centers    of   Porto   Velho   and  Rio  Branco 
are  excluded,    a  similar  linear   axis   can  be   plotted  for  the 
principal    tributary  rivers.      The   linear   distribution  of 
urban   settlements    along  these   ti^ibutaries   generally  exhibits 
similarities    zo  the   prim.ary   linear  axis,   with  the   largest 
center  at   or  near    the  mouth   of  the    respective  rivors   and   a 
sm.aller   center  near  the  uppermost  limit   of  fluvial  navi- 
gation. 
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The  first  significant  development  in  Amazonia  was 
based  on  the  exploitation  of  a  widespread  forest  resource~- 
natural  rubber.   The  general  distribution  of  urban  centers 
in  Amazonia  today  is  a  legacy  from  that  earlier  attempt  to 
develop  a  new  "resource  frontier.'  '   Although  rubber 
production  and  the  collection  of  forest  products  has  since 
declined  in  importance,  substitutes  have  been  slow  in 
developing,  especially  in  V/estern  Amazonia,   The  onlj-'  notable 
exceptions  are  jute  cultivation  in  the  Lower  Amazonas  area 
and  cassiterite  mining  in  parts  of  Rondonia.   In  essence, 
the  interior  com:r,unities  of  Amazonia  are  still  on  a  resource 
frontier,  but  one  which  has  dv/indled  in  economic  importance. 

Although  Amazonia  may  be  somewhat  unique  geo- 
graphically, its  pattern  of  economic  development  and 
subsequent  urbfm  characteristics  is  typical  in  resource 
frontiers.  ■ 

Because  of  their  relative  isolation,  cities  on  the 
resource  frontier  perform  only  limited  central- 
place  functions .   Relative  to  their  size,  their 
trade  and  service  sectors  are  generally  atrophied. 
Hence,  these  cities  do  not  form  part  of  the 
national  system  of  central  places  which  is  based 
on  a  hierarchy  of  service  functions.   They  are 
instead  highly  specialized  cities  vrhcse  chief 
purpose  is  to  sappox't  and  maintain  the  primary 
resoui'cs  activities  in  the  area.   The  hinterland 
or  service  areas  of  resource  frontier  cities  will, 
as  a  rule,  be  small,  with  city  growth  chiefly 
dependent  on  the  behavior  of  the  demand  function 
for  the  products  exported  from  the  region, ^^ 

At  the  regional  level,  a  center-periphery  model  of 

Western  Amazonia  today  would  locate  Mejn.aus  at  the  center  of 
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the  model  with  the  remainder  of  the  region  on  its  psriphery. 
The  colonial  relationship,  which  describes  this  model,  is 
clearly  the  best  description  of  the  present  economic 
situation  in  the  region.   In  addition  to  the  raw  materials 
arrivixjg  from  the  interior  for  processing  and/or  exporting, 
the  city  is  also  the  recipient  of  labor,  entrepreneurship, 
and  capital  from  the  interior.   At  the  national  level,  the 
same  model  can  be  used  to  explain  the  relationship  between 
Amazonia  and  industrialized  Brazil.   Only  at  that  level 
Amazonia  is  the  peripheral  area  exporting  its  raw  materials, 
labor,  and  capital  to  the  south. 

Doveiopm.ent  of  the  Interior  of  this  enormous  region, 
which  would  modify  the  existing  linear  axis  settlement 
patterns  and  encoui'age  the  grov;th  of  a  true  urban  network, 
can  only  come  with  improved  transportation  facilities  and  a 
better  utilization  of  existing  resources.   As  long  as  th© 
interior  inhabitants  of  Amazonia  are  dependent  upon 
collecting  forest  products  for  their  livelihood  sjid  the 
river  system  for  their  transportation,  it  is  unlikely  that 
the  area  will  soon  advance  above  the  resource  frontier  stage 
of  economic  development. 
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THE  CITY  IN  REGIONAL  PERSPECTIVE 

The  Amazonian  region,  even  though  it  nay  be  the  root 
extensive,  from  the  economic  viewpoint  does  not 
possess  great  national  significance.   So  much  so 
that  the  A-masonian  area  can  be  considered  an  i^nclg.r- 
developed  e.r>i&.   dependent  upon  Southern  Brazil.   The 
totality  of  its  natural  resources  exists  in  a  latent 
state.   The  region  projects  much  more  as  an  area  of 
great  future  possibilities  than  of  prcssnt  reality. 
--Antonio  Texeira  Guerra^ 

In  a  region  characterised  by  such  a  low  level  of 
economic  development,  the  existence  and  continued  growth  of 
Belem  and  Manaus  seems  strikingly  incongruous.   The  disparity 
between  the  urban  capital  and  the  rural  intei'ior  continues 
to  widen.   In  Western  Amazonia  the  inertia  of  life  in  the 
interior  contrasts  sharply  y'ith  the  increasing  economic 
activity  and  urban  developments  occurring  in  Mcnaus , 

One  of  the  most  pressing  problems  confronting  this 
growing  metropolis  is  the  accommodation  of  its  rapidly 
increasing  population.  Urban  populations  throughout  Amazonas 
are  growing  faster  than  those  in  rural  scncs  and  I'snaus  is, 
by  far,  the  fastest  growing  city  in  the  state.   The  concen- 
tration of  services  in  the  capital,  together  with  their 
almost  complete  absence  in  interior  comiiumities,  enhances 
the  city's  attraction.  The  other  amenities  of  city  life, 
which  are  either  lacking  or  greatly  reduced  in  the  small 
urban  centers  in  the  interior,  also  encourage  a  selective 
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irilgrstion   to  Kanaus ,      The   resulting  urban  population 
iriaintains    an   ever-increasing  pressure    en   the    already 
inadequate    and  overta:s:ed   city  infrastructure    and   constantly 
■frustrates   city    and  state   efforts    to    elevate   essential 
services    to   a  minirial   level. 

A  1966    study   of  I'anaus   projected   an   average    annual 
grovith  for  the    city  in  excess    of   5  psr   cent  during   the 
1960's.        The    special   census   taken  in   196?  revealed  a  i|.8 
per  cent  increase    in  the   city's  population,    in   absolute 
numbers,    during   the    first   seven  years    of   this    decade.      In 
all   likelihood  Nanaus  v/ill   have   250,000  inhabitants   by  1970, 
and   at   least  300,000  by  1975. 

Kanaus    continues    to   function   as    a   centripetal   force 
attracting   the    interior  inhabitants    of   VJostern  Amazonia. 
Every  ne;;  development  increases    the  city's    drawing   povt^er. 
The   trend   tov.'ard  industrialization  snd  the    accompanying 
ecohomic  revival  encourages   the    migration  of  rural  people 
to  the   city  in   their-   search  for   a  better   life.     With  the 
creation  of   the   Zona  Franca  the   city  experienced   a  general 
convergence    of  new  people--a  marked  increase   in  the   rural- 
urban  migi'ation,    and  niimerous  merchants,   businessvien,    and 
speculators,    all  hoping   to   profit   from   the   new  legislation. 
The   centrifugal   forces   normally  em.anating  from  a  regional 
center,    v;hether   they  be    through   a  hierarchy  of  service    and 
administrative    centers,    or   in   the   fonr.   of  industrial 
expansion  into   the   interior,    are  not  evident   in  Kanaus    or 
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the  interior  at  present  and  are  at  best  only  a  vague  hope 
for  the  future. 

The  present  governor  of  AiLazonas,  Sr.  Danilo  Aerosa, 
organized  an   ambitious  five-year  developinent  plan  for  the 
state  when  he  assumed  office.   The  governor's  goal  is  to 
simultaneously  iir.prove  conditions  in  the  capital  and  in  key 
centers  of  the  interior,  thereby  encouraging  local  develop- 
ment aiid  reducing  the  pressures  on  Kanaus  by  "creating  an 
infrastructure  capable  of  fixing  man  in  the  Am.azonian 
hinterland,"-^  The  deficiencies  in  Kanaus'  infrastructure 
are  enorr.:ous;  but  they  are  all  concentrated  in  one  location. 
For  the  interior  of  the  state,  v;ith  its  forty-three 
riunicipios,  the  needs  are  so  widespread  that  it  was 
necessary  to  develop  a  system  of  priorities  to  keep  from 
dissipating  available  resources.   Fourteen  municipios  were 
designated  as  focal  points  for  aid  during  the  five-year 
plan.^  These  fourteen  vill  then  serve  as  centers  radiating 
services  and  assistance  to  the  other  mujnicfpios. 

If  the  state  government  is  successful  in  deccntx'al- 
ising  some  of  the  city's  service  functions  and  relocating 
these  functions  into  key  centers  in  the  interior,  it  will 
be  a  major  acccirjplishm.ent.   The  continued  concentration  of 
services  in  the  capital  city  has  worked  to  the  detrimient 
of  tha  entire  state  by  hindering  developm^ent  in  interior 
comm.unities  and  enccoraging  Fiigration  to  Kanaus.   One  of  the 
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city's  most   serious    deficiencies    as    a  regional   or   sub-center 
is    the   complete   lack   of   a  netvfork  of  service   centers. 

The   new  road  now  being  opened  between  Manaus    and 
Porto  Velho   should  have    a   drainatic    and  far  reaching   Impact 
on  AiTiazonia  and  Kanaus   iihen  it  becomes    operational.      The 
road  will  symbolize   the   end   of  the    physical   isolation  of 
northern  Br^i7j.l    and,    at  the    same   time,    it   should   signifi- 
cantly modify   trade   patterns    in  VJestern  Amazonia.      The 
ii'jiuediate   reaction   to  the    opening   of   the   Belen-Brasilia 
and  Brafiilia-Porto  Velho  roads  was   a  change   in  freight 
transportation  modes.      No   longer  completely   depe:adont  upon 
fluvial   transportation,   rr.anufactured  goods   from  southern 
Brazil   quickly  began  arriving   over  the   faster   and   in   come 
respects   safer  and  loss   expensive  nevr  roads.      At   the   same 
tire   new  settlements   and  agricultural   developr.:ents    appeared 
along    the   ICDftth  of   these   roads   and   are   themselves   generat5-ng 
nev;   trc-.ffic.      In  ail   likelihood,    the  Kanaus-Porto  Velho 
route  v;ill   experience   a  similar  aevelopm.ent. 

The    long  range    effect   of    these   thi^ee   new  roads  will 
probably  be    a  mtijor  modification  of  regional   dependence 
within   Amasonia.     When  the   Brasilia-Acre    road   is    completed, 
it   should    significantly  reduce    Rondcnia   and  Acre's    dep.endenoe 
upon   Eel  em  end  >'anaus   as    trade   intermediaries,      VJlth  the 
exception  of  balk  goods,    such  as   petroleum  products,   which 
vill  continue    to   txavel   by  ship,   most    other  m.erchar.dise 
will  probably  move    directly  between  Hor.donia,    Acre,    and 
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southera  Brazil  via   the   shorter   and  faster  overlaxid  route. 
Such   a  change    in   trade   patterns  will  have   a  more   adverse 
effect   on   Bcle:n,   v.-hich  presently  ships   the  bulk   of   general 
merchandise    tc    Rondonia  and  Acre,    than   on   Kanaus,      Nanaus ' 
trade,   which   is   predominantly  in  petroleum  products,    will 
probably  expand  with  the   increased  demand  for  motor   fuels. 
It   is   also   qi-Tite   possible   that   former   roles  v;ill   be 
reversed  v;hen    the    Porto   Velho-Kanaus   road   is    operational. 
Porto  Velho   could  conceivably  become   a  major   intermediary 
for  manuf actitred  goods    traveling  from  southern  Brazil   to 
Kanaus   and   Roraijna,      It  is   already  performing    this    function 
on   a  limited   scale   and  v.'ill  probably  increase   its    activity 
•when  ir.iproved   transportation  perraits, 

A  general   lessening   of  the   trade    influence    of   both 
Belem  arid  Kanaus  vri.x;hin  Aniszonia   should  accompany   the 
expansion  cf    oho  road  netv;ork.      Belem's    future   influence 
chould   gradually  be   restricted   to  the   state   of   Para  and   the 
territory  of  Air.apa.      Mana^us  will  probably  experience   a 
similar  reducticr:   in   areal   influence,    leaving   it  dominant 
in   the    state   of  Arp.azonas   and   the   territory   of  Roraim.a,      The 
new   i-cad  from  Kanaus    to  Boa   Vista  will   encourage    the   spatial 
integration   cf   that    territory   into  Western  Amazonia   and   link 
it   even  closer   to  Manaus .      Porto  Velho 's    influence    as   a 
developing  coiTirriercial  center   should   continue   to    expand  with 
the  new  read,   making   it  the  primary  center   of  corrmerce  for 
Rondonia,    Acre   and  parts   of  Western  Amazcnas, 
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The  eventual  coripletion  of  the  international  road 
connections  with  Venezuela,  via  Manaus  and  Boa  Vista,  and 
Peru,  via  the  Brasilia -Acre  highv/ay,  should  have  little 
effect  on  trade  and  traffic  betvreen  these  countries.   The 
great  distances  involved  and  the  general  lack  of  development  i 

in  the  interior  regions  of  all  three  of  these  countries 

\ 
should  prevent  the  roads  from  having  aaything  other  than 

local  significance  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

The  iieglect  of  agriculture  continues  to  be  a  major 

weakness  in  the  development  of  Amazonas.   Kanaus,  the  state 

of  Amazonos,  and  the  rest  of  Western  Amazonia  still  rely  on 

the__importation  of  virtually  all  of  their^  food.   Fresh  fish 

sPid  farinba  are  notable  exceptions.   Rice,  rnilk  products, 

and  frech  meat,  to  m.ention  just  a  few,  could  be  produced    / 

-•.'ithin  the  wtate  vdth  the  proper  application  of  modern      ^ 

tr-ch.o.olo£y  and  adequate  resources.   The  Japanese  colonists 

have  demonstrated  that  by  the  organization  of  agricultural  \ 

\  ■ 
cooperative^, ,  the  application  of  fertilizer  ai^d  intensive  \\ 

caro  to  crops,  they  can  profitably  produce  vegetables, 

chickens,  a-id  eggs  for  the  local  markets ^  aad  black  pepper 

for  exporting. 

The  "collecting  mentality"  is  deeply  rooted  in 

Ainazonia,  but  it  will  have  to  be  modified  before  widespread 

development  can  be  successful.   The  stated  objective  of  the 

Zoiia  Pranca  legislation  is  to  encourage  industrial, 

comxTTiercial,  en. d  agricultural  development.   Unfortunately, 
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agriculture  continues  to  hold  a  secondary  position  in 
relation  to  the  Kore  glamorous  and  profitable  Industrial 
projects . 

To  this  foreign  researcher,  one  of  the  more  diffi- 
cult things  to  understand  about  Amazonia  is  the  apparent 
unwillingness  of  the  people  to  learn  from  their  ovn  past 
history.   After  the  debacle  v;ith  rubber,  it  would  seem 
obvious  that  collecting  and  uneconomical  production  tech- 
niques are  a  very  tenuous  base  upon  which  to  build  an 
economy.   At  present  the  jute  industry,  v;hich  constitutes   | 
a  significant  portion  of  the  state  and  city's  economy,  is 
being  seriously  threatened  by  'oneconomical  production 
teclmiques .   Although  the  processing  plants  are  automated 
and  com.petitive  on  the  world  market,  the  small-scale, 
unmeehanized,  high-cost  producers  of  the  jvtte  fibera  stq    a 
forcing  the  finished  product  to  com^pete  V7ith  simdlar 
products  m.ade  from  paper  or  synthetic  fibers.  Whether  the 
industrial  concerns,  who  are  not  unavmre  of  the  problem, 
will  eventually  initiate,  sponsor,  and  demand  a  more  rational 
pi'oduction  process  before  their  market  completely  disappears 
remains  to  be  se-3n. 

The  promotion  of  tourism  in  Amazonas  has  enormious    j/ 
economic  potential  for  Kanaus .   The  abundance  of  tropical 
rainforests  and  rivers  provides  a  natural  resource  in  close 
proximity  to  the  city  that  can  be  used  over  and  over  again » 
The  necessary  services  that  tourism  requires  could  also 
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provide  emplojinent  for  a  substaati  al  n\ir'jber  of  people.   The 
state  governinent  realizes  the  advantages  of  encouraging 
tourism  and,  in  fact,  already  has  a  state  agency  for  pro- 
rrioting  t our i sin. 

Located  in  the  heart  of  fne  Amazonian  tropical 
rainforest,  Manaus  is  well  situated  to  capitalize  on  an 
exr^vanding  tourist  trade.   The  creation  of  the  Zona  Franca 
in  1967,  followed  by  a  newly  established  jet  airline  route    il 
v-ith  weekly  flights  from  Miami  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  via  Manaus,  f 

made  travel  to  and  froiTi  the  capital  of  Amazonas  much  easier 

0 

for  tourists.   The  previous  trickle  of  tourists  who  went 

out  of  their  v;ay  to  visit  Manaus  was  quickly  supplanted  by 
a  .steady  flow  of  world  travelers  anxious  to  see  the  "jungles" 
of  South  America,   The  sudden  influx  caught  Manaus  unprepared. 
The  necessary  infrastructure  of  good  hotels,  restaurants,      I 
organized  tours,  and  bilingual  guides  was  completely  lacking. 

VJell  aware  of  the  potential  profits  to  be  made  from 
the  tourist  industry,  Varig  Airlines  announced  plans  to 
construct  an  ultramodern  tourist  facility  called  Hotel 
Tropical,   The  new  hotel  \-iill   be  located  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  city  ovorlooking  a  scenic  beach.   Construction  began 
in  1968,  and  is  scheduled  for  completion  by  1971.   In  the    ^ 
meantime  r,evoral  small  hotels  and  restaurants  quickly  opened 
for  business;  but  good  accommodations,  the  kind  that 
encouj?agc-  tourists  to  come  and  then  keeps  them  very 
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ccrafortable  v/alle  they  enjoy  their  visit  and  spend  money, 
ape  still  non-existent  in  Manaus ,   As  the  necessary  infra- 
structure develops,  tourism  should  become  a  profitable 
business  in  ITanaus  and  a  generator  of  considerable  income 
for  area  residents. 

The  creation  of  the  Zona  Pr.anca  of  I'anaus  is 
potentially  the  most  important  new  development  in  V/estern 
Amazonia  since  the  discovery  of  rubber.   Although  it  is 
too  early  to  evaluate  the  effect  of  the  Zona  Franca,  it  i_s 
already  attracting  nev;  industry  to  Manaus,  stimiulating  the 
city's  economy  and  encouraging  developm^ent .   The  city  is 
currently  experiencing  the  biggest  building  boom  since  the 
height  of  the  rubber  period  a.t  the  turn  of  the  century. 
The  most  serious  threat  to  the  eventual  success  of  the  Zona 
Franca  is  the  fear  that  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
free  zone  may  be  suddenly  changed  or  invalidated  by  a 
capricious  governmental  decision.   The  recent  government 
interference  with  the  regulations  concerning  imported 
electrical  appliances  indicated  that  the  Zona  Franca  might 
not  bs  as  secure  and  uncliangeable  as  it  xjb.b    previously 
thought  to  be.   Such  action  is  sufficient  to  create  an 
element  of  doi;bt  in  the  minds  of  potential  Investors  aiid 
make  them  reluctaiit  to  invest  in  the  area,  thereby  jeopard- 
izing the  entire  program  for  developrrent.   The  initial  rush 
of  commercial  activity  provided  emplcvirjent  for  a  considerable 
number  of  local  residents  and  an  imirediate  stimulus  to  the 
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city  economy.   If  the  Zona  Fr-anca  is  eventually  successful 
in  stimulating  extensive  agricultural  and  industrial 
activity,  it  will  be  a  significant  step  in  the  process  of 
Amazonian  developFisnt,  with  Kanaus  occupying  a  central 
position  in  any  such  development, 

Tftlien  Manaus  celebrated  its  two  hun.dredth  anniversary 
in  1869,  it  was  still  a  small  riverine  community  isolated 
in  the  interior  of  Amazonia.   The  developing  rubber  boom 
soon  transformed  it  from  a  sleepy  river  village  into  a 
bustling  commercial  center.   Today,  one  hundred  years  later, 
the  city  is  experiencing  another  transformation.   Kanaus  is 
gradually  breaking  away  from  its  traditional  function  as  an 
exporter  of  unprocessed  regional  products  and  importer  of 
virtually  everything  cons-opied.   Stimulated  by  an  industrial 
complex  that  began  in  the  early  1950 's,  a  rapidly  increasing 
urban  population,  and  the  creation  of  a  Zona  Franca,  the 
city's  former  regional  function  as  an  entrepot  is  slowly 
but  sijirely  being  replaced  by  that  of  a  metropolitan  center 
resting  on  a  developing  industrial  base.   Jute  has  clearly 
supplanted  rubber  as  the  major  export  item  of  Amazonas. 
Industrialisation,  in  the  for-m  of  jute  mills,  an  oil 
refinery,  end  various  other  small  scale  industries,  is 
bringing  about  a  diversification  in  the  city's  economic  base 
v;hich,  in  turn,  is  reducing  the  previous  dependence  upon 
commerce  and  conti.-ibuting  a  stabilizing  influence  to  the 
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city's  development.   The  newly  created  Zona  Franca  of  Kanaus, 
if  it  is  at  all  successful,  should  accelerate  the  process 
fjid  contribute  substantially  to  the  transformation  of  the 
city  into  a  truly  effective  regional  center  in  V/estern 
.'biazonia. 
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